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ANTIQUE GEMS AND ANCIENT ART. 


Wirutn the last few years, an ad- 
ditional interest in the study of 
antique gems has been developed. 
This fact is greatly owing to the 
increased facilities offered to the 
students of this branch of ancient 
art, by the authorities of the British 
Museum, as well as by the writings 
of the Rev. C. W. King, who, hav- 
ing devoted many years to this 
study, has laid the result of his ob- 
servations before the public in many 
interesting works. We here use 
the word “study” as the best in- 
terpretation of the work required, 
to enable antiquarians to claim a 
knowledge of any one branch of, 
what we may term, the science of 
the knowledge of ancient art. We 
find in Goethe’s “ Aufsiitze und 
Ausspriiche uber bildende Kunst,” 
the following definition of the word 
 Dilettanti.” ‘ Die Italiiner nen- 
nen jeden Kiinstler Maestro. Wenn 
sie einen sehen, der eine Kunst 
uibt ohne davon Profession zu 
machen, sagen sie: Si diletta.” 

It is not sufficient to delight in 
art; accuracy and knowledge must 
bring their powerful aid, and we 
shall endeavour to show how inte- 
resting a collection of engraved 


gems may be, and the research 
necessary for its classification and 
interpretation. 

In the year 1866, the present 
keeper of the department of Greek 
and Roman Antiquities of the 
British Museum, Mr. C. T. Newton, 
acting under authority from Mr, 
Disraeli, then at the head of the 
Government, crossed over to Paris 
and purchased the Blacas Collec- 
tion. This well-known collection 
was formed by the father of the 
late Duc de Blacas, himself a well- 
known connoisseur, who greatly 
added to the valuable bequest left 
to him. The law of inheritance in 
France, requiring the division of 
property and equal distribution 
among the various members of a 
family, was the cause of this collec- 
tion being offered to the competi- 
tion of European Governments, all 
anxious to purchase so valuable an 
addition to their museums. The 
Blacas Collection consisted of—(1) 
Gems; (2) Greek Fictile Vases; 
(3) Roman Mural Paintings ; (4) 
Greek and Roman Terracottas ; (5) 
Greek and Roman Glass ; (6) Silver 
Toilet Service of a Roman bride ; (7) 
Gold Ornaments; (8) Greek and 
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Roman Coins; (9) Antiquities in 
Bronze, Lead, and Silver; (10) Sculp- 
tures ;(11) Greek, Latin, and Orien- 
tal Inscriptions; (12) Egyptian 
Antiquities ; (13) Oriental and Me- 
dieval MSS. and Antiquities ; (14) 
Miscellaneous Antiquities. The 
gems, according to the official guide 
issued by the authorities, number 
951 cameos and intaglios, of which 
748 are ancient, and the remainder, 
medizval, oriental, or modern. This 
fine collection being incorporated 
with those already in the National 
Museum, such as the Cracherode, 
Hamilton, Payne Knight, and Cas- 
tellani, caused the Gem Cabinet of 
the British Museum to equal in value 
that of any continental museum. 

Goethe says, after mentioning a 
collector of the name of Hemster- 
huis, “For a private person who 
cannot go to the expense of large 
collections, but who is yet unable to 
dispense with his accustomed en- 
joyment of art, even when on a 
journey —for such a person, a cabi- 
net of engraved gems is in the high- 
est degree desirable ; he is every- 
where accompanied by the most 
delightful of all things, one that is 
oo and instructive without 

eing burdensome ; whilst he enjoys, 
without interruption, the most noble 
of all his possessions.” 

The ancients themselves fully ap- 
preciated this feeling. Julius Cesar 
consecrated six cabinets of gems to 
Venus Genetrix. The dactyliotheca 
of Mithridates, King of Pontus, 
was dedicated to the Capitol by 
Pompey. The existing coins of 
Mithridates well prove the artistic 
nature of this King of Pontus, as 
they fully equal in workmanship 
the head of Alexander on the coins 
of Lysimachus. Marcellus, son of 
Octavia, presented a cabinet to the 
Temple of Apollo, on the Palatine 
Hill. The great patron of Horace 
was himself a collector, and added 
to his love of poetry a knowledge 
of what were even at that time re- 
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cognized as ancient gems. Alexan- 
der the Great was so infatuated 


with his own personal appearance, 
that Pyrgoteles, we are told by 
Pliny, was alone permitted to en- 
grave on a precious stone the por- 
trait of the Macedonian king. 
Dioseorides was named by Augus- 
tus, “Court gem-engraver.” This 
emperor used, as imperial seal, a 
sphinx, then a portrait of Alexan- 
der the Great, and finally his own 
portrait. Mecenas used, as official 
stamp, a frog, which Pliny mentions 
as unpopular, being usually affixed 
to all tax collections. Nero, though 
not ranking among collectors of 
gems, is said to have used an 
emerald, hollowed at the back, 
through which he gazed at the gla- 
diatorial sports. The myopism of 
this emperor is_ skilfully depicted 
on the portraits to be found on the 
aurei which have come down to us. 
The following anecdote, translated 
from its classic source, gives us an 
idea of another use of gems. “In 
the island of Cyprus, surmounting 
the tomb of King Hermeeus, near 
the fisheries, was placed a marble 
lion with emerald eyeballs, shining 
with so much brilliancy over the 
sea, that the terrified tunny-fish 
swam far away, which greatly puzzled 
the fishermen till the stones were 
changed.” Those among our readers 
who visit the galleries of the British 
Museum, will find that the eyes of 
the huge lion placed in the room ad- 
joining the Egyptian gallery, have 
been hollowed out, as if to receive 
some foreign substance, perhaps 
plasmas. 

In an artistic point of view, gems 
help us to form in a great measure 
a taste and knowledge of antique 
art, as well as a conception of the 
idea intended to be conveyed by the 
ancient artist. Ideality was a pro- 
minent characteristic of the Greek 
mind. We find it in the religion 
or mythology, language, literature, 
and art. Veneration for the Gods, 
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was rendered sacred to the people 
by the constant representations of 
their power. They bowed themselves 
in worship before the terrible Zeus, 
whose nod was alone sufficient to 
shake the earth from pole to pole. 
They adored Phebus, represented to 
them as the God of Light, who to- 
gether with Déméter, blessed the 
labour of the busbandman. Pallas 
Athéné issued from the brain of 
Zeus, representing to them a wis- 
dom, which they were taught to feel 
to be superior to that of mortal 
man. The labours of Heracles were 
not a mere fable, but represented 
struggles to be won by man, ere he 
could be ranked even among the 
demi-gods, temptations besetting 
him in his earliest career. This 
feeling of veneration abounds in all 
ancient works, and they are there- 
fore doubly ivteresting as records 
of a religion past, but of great 
beauty and interest. 

The stones most frequently used 
are the sard, carnelian, amethyst, 
slasma or prase ; the jasper, in all 
its variety of colour; nicolo, onyx, 
beryl, aquamarine, chalcedony, and 
many others, a list of which it is 
unnecessary to give, but which will 
be found in the “ Ancient Gems,” 
already mentioned. We would here 
state that, in our opinion, the work- 
manship of the photograph very 
generally sold as the head of 
Christ, engraved on an emerald, now 
in the collection of the Vatican, is 
undoubtedly modern. The value 
of the emerald being at that time 
too high to have engraved upon it 
the head of one considered to be a 
malefactor, the workmanship being 
neither Greek nor Roman, but large- 
ly coinciding with those portraits of 
Christ. which have come down from 
the Middle Ages. There is an utter 
want of the artistic merit to be ex- 
pected on a- material of such value 
as the emerald, considered by the 
ancients to excel the diamond ; the 
hair and general treatment being 
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decidedly mawkish. And, above all, 
the publicity only now given toa 
gem which, had it been authentic, _ 
would have been known long before 
the present time to antiquarians. 
Goethe mentions that doubters 
usually screen themselves by ex- 
pressing a doubt without giving 
reasons; but adds, that the eye of 
one’ studying gems will aid him in 
his judgement. “Es ist wirklich 
iirgerlich, mit Zweifelndas Vor- 
ziiglichste aufgenommen zu _ sehen, 
denn der Zweifelnde iiberhebt sich 
des Beweises, wohl aber verlangt er 
ihn von dem Bejahenden. Woraut 
beruhrt denn aber in_ solchen 
Fiillen der Beweis anders als auf 
einen innern gefiihl, begunstigdurch 
ein geubtes Auge, das gewisse Kenn- 
zeichen gewahr zu werden vermag, 
auf gepriister Wahrscheiulichkeit 
historischer Forderungen, und auf 
gar manchem audern, wodurch wir, 
alles zusammen genommen, uns 
doch nur selbst, nicht aber einen 
andern tiberzeugen.” 

On these grounds would we con- 
demn the gem, photographed as the 
head of Christ. Though no antique 
engraved diamond is known, this 
valuable gem formed a most im- 
portant adjunct in the history of 
gemengraving. The diamond point 
with which the finest work, such as 
the hair, was produced, was made 
from a splinter of diamond. Pliny 
relates that a jeweller thought it 
always necessary to keep the stone 
steeped in the blood of a goat, so as 
to bring it down to the necessary 
softness. The stone was then placed 
upon an anvil, and broken with a 
smart tap of the hammer. A care- 
ful examination of a diamond will 
prove the existence of lamine, 
which being worked in a proper 
direction can be made to scale off; 
and it is probable, that after a time 
the acute intelligence of ancient 
engravers discovered this more sa- 
tisfactory means. Emery was also 
considerably used both for cutting 
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and polishing. The drill and wheel 
were among the other instruments 
known to the ancients, though the 
latter, according toa note in Mr. 
King’s book, is not supposed to have 
been commonly used before the 
time of Domitian ; the former being 
evidently in use from the earliest 
ages, as vide the seal-cutters of 
Nineveh, even preceding the times 
of Sargon, B.c. 729. The following 
passage may be interesting, as ex- 
plaining the lens used by the an- 
cient engraver when finishing that 
minute work, which must have re- 
quired more than ordinary eye- 
power:—‘Senecca, indeed, says* 
that glass globes filled with water 
make small and obscure letters seen 
through them appear quite legible 
and distinct; but he ascribes the 
magnifying power to the nature of 
the water, and gives no hint that this 
discovery has been applied to any 
useful purpose in his day. It has 
been thought that the ancient en- 
gravers directed the light from a 
small window, or from a lamp, so as 
to pass through one of these globes, 
and fall in a concentrated spot upon 
their work, in the same manner as 
is still practised by jewellers when 
working upon minute objects by 
lamplight; and as the custom can 
be traced back for many centuries, 
there is a possibility of its having 
been handed down by the traditions 
of the trade from remote antiquity.”’t 
This conjecture is not supported 
by the evidence of Pliny, who, 
however, mentions that the en- 
gravers refreshed their wearied eyes 
by looking at an emerald, after 
having worked at an engraving 
which had strained their sight. 
In answer to the very pertinent 
question, How to know an antique 
gem P we must refer to the remark 
made by Goethe, and quoted above. 
Nothing but daily observation of 
the various styles of art can ever 


* “* Nat. Quaest,” 1, 6. 
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help the collector. The eye must 
become formed to the antique, and, 
like the palate, recognize the old 
wine. The surface of an ancient 
stone does not present that smooth, 
well-to-do appearance of a stone of 
modern times; the workmanship has 
been more slow ; the instruments not 
so perfect; the action of polishing 
has taken longer, and has left severer 
traces. An indescribable look of 
age greets the eye, centuries have 
passed, the workmanship remains, 
but the finger of time must leave 
its trace; the material resists, but 
age creeps over it leaving that mark 
to tell its own tale. The horrible 
system of re-polishing generally 
adopted by jewellers of the present 
day, whenever an antique gem is 
given over to their tender mercies, 
will certainly efface traces of age, 
and therefore a brightly polished 
surface does not invariably condemn 
the work; but it is then a question 
of knowledge of workmanship, and 
in such cases we would always ad- 
vise an intending purchaser to call 
tohisaid the skilled eye of a professed 
antiquarian. Collectors should in- 
variably go to some known dealer 
whose reputation is in itself a guar- 
antee; and it must always be remem- 
bered that a good article demands a 
good price. Many persons who would 
willingly pay their thousand pounds 
for some of those excruciating ema- 
nations called works of art, such as 
the Derby Day, would hesitate when 
asked a much more moderate, though 
large sum, for a delightful gem of 
pure Greek workmanship. When 
we look over the gems on exhibition 
at the British Museum, those of 
really fine work are so few in num- 
ber, that their value becomes yearly 
increased. Let us imagine the com- 
petition which would arise, should 
such gems as the Hercules, signed 
Gnaios, or the head of the Medusa, 
supposed by some to be the work of 


+ King, ‘‘ Ant. Gems.” 
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Pyrgoteles, be ever offered for sale. 
The prices would give some clue to 
the value set upon good work by 
official connoisseurs. 

Even in the time of Pliny, forgers 
and forgeries of ancient gems were 
so common, that he begins a chapter 
with the following lamentation, since 
uttered by many who like him seek 
to winnow the real from the false 
—Veras e falsis discernendi magna 
dificultas. He also relates that 
authors, whom he will not conde- 
scend to mention, give details as to 
how gems may best be imitated. A 
sardonyx is made by three stones 
fastened together with such art, that 
it is impossible to tell the true from 
the false ; first a black, then a white, 
lastly a vermilion, all taken from the 
best stones of their kind, and placed 
so as to imitate the various strata of 
the real stone when carved by an 
artist—Neque est ulla fraus vitae 
lucrosior. 

Salonina, the wife of Gallienus, 
herself a collector, having been im- 
posed upon by her jeweller, de- 
manded from her husband that the 
poor wretch should be cast ad leones, 
at the approaching games Being 
thrown into the arena, theaffrighted 
jeweller prepared for death, but on 
the door of the cage being opened, 
out strutted a rooster, who greeted 
his supposed victim with a loud 
crow. Gallienus considered the 
fright sufficient punishment, and we 
may feel certain that the jeweller 
did not attempt to palm off other 
forgeries upon his imperial pa- 
troness. 

The Flora bequeathed with other 
gems and antiquities to the British 
Museum, by Mr. Payne Knight, is 
another proof of how the most 
learned amateurs may be deceived. 
This gem, a cameo, was purchased 
and exhibited by Mr. Knight, as 
pure Greek work, an opinion con- 
tradicted by Pistrucci, who, taking 
off the gold band placed round the 
neck, showed his own name en- 
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graved upon the onyx. The under- 
cutting is so exaggerated that the 
good taste of Mr. Payne Knight 
ought to have guided him, in refus- 
ing to acknowledge such a false 
idea as being the production of a 
Greek artist. In justice to Pis- 
trucci, we do not hesitate to say 
that this is far from being his best 
work, but seems to have been done 
in the spirit of cruel satire or re- 
venge at some supposed slight. 

Goethe speaks of forgeries: “ Nun 
aber findet die Zweifelsucht kein 
reicheres Feld sich zu ergehen als 
gerade bei geschnittenen Steinen ; 
bald heisst es eine alte, baldeine 
moderne copie, eine Wiederholung, 
eine Nachahmung, bald erregt der 
stein Verdacht, bald eine Inschrift, 
die von besonderem Werth seyn 
sollte.” This remark was made by 
him in answer to a letter from the 
Duke Ernest v. Gotha, who himself 
says, when refusing to buy the 
Hemsterhuis-Gallitzin Collection, 
that his pleasure in possessing gems 
has often been embittered, “ as there 
are men who wish to display their 
penetrating sagacity (tiefblickende 
Kennerschaft), by appearing to 
doubt the genuineness of any work 
of art laid before them, and making 
such appear suspicious (und solche 
verdachtig machen). ‘To this we 
would, however, answer that a col- 
lector often sees an antique gem, 
when he wishes to do so, or when it 
coincides with an idea or object 
long kept in view. A distrust over- 
come by long observation renders 
an antique doubly valuable. 

The influence of gem engraving 
on coinage may be seen by a study 
of the coins of the Grecian series. 
As examples, let us take the cele- 
brated Syracusan Coinage, lately 
described by Mr. Head, of the 
British Museum, in a very careful 
work, illustrated from coins in the 
National Collection. Who can fail 
to see here the hand of the gem 
engraver? The heads of Arethusa 
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and Proserpine are carefully and 
tenderly finished; the bust of 
zwinatie, queen of Hieron II., B.c. 
275-216, is in itself a gem of art ; 
rendered more valuable by the fact 
that these interesting coins portray 
this queen, whose name is not found 
mentioned by any ancient historian. 
Gem-like work is to be found on 
the coins of Gela, Macedonia, 
Rhodes, Clazomene, Eubcea, the 
Ptvulemaic Series, published by Mr. 
Poole in the Numismatic Chronicle, 
and other types too numerous to 
mention. The Roman Consular 
Series abounds with historical re- 
cords, likewise to be found on gems. 
We have only to mention a few 
examples of the subjects found on 
the denarii of the following gentes 
tu illustrate our idea :—the Papia ; 
Cornelia; Hostilia ; Mamilia ; 
Plautia: having on the reverse, 
Aurora leading horses; Vibia, mask 
of Pan, and the name Pansa, &c. 

No article can be written without 
mentioning the series known as 
“ Pastes.” These pastes are dupli- 
cates in glass, made and sent out 
from the workshop by the ancient 
engraver, and are exceedingly valu- 
able, as in many cases subjects are 
found, proving the existence of 
gems lost to modern times. Pliny 
mentions that these glass pastes 
were often sold to the “ignobile 
vulgus,” and used by them as rings; 
representing, in fact, the glass 
orpainents worn so commonly i 
the present day by people who 
wish to ape the fashions. Some 
of the pastes preserved in the 
British Museum, such as the head 
of the philosopher Aristippus, in- 
scribed with his name, APIZETINNOYL; 
a bust wearing cuirass, humeralia, 
and paludamentum; a head of 
Apollo, resembling the workman- 
ship of the Rhodian series of coins ; 
head, front of Jupiter Ammon, are 
all specimens deserving a careful 
examination, as works of exceeding 
value. 
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The antique gems in the British 
Museum are on exhibition in the 
room known officially as “ Orna- 
ment Room,” and very generally as 
the “ Portland Vase Room,” this 
superlative work of ancient art 
being exhibited here. The gems 
are arranged in a long case, and 
are fixed in thin boards covered 
with blue velvet. These boards are 
pierced in such a manner as to hold 
the ring, mounted gem, or paste, 
with safety. Behind these boards 
are looking-glasses placed at the 
angle necessary to bring out the 
colour, material, and workmanship 
of the gem to the best advantage. 
Casts in plaster of Paris, very care- 
fully done by Mr. Ready, the 
Sormatore of the Museum, are 
placed under the intaglios, and are 
invaluable in helping the amateur 
to discover the beauties of the 
workmanship engraved upon them. 
The subjects are arranged as follows: 
Deities; heroic Myths; Portraits ; 
Scenes and objects from real life; 
lastly, Gnostic, Oriental, and a few 
Medizeval and Modern gems. The 
workmanship in such a eollection, 
and with such an arrangement (the 
best that could be adopted), varies 
exceedingly; and specimens of fine 
Greek or Roman work, carefully 
finished, are to be found side by 
side with others of execrable taste 
and design. 

Among the intaglios deserving 
special mention, are, the head of 
Medusa, on an amethy st, represent- 
ing Medusa with the eyes closed. 
This intaglio is so beautiful that it 
justifies the imagination of the 
French amateurs, who saw the 
name, Pyrgoteles, in the almost 
invisible marks scratched on the 
surface. A head of Hercules, on a 
blue beryl, with club in field, and 
inscribed [NA100, is highly praised 
by Winckelmann, Visconti, and 
others. This intaglio i is mentioned 
by Faber (“ Imagines Illustrium”’) 
as early as 1606, who imagined this 
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to be, on account of the signature, 
the signet ring of Pompey. On 
the sale of the Strozzi Cabinet to 
the Due de Blacas, this gem was 
stolen by the person who packed 
up the collection. It reappeared 
some years afterwards in the 
Schellersheim Collection, and was 
repurchased in 1853 by the Duc 
de Blacas. A modern fac-simile 
exists, which is interesting as being 
a very careful copy, as well as a 
means of comparison of styles of 
workmanship, ancient and modern. 

Head of Medusa in chalcedony, 
nearly 14 inches in length by 1 inch 
in diameter, mentioned by Winckel- 
mann, Dr. Brunn, Mr. ‘King, and 
others, is a gem which creates dis- 
cussion. Mr, Newton, in the 
official “ Guide to the Blacas Col- 
lection of Antiquities,” says :— 
“The style will remind the numis- 
matist of the beautiful coins of 
Mithridates, to whose period this 
gem may belong.” Mr. King, on 
the other hand, in a paper read by 
him before the Archological In- 
stitute, writes of this gem as 
follows :—‘* Medusa’s head in pro- 
file, perhaps the best known gem 
in the whole Strozzi Cabinet, bas 
to me, notwithstanding its long- 
established reputation as a master- 
piece of Greek art, all the air of 
an early cinque-ceuto work ;” and 
speaks as follows of the material :— 
“A very strong proof of its date 
is supplied by the material, a 
common white chalcedony, much 
clouded by repeated application to 
heated wax; a stone never used for 
intagli in fine work of Greek or 
Roman age, but, on the other hand, 
a great favourite with the cinque- 
cento engravers.’ 

In this particular case the weight 
of evidence is decidedly in Mr. 
King’s favour; the workmanship 


does not equal ‘that on the coins of 


Mithridates, but is in feeling and 
treatment decidedly cinque-cento. 
This gem is signed COAQNOC, It 
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was found near the Church of SS. 
Giovanni e, Paolo, on the Monte 
Celio, at Rome, and then became 
the property of Mare Antonio 
Sabbatini. 

The head of Asculapius on a car- 
nelian, having in the field the ser- 
pent-twined staff, is mentioned by 
Visconti, who calls it “ frammento 
nobilissimo.” The name AYAOY is 
of much later period. On au ame 
thyst we find a head of Pan, in- 
scribed ZKYAAZ. This is a chef- 
d’ceuvre of the glyptic art, and will 
bear the closest inspection. Near 
this gem will be found another, 
the “Laughing Faun,” signed 
AMMONIOY, from P. Knight’s Col- 
lection. Another head of Medusa, 
on a sard, can be compared with the 
head on the amethyst already men- 
tioned, and nearly equals it in work- 
manship, style, and feeling. A por- 
trait, full-face, of Julius Cesar, in- 
scribed ATOZKOPIAOX, formerly i in 
the Barth Collection, on a jacinth, 
or, more probably, hyacinthine gar- 
net, stands, together with a portrait 
of the same emperor, on a sard, 
formerly in the Payne Knight Col- 
lection, not Towneley, as mentioned 
by Mr. King, which is signed 
AIOZKOYPIAOY. The latter bears 
off the palm. A Hercules Bibax, 
signed AAMQN, finds a replica in 
the Marlborough Collection; the 
gem in the National Collection is, 
however, greatly superior, as may 
be seen by comparison of style and 
work. Another Hercules, signed 
CEAEYK, is condemned by Mr. King 
as of modern work. We cannot 
agree with him; the details coin- 
ciding more with the spirit of late 
Roman work of a good period than 
with that of modern times. 

A bust of Victory, on a cornelian, 
from the Strozzi, is mentioned by 
K@hler, who gives it the first place 
in this collection, rich in chefs- 
d’wuvre. An Apollo Citharedus, 
on a deep-coloured sard, is a minia- 
ture copy of the Cyrene statue, to 
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be seen in the galleries of Greek 
and Roman antiquities. A small 
intaglio, representing Pallas and 
Poseidon disputing concerning the 
right to give a name to Athens, is a 
fine specimen of good Greek work, 
bearing the most minute inspection. 
A cameo in the French Museum 
has the same subject, but is not 
equal in work to this small carne- 
lian. A finely cut bust of a Bac- 
chante, of very meretricious appear- 
ance, can be justly ascribed to 
modern days, and cannot compare 
for workmanship to a dancing Bac- 
chante waving thyrsos, on a green 
paste, a beautiful and vigorous 
work, the menad being full of 
frenzy more vinous than religious. 
Among the Scarabei may be men- 
tioned a burnt onyx, engraved with 
the subject found on the coins of 
Himera; Kapaneus struck by 
lightning; the celebrated Canino 
ring, with its handsome mounting ; 
Patroclus taking leave of Achilles ; 
Ulysses recognized by his dog; 
Apollo, similar in subject to the 
coins of Kaulonia,in Bruttium; Tan- 
talus vainly endeavouring to reach 
the water ever flowing from him ; 
Sisyphus rolling a ponderous stone 
up a rock, the two latter clever and 
interesting scarabs. An interesting 
scarab represents a warrior fallen 
on one knee, holding a bow and 
brandishing a club, a serpent ap- 
proaches to bite his foot. “This 
figure has been called Orion, Kad- 
mos, or Herakles Ophiuchos.” Mr. 
King sees here “ Philoctetes serpent- 
stung in the act of violating his 
promise to the dying Hercules, by 
betraying to the Greeks his con- 
cealed weapons, required for the 
capture of Troy.” Goethe had in 
his collection a gem, which he desig- 
nates as of ancient Greek work 
(Ein uralt griechischer geschnit- 
tener Stein), on which was engraved 
this very subject, and which anti+ 
quarians of his day interpreted as 
Hercules armed, previous to his 
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fighting the Nemwan lion; there 
is, however, no foundation for such 
an idea. 

The National Collection now pos- 
sesses a good series of portraits, 
and among the intaglios we may 
mention the portraits of Julius 
Cesar, Augustus, Claudius, Ha- 
drian, Trajan, Titus, L. Verus, L. 
Z#lius, Commodus, Didius Julianus, 
Carinus, and Magnia Urbica, Maxi- 
miam Hercules, and a curious paste, 
Pescennius Niger, a rare portrait. 
These are generally of excellent 
workmanship, agreeing in every 
respect with the work found on the 
aurei and denarii. A little portrait 
of a very youthful poet, having a 
bay sprig in front of him, has been 
named Horace, and figures on the 
title page of the ‘“ Opera,” pub- 
lished by Messrs. King and Munro, 
illustrated by gems. In the field of 
the gem is placed the letter H ; the 
Museum authorities, therefore, main- 
tained the attribution of the late 
owner, and entitled this portrait 
Horace. The only other known 
portrait of the genial Flaccus is 
one to be seen on a contorniate 
in the Medal Room, but this cannot 
be believed authentic, the contor- 
niate being much later than the 
Augustan age. Statues of the poet 
did exist, and we may, perhaps, 
allow ourselves to hope that we see 
a copy en petit of the features of 
the friend of Augustus, Mecenas, 
and Virgil. But, perhaps, the por 
trait most to be noticed as a fine 
work of glyptic art, is one which has 
not found a place in our museums, 
but is to be seen in the Paris Col- 
lection, a cabinet which well repays 
a visit, namely, the Julia Titi, 
signed EYOAOE® EMIOIEI, figured by 
Mr. King in his “ Engraved Gems,” 
but, unfortunately, with a very pal- 
pable error in the signature. This 
engraving on an aquamarine proves 
the excellence of the work to be 
seen on the aurei, struck in honour 
of this princess. 
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Von Hammer derives the word 
cameo from “camaut,” camel's 
hump, as applied to anything pro- 
minent, and not from the Arabic 
“chemeia.” The Strozzi, De la 
Turbie, Barth, Woodhouse Collec- 
tions, incorporated together, have 
brought up to the rank of “ respec- 
tability’’ the cameos of the National 
Collection, hitherto too insignificant 
to require much mention. Previous 
to the purchase of the Blacas Collec- 
tion, and the reception of the Wood- 
house Collection by bequest, the 
camei exhibited numbered scarcely 
a dozen specimens of ancient work. 
Among these, however, was to be 
noticed a snuff-box, bequeathed to 
the Museum by Lady Holland, the 
lid set with a cameo, having for the 
subject a young faun riding upon 
a goat. This snuff-box has also an 
historical record. which renders it 
doubly valuable, being the present 
made by Pope Pius VII. to Napo- 
leon I. after the Treaty of Tolen- 
tino. The Woodhouse cameo of 
Pallas Athéné is, perhaps, as fine a 
specimen of Greek workmanship as 
any contained in the museums of 
Europe, and largely participates of 
the feeling and treatment of the 
best age of Greek workmanshi 
an age which gave to Athens, 
through the exertions of Pericles, 
a Phidias, an Aischylos, a Sopho- 
kles. 

The Divus Augustus formerly in 
the Strozzi Collection, but which 
became later the property of the 
Due de Blacas, possesses an Euro- 
pean celebrity, and being now on 
exhibition with the other gems en- 
graved with portraits of Roman 
emperors, in the British Museum, 
remains a specimen of fine Roman 
work. The bust is adorned with 
the wxgis. The material, a most 
perfect sardonyx of three layers, 
all most skilfully utilised. This 
cameo is of oval form, measuring 
5} inches by 3g. The head was 
adorned, when in the possession of 
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Bishop Leo Strozzi, with a diadem 
set with gems, which becoming de- 
cayed by age was replaced by the 
present ornamentation. Though this 
cameo cannot compare for size and 
interest with that in the French 
Museum, representing the apothe- 
osis of Augustus, yet it is, as a 
portrait, valuable in workmansbip, 
material, and beauty of design. By 
its side is to be found a smaller 
cameo, set in a mounting ascribed 
to the time of Cellini. This por- 
trait represents the same emperor 
at a more advanced period of life. 

The sensuous features of Messa- 
lina will next attract the eye; the 
arrangement of the hair being in- 
teresting as the prototype of the 
wigs, though unpowdered, of the 
time of Louis XLV., which were 
never undone for fourteen days, 
being too elaborate a*structure to 
admit of ordinary daily attention. 
A bust, which is ascribed by some 
to the young Germanicus, by others 
to Marcellus, whom we have men- 
tioued above as a gem-collector, is 
inscribed EMITYIX, the remaining 
letters (ANOZ) being wanting. 
This signature is admitted as ge- 
nuine by most antiquarians, such 
as Brunn, Kohler, and others who 
have treated the subject of signa- 
tures, and is to be seen engraved in 
Faber’s “ Illustrium Imagines,” as 
early as the year 1598. Another 
cameo of Germanicus, 4 inches in 
diameter, belongs to France, and 
represents his apotheosis, being 
borne heavenward upon the wings 
of a mighty eagle. In the earlier 
centuries this cameo was supposed 
to bea portrait of St. John the 
Evangelist, the eagle accompanying 
this saint in early representations, 
and was purchased from the monks 
of St. Evre de Toul by Louis XIV. 
The cameo had been dedicated to 
this cathedral by Bishop Humbert 
on his return from Constantinople 
in 1049. 

A good specimen of Greek work 
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is to be found on a cameo now 
in the British Museum, having 
portraits of a king and queen, side 
by side, the treatment being very 
delicate, and deserving of compari- 
son with the Roman work mentioned 
above. The few cameos of Greek 
work bring to us a better know- 
ledge of Greek sentiment and feel- 
ing than almost any other relics of 
ancient art. This also came from 
the Strozzi Collection, and was 
named, though evidently without 
any reason, busts of Ptolemy Phila- 
delphus and Arsinoe. A nomencla- 
ture denied by the iconography to 
be found on the staters of that 
period. For a description of a 
centauress suckling her infant foal, 
vide Lucian Zeuxis, c. 6. The eagle 
of Jupiter being fed by Ganymedes, 
is a pretty little cameo from the 
De la Turbie Collection. To this 
myth of early days do we find an 
explanation by Goethe, when speak- 
ing also of a “ Hylas, von den 
Nymphen geraubt. Dieses, wie 
das vorige Bild, wahrscheinlich auf 
fruh verstorbene Lieblinge der Fa- 
milie deutend, ganz in antiken 
classischen Sinn, das Voriiberge- 
hende immerfort lebend und bli- 
hend zu denken.” A poetical idea 
worthy of Goethe’s poetical mind. 
Though we might greatly enlarge 
on this subject by quoting the 
camei of other countries, we must 
now turn away from this interest- 
ing series, and call the attention of 
our readers to other works less 
beautiful, but of interest to archsolo- 
gists. The rings bearing medical 
prescriptions engraved upon them 
are rather numerous; a fine speci- 
men is inscribed Herophili Opo- 
balsamum, the private stamp of a 
physician who evidently made up 
his own medicines. The seated 
figure of Roma is copied from the 
denarii bearing that device. We 
may mention here that the “ Jus 
Annuli” was conferred by Augustus 
on Antoninus Musa, a physician 
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who attended him during along and 
painful illness. Numerous others 
are to be seen in the Museum Col- 
lection. 

In medieval days, and earlier, 
antique gems were used as seals, 
though altered and tooled in such a 
manner as to be almost unrecog- 
nizable. A third head, vaguely 
scratched in, is added to the double- 
headed Janus, and thus represents 
the Trinity. A muse, holding a 
mask, was named daughter of Hero- 
dias, holding the head of John the 
Baptist. The petasos of Hermes 
became the nimbus surrounding the 
head of Christ. The shepherd 
Faustulus was entitled the Good 
Shepherd. As a rule, however, 
early Christian gems are not speci- 
mens of fine art, but only curious 
as belonging to a particular sect. 
Mr. King’s “ Gnostic Gems” will 
be found to contain all the infor- 
mation that could be gathered to- 
gether on a subject about which, 
however, little is known with cer- 
tainty. 

Much could be added to this 
paper, but would require more space 
than could possibly be here devoted 
to it. We have, however, endea- 
voured to lay before our readers a 
few ideas connected with a study, 
which is rich both in beauty and 
thought. Ancient art comes to us 
here in all its development, from 
the most delicate period to the 
coarse and rude age—from the most 
— to the most prosaic. These 
ittle records of bygone days have 
come to us, bringing with them a 
flavour of religious ideas, now past 
and gone, but which, when living, 
were rife with beauteous imagery, 
and abounded with myths produc- 
tive of the finest perfection of in- 
terpretative thought. Max Miiller, 
Cox, Goethe, and numerous authors 
have dug deeply into the mines of 
Greek mythology, and have laid be- 
fore us ideas which serve as a guide 
to a better understanding of the an- 
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cient religions. The idea by Goethe, 
which we have quoted above, is one 
which we daily see inscribed on the 
tombs of children early called away 
—a hope to meet again. Zeus 
snatches up to heaven the beautiful 
Ganymedes, a classic interpretation 
of whom the Gods love die young. 
The oaks, moved by mighty winds, 
join in the hymns offered to the 
Dodonian Zeus. The Tritons, blow- 
ing through their hollowed shells, 
recall to our memory the lazy wash- 
ing of the murmuring sea, or its 
mighty roar when excited by the 
tempestuous wirid. Sucha natural 
religion demanded an aid from art, 
and no remains have come down to 
our time, richer in the representa- 
tion of myths, than those to which 
we have called attention. The love 
of nature was also inherent in the 
Greek mind; to them the rustling 
reeds became music, and Pan formed 
the syrinx on which he played. 
The nodding and swaying of the 
trees was marked by them, and we 
find the expression poonyopas as eX- 
plaining an oratory full of majesty. 
All these ideas were represented in 
ancient art, and makes the study of 
antiquity doubly valuable. Goethe, 
in describing a small intaglio in his 
possession, calls it an echo of art.* 
The platesof Mr. Head’s “History 
of the Coinage of Syracuse,” men- 
tioned above, deserve the attention 
of those interested in the best means 
of reproducing works of ancient 
art. If we take, as specimens, 
figures 1, 2, of Plate IX., Nike 
erecting trophy B.c. 310-307, we 
are struck at once with the simi- 
larity of the work on this coin, and 
the work ona large scarab chalce- 
dony, bought by the British Mu- 
seum from the Castellani Collec- 
tion. The process adopted by the 
Autotype Company seems to be as 
yet the most perfect, as the ridicu- 
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lous errors made by some engravers 
when copying signatures on gems, 
or legends on coins, are thus 
avoided. Mr. Head’s concluding 
remarks on this subject, as well as 
op the many calls demanded from 
scientific inquirers, by the class of 
coins which he has so skilfully in- 
terpreted, will repay a perusal by 
those interested in antiquarian lore. 
The Coinage of Syracuse, as works 
of art, equal in beauty any of the 
series of Ancient Greece; and we 
quote the following passage, as a 
specimen of Mr. Head’s critical 
knowledge of ancient art, as well as 
a testimony in favour of the opiaion 
mentioned by the writer, that gem- 
engravers were often called upon to 
practice their skill upon the coinage 
of their country :—“ The silver coins 
of the reigns of Dionysius and his 
successors (B.C. 406-345), are doubt- 
less the most splendid specimens 
of numismatic art which exist, for 
luxury of style and delicacy of art. 

They ‘do not, however, exhibit that 
purity of simplicity which charae- 

terize the best art of Hellas and 
Ionia. The engravers’ names which 
occur most frequently, are Eveenetos, 
Eukleides, Kimon, and Parme. 

The first two of these are often 
combined with reverses, by Eume- 
nos. Eukleides and Kimon excelled 
in the representation of the full-face. 
The head of Pallas, by Eukleides, 
and that of Arethusa, by Kimon, 
are now justly celebrated, especially 
the latter ; while the former appears 
to have been so great a favourite 
at the time, as to have been adopted 
for the drachms and half-drachms 
of this period, the reverses of which 
are respectively, Leukaspis, and 
quadriga. . . 

“The dekadrachms of this period 
are numerous, but seem to be all 
the works of the two artists Evene- 
tos and Kimon, although they are 


* Kunst-Echo—an echo rich with sound, never to be re- uttered. 
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not all signed. The reverses of this 
silver exhibit great variety of de- 
tail; those by Eumenos and Eve- 
netos may be known by their style. 
The work of the former is charac- 
terized by its stiffness, and by a 
certain roughness of execution; 
that of the latter by an almost gem- 
like minuteness of work, which ap- 
proaches to hardness.” 

Mr. Head’s position at the British 
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Museum enables him to speak with 
authority. The “History of the 
Coinage of Syracuse”’ is, therefore, 
doubly welcome for its historical, as 
well as artistic merits, being of value 
to the students of ancient mytho- 
logy, history, and art. The series of 
plates are exceedingly useful to 
those who have not Mr. Head’s op- 
portunities for studying the finest 
periods of Ancient Art. 


COGGIA’S COMET. 


(COMET III., 
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By J. Brrmine@Ham. 


THe disappearance of the above 
fine object seems to have been as 
sudden as the appearance of the 
great comet of 1861. Just at the 
time of its fullest development, 
when its glowing nucleus and 
splendid tail were attracting general 
admiration, it vanished, as with a 
leap, down the northern horizon 
into the viewless depths about the 
sun. If still not equal to the 
wonderful comet of 1861, nor even 
to Donati’s comet of ’58, it was in 
one point of interest far superior 
to those as well as to every other 
comet that had previously appeared; 
for it was by far the brightest that 
was ever subject to examination 
with the spectroscope. 

It is needless to say that, with 
that marvellous instrument, we may 
hope, in time, to become in a great 
degree acquainted with the con- 
stitution of heavenly bodies, not 
only as to the state in which exists 
the matter that composes them, but 


as to the identity of the matter 
itself. At present, however, it 
might be premature to regard with 
complete confidence the astronomi- 
cal results said to be derived from 
the spectroscope. We know that 
the science to which it belongs 
cannot be considered as by any 
means complete; and we con- 
tinually see new facts turning up 
which show that we need a much 
better acquaintance with certain 
natural laws befure we can venture 
quite decidedly to expound its 
revelations. Continuous spectra, 
with the colours of the rainbow, 
have been thought to prove that 
the light which produced them pro- 
ceeded from bodies either fluid or 
solid; while a spectrum consisting 
of only a few bright lines, separated 
by dark spaces, or of only one 
bright line, would show that the 
luminous substance was in a state 
of gas. It seems, however, only 
natural to suppose that a sufficient 
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number of different gases of various 
refractive powers would make up a 
continuous spectrum. Further, it 
is now known that even single gases, 
under certain circumstances of tem- 
perature and condensation, will give 
spectra more or less continuous 
and complete; and here opens a 
vast field of research to be explored 
before the astronomer can be sure 
that he correctly reads the cypher- 
ings of the spectroscope. It may 
at least, however, be taken for 
granted that. although a continuous 
spectrum does not conclusively 
prove the luminous body not to be 
a gas, a spectrum with only a few 
bright lines crossing a dark field 
shows that it is certainly neither 
fluid nor solid. But a heavenly 
body may shine with no light of 
its own, but with the sunlight 
reflected ; and thus, in the case of 
a planet, anything particular that 
could be discovered about it with the 
spectroscope would relate only to 
the absorbing power of its atmos- 
phere. 

The comets that have hitherto 
been spectroscopically examined 
have given compound spectra, more 
or less feebly continuous to a 
certain extent, and crossed by 
bright lines. From this it has been 
inferred that the comet shines both 
with light reflected from the sun, 
which produces the continuous 
spectrum, and with light of its 
own, which proceeds from an in- 
candescent gas, and hence the 
bright lines It may, indeed, be 
so, for flame is found to be a 
good reflector of light from another 
source, and Tyndall has shown the 
great reflective power of highly 
rarefied vapour; but from the fore- 
going considerations it must be 
apparent that the spectroscope by 
itself, and without the aid of its 
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kindred instrument, the polari- 
scope, would by no means deter- 
mine whether the continuous spec- 
trum of a comet is to be referred 
to solar light reflected, or to its 
own native light, though it may be 
altogether in a state of gas. 

Newton’s idea that comets were 
composed of water, was fancifully 
utilized by Whiston in accounting 
for Noah’s flood, and it is still put 
forward by some scientific writers. 
The Saxon philosopher, Zollner, 
who regards comets as the fluid, 
and meteors as the solid, residues 
of a demolished planet, concludes 
that water and carburetted hydrogen 
in a fluid state are the constituents 
of cometary masses ; and Dr. Zenker 
believes that water in the state of 
ice forms, even when near the sun, 
at least the nucleus of the comet.* 
Secchi found by micrometrical 
measurement that the bright lines 
in the spectrum of comet IL., 1868, 
were lines of carbon ; and this was 
directly proved by Huggins, who 
compared the spectrum with that of 
olefiant gas rendered luminous by 
the electric spark. Hence there 
seems to have arisen a tendency to 
regard carbon as a principal element 
in comets; but the generalization 
appears scarcely well founded, as 
will be seen by the following list of 
the comets that have hitherto been 
spectroscopically examined 

The first was comet I., 1864; and 
its spectrum, according to Donati, 
consisted of three bright lines not 
indicating carbon or hydrogen. 

The second was comet I., 1866, 
observed by Huggins, who found a 
faint continuous spectrum crossed 
by one bright line, to which Secchi, 
favoured by a Roman atmosphere, 
was enabled to add two others; but 
no coincidence with the spectrum 
of carburetted hydrogen. 





* ‘¢ Astronomische Nachrichten,’’ No. 1890. 
+ Secchi, ‘‘ Memoria, II., Sugli Spettri Prismatici,” &c., p. 25. 
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The third was comet II., 1867, in 
which Huggins found a continuous 
spectrum so strong that the pre- 
sence of bright lines was only sus- 
pected. Its physical structure was 
considered similar to that of comet 
L., 1866. 

The fourth was Brorsen’s comet, 
comet I., 1868, and here again 
was found neither by Huggins nor 
by Secchi any indications of carbon, 
hydrogen, or nitrogen Secchi says 
of this comet: “23rd and 25th 
April, 1868. The spectrum of this 
comet is precisely the reverse of 
certain stars. It has three zones; 
one green, one blue, and one red 
and yellow divided in two. Com- 
pared with Venus, it was seen that 
the hydrogen line F fell in the 
middle of a dark zone in the comet. 
.. + The green of the comet was 
between the line 4 of magnesium 
and the atmospheric group of 
nitrogen. The yellow was midway 
between magnesium and sodium. 
The blue was after the F line of 
Venus.” With the polariscope 
Secchi found himself “ justified in 
concluding that the light of the 
nucleus was its own, and not re- 
flected from the sun;” but in the 
light of the surrounding coma he 
found traces of polarization.* 

The fifth was comet II., 1868, 
already referred to as showing a 
coincidence in its spectruin with 
that of carburetted hydrogen. 

The sixth was observed by Wolf 
and Rayet, but without identifying 
its lines. 

The seventh, observed by Vogel 
of Bothkamp, Holstein, and by 
Huggins, appeared similar to Bror- 
sen’s comet in its spectrum. 

The eighth was Encke’s comet, 
observed in 1871 by Huggins, by 
the American astronomer Young, 
and by Vogel. In its spectrum 
Huggins believed that he found an 
indication of carbon and hydrogen, 
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of the other two observers. 

The ninth seems to have been 
examined only by Vo%el. who saw 
no trace of carburetted hydrogen. 

The tenth was Borelly’s comet 
(c., 1873). Its spectrum seemed to 
Vogel to consist of three bright 
bands, but on account of its low 
position near the horizon, any closer 
scrutiny was impossible. 

The eleventh was comet (d., 1873), 
discovered by Henry of Paris. It 
presented the usual cometary spec- 
trum of three bright bands, which 
were found by Vogel to show a 
full coincidence with the lines of 
carbon.t 

Thus of eleven comets spectro- 
scopically examined only two gave 
unquestionable indications of car- 
bon, while its presence was doubtful 
in a third. Of the remaining eight 
six gave no sign of carbon, and 
from the other two was drawn no 
evidence one way or the other. The 
spectrum of Coggia’s comet will be 
described further on. 

The tail has ever been the feature 
by which comets have attracted the 
notice of ordinary observers. How 
many of those bodies which from 
time to time have filled the world 
with astonishment or fear would 
have passed away unnoticed, with- 
out their striking appendages! A 
star more or less in the heavens 
would have been remarked, at best, 
only by a few; nor would the pecu- 
liar character of its hazy light have 
always made the tailless comet dis- 
tinguishable among the myriads of 
the heavenly host. Thegreat comets 
of 1858 and 1861 would secure no 
general attention were it not for 
their tails; and the celebrated comet 
of 1630, with a tail extending over 
half the visible sky, had a nucleus 
scarce so striking as a star of the 
second magnitude. Still there have 
been comets which were promi- 





* “Memoria,” &c., p. 22. 
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nently visible with only insignificant 
tails, or without any tail whatever. 
Such were those of 1585 and 1768; 
and the comets of 1665 and 1682 
were described by Cassini as equal- 
ling Jupiter in roundness and defi- 
nition of outline. These, however, 
are among very rare, exceptional 
cases ; and, ignoring the fables that 
made certain comets equal to the 
sun or moon in brightness, we need 
not be told that it is in the develop- 
ment of the tail that the strange 
apparition has generally so struck 
the senses and excited the imagi- 
nation in every age. In that won- 
drous appendage lay the active force 
or mystical significance attributed to 
comets by ignorance and supersti- 
tion, and in a scientific point of view 
the tail, as may easily be supposed, 
is the most interesting of cometary 
phenomena. To explain it we have 
various theories, differing in degrees 
of insufficiency. Newton considered 
the comet's tail as a vaporous ema- 
nation caused to ascend in a di- 
rection away from the sun by the 
gravitating force of a great solar 
interplanetary atmosphere, in the 
same way that smoke is made to 
rise by the atmosphere of the earth. 
Electricity, the great ally of scienti- 
fic conjecturers, has, of course, been 
considered to explain everything 
about the tail; but the most striking 
theory in contradistinction with 
Newton's has been suggested by 
Tyndall, who draws the tail from 
only a chemical action of light. 
That distinguished experimenter 
proved by a most ingenious contri- 
vance that when the electric light, 
concentrated by a lens, is sent along 
through a glass tube containing the 
vapour of a compound substance in 
a state of extreme tenuity, the va- 
pour is decomposed by the chemical, 
or actinic action of the light, and 
precipitated in the form of a cloud, 
which soon fills the tube, and then 
this cloud possesses a most extra- 
ordinary power of reflecting the 
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light that strikes it. The smallest_ 
quantity of vapour throws off a flood 
of light that is quite wonderful, and 
its transparence is such that the 
flame of a wax taper seen through 
it seems not in any way affected. 
Arguing from this experiment, 
Tyndall supposes, in the first place, 
that those regions of space in which 
comets’ tails are developed must be 
filled with a gaseous chemical com- 
pound maintained in a state of great 
tenuity by the heating power of the 
sun. The more dense vapour of the 
comet’s head absorbs the heat-rays 
at the red end of the spectrum, 
while it permits the actinic rays at 
the violet end to pass through. 
These chemically-acting rays, in the 
absence of the heat-rays, decompose 
the vapour beyond the comet's head, 
and a cloud-like precipitate super- 
venes. From this the light that 
accompanies the actinic rays is re- 
flected to the eye of the observer, 
and hence the apparent tail, which, 
perhaps more descriptively than 
absurdly, might be :alled a lumi- 
nous shadow. It is remarked that 
comets’ tails are generally well de- 
fined on the side facing the quarter 
of the heavens toward which they 
are moving, while on the other side 
they gradually fade away to indis- 
tinctness. This fact, together with 
the usual curve in the tail, has been 
supposed by many to indicate the 
existence of the so-called resisting 
medium, and, according to Tyndall, 
it may be ascribed to the medium 
without the resistance in this way: 
The action of the chemical rays 
is instantaneous in forming the pre- 
cipitate, which is well defined on the 
side in the direction of the comet's 
motion, but the calorific rays are 
not equally energetic in effecting 
the re-combination of the gases, 
and evaporating the precipitate left 
behind in the comet’s advance. 
The synthesis occurs rather gra- 
dually, and hence the indefinite 
shading off of the tail on the side of 
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the regions from which the comet is 
retreating. From all this it will be 
understood that the comet has no 
tail of-its own, properly speaking, 
but makes an apparent tail out of 
extraneous matter. Further, this 
tail is continually changing, and the 
same tail does not exist in its en- 
tirety for any conceivable portion of 
time. ‘The theory would seem to 
be partly illustrated by the long 
beam made to move through a foggy 
atmosphere, by the turning round 
of an ordinary bull’s-eye lamp. It 
is not the matter that advances, but 
only the illuminating beam that 
passes through it. 

It might be considered that Tyn- 
dall’s theory would serve to elimi- 
nate at least one difficulty about 
comets’ tails regarded as emanations 
from the nucleus, and believed to be 
brandished like rigid rods, according 
to Sir John Herschel’s comparison, 
in or near the direction of the ra- 
dius vector. In that view of the 
ease, the matter at the extremities 
of the tails would have to move in 
curves longer, in many instances, 
by several hundred millions of miles, 
than those described in the same 
time by the heads of the comets in 
their lightning swoops at perihelion. 
This is contrary to all analogy in 
the solar system, where the exterior 
body, moving in the greater curve, 


moves the slower, and it is, in fact, 


directly opposed to the received 
laws of motion and gravitation. 
The great comets of 1680 and 1843 
approached the sun to within nearly 
half the moon's distance from the 
earth, when their speed attained to at 
least one hundred millions of miles 
an hour. If their tails moved like 
rigid rods, the matter in those parts 
of them which were distant one hun- 
dred millions of miles from the nuclei 
must havetravelled more than double 
as fast as light itself, which, as is well 
known, has a velocity of near two 
hundred thousand miles per second. 
But it seems by no means necessary 
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to adopt those views of the rigidity 
of the tail, even on an emanation 
hypothesis, which does not, in fact 
(as it could be easily shown), re- 
quire the tail to move any faster 
than the head to accord with the 
phenomena witnessed; and therefore 
the difficulty alluded to, as possibly 
considered to be removed by ‘Tyn- 
dall’s theory, does not at all exist. 
‘The suddenness with which comets’ 
tails are developed is, in some cases, 
quite astonishing ; and the amazing 
velocity with which matter shot out 
from the nucleus should move in 
order to form them in the time 
observed has been also regarded as 
a stumbling-block in the way of a 
theory like the Newtonian. The 
sudden development is, I think, a 
chief objection to Tyndall's theory 
as well, according to which, as I ap- 
prehend it, the comet’s tail, from its 
incipient formation, should always 
extend to the borders of the cireum- 
solar region occupied by the matter 
that causes its appearance. Hence, 
as the comet plunges deeper into 
that matter on approaching the 
sun, the tail should progressively 
lengthen; the reverse phenomenon 
occurring on the retreat from peri- 
helion. But there is no such regu- 
larity in the formation of comets’ 
tails, to which apparently no rule 
whatever can be applied. In general, 
the greatest development takes 
place after the comet begins to 
recede from the sun, as happened 
notably with the great comet of 
1680; but with others the tails have 
been largest before that time, as 
was shown by Halley’s comet in 
1835. In this case, the tail attained 
its greatest length a month before 
the arrival at perihelion, at which 
point no tail whatever seems to huve 
been noticed. 

Neither is the fact of comets’ 
tails being extended not exactly in 
a direction opposite to the sun in 
favour of Tyndall’s theory. They 
have been known to form even con- 
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siderable angles, sometimes reach- 
ing to right angles with the line 
between the comet and the sun ; and 
then there are the comets with 
several tails, like the celebrated one 
of 1744, which had at least six of 
those appendages spreading out, fan- 
like, in different directions. The 
brightness along the edge, and 
comparative interior darkness, which 
frequently give a forked appearance 
to the comet’s tail, seem to me 
equally opposed to an acceptance of 
‘Tyndall's theory, according to which, 
as it strikes me, the central line of 
the tail, prolonged from the centre 
of the comet, should be the Lright- 
est; for it must be in the central or 
densest parts of the head that the 
sun’s heat-exciting rays are most 
absorbed, and the actinic rays left 
free for producing their greatest 
effects. In several cases tails have 
been seen extending directly from 
the comet toward the sun; and, in- 
deed, in every instance, the /irst 
projection of the tail is in that 
direction, from which, however, it 
is soon turned backward as if by 
some solar repulsive force that 
sweeps it off to its extreme length 
in the opposite quarter of the 
heavens. Tuking the foregoing facts 
into consideration, it appears, I 
think, that in almost every point of 
view, even the normal comet's tail 
is utterly unexplained by 'T'yndall’s 
theory. The brightness at the 
edge, and central darkness, the in- 
cipient projection toward the sun, 
the resulting curve round the head 
in the retreat backward, the de- 
parture from the line of the radius 
vector, and the several envelopes, 
doubtless connected with the tail, 
which surround the nucleus, all 
seem directly opposed to the views 
of Tyndall. Yet those views have 
found favour with men well qualified 
to judge them ; and, in any case, it 
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would be far from my design to 
undervalue the experiment which 
has been referred to as justifying 
them ; for, however deficient it may 
really be for that purpose, its clever- 
ness is undoubted, and it has served 
at least to elucidate one important 
fact in showing the extraordinary 
light-reflecting power of vapour ina 
state of high tenuity. 

‘The tail of the late comet was 
seen only for a few nights in great 
development. It was slightly curved, 
and might be clearly traced for a 
length of twenty degrees, but it 
seemed much longer on account of 
the comet's position low down in 
the sky, for the same reason that the 
stars seem more widely separated 
from each other when near the 
horizon than when high up in the 
heavens. In Greece, favoured by 
clearer and darker summer skies, 
the eminent director of the Athens 
Observatory, Dr. Schmidt, estimated 
the length of the tail at no less than 
fifty degrees. Its orbit, announced 
by Mr. Hind as a parabola, has been 
found by several German astrono- 
mers to be elliptical, but of a length 
so immense that the comet’s return, 
according to Schulhof, of Vienna, -is 
not to be expected for 12,000 years. 
It would never return if the orbit 
were parabolic, and, indeed, the differ- 
ence cannot be thought by us of the 
present day as very important. 

Although no meteor swarm has 
been observed in connection with 
this comet, we must not conclude 
that such may not in reality exist. 
That clearest of popularly scientific 
writers, Lardner, in his account of 
various fanciful notions regarding 
comets,* ridiculed the idea of For- 
ster, who wanted to connect the 
great comet of 1680 with a number 
of remarkable meteors that were 
seen in Germany; but had Dr. 
Lardner been aware of facts that in 
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later years have been well estab- 
lished, he would rather have given 
Mr. Forster credit for a sagacious 
conjecture. The Italian astronomer, 
Schiaparelli, of the Milan Observa- 
tory, was, 1 believe, the first who 
proved the identity of a comet's 
path with that of a meteor stream ; 
and there can now be little doubt of 
the relations of comets to meteors, 
though it does not, perhaps, follow 
that every comet must be allied to 
a host of meteors travelling in its 
orbit ; nor must every meteor swarm 
related to observed comets be at 
some time or other exhibited to 
the earth. The meteors may often 
pass unseen. Those that we do see 
are made visible only when set on 
fire by the friction of our atmo- 
sphere when passing through it; and 
to permit them to reach it, the orbits 
of earth and comet must make a 
certain approach to each other. Or 
the meteors may pass in daylight, 
when, of course, they would not be 
noticed. Indeed, the celebrated 
obfuscations of the sun, one of 
which oceurred in our own times, on 
May 22, 1870, have suggested the 
passage of meteoric streams inter- 
rupting his light ; and the near co- 
incidence of those darkenings with 
the appearance of comets has, on 
some occasions, been very striking. 
A great comet in the year 43 B.c, 
coming, as was said, for Ceesar’s soul, 
perhaps to tow it with its tail to 
Elysium, was followed by a wonder- 
ful degradation of the sun’s light; 
and again, in the reign of Justinian, 
a comet was succeeded, but at a 
longer interval, by a solar dimness.* 
It is considered that it was the same 
comet that appeared on both occa- 
sions, and it is probably identical 
with the great comet of 1680. The 
Armenian chronicler, Abulfaraj, 


* “Decline and Fall,” chap. 43. 
+ **Cosmos,”’ vol. iv., p. 383. 
t “ Astr. Nachr.,” No. 2,001. 
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speaks of a flame of fire that con- 
tinued visible in the heavens, near 
the North Pole, for a whole year, in 
the reign of Justin II. Darkness 
spread over the earth, from three 
o'clock until night, and a substance 
like dust or ashes fell down from 
the sky. On this Humboldt asks: 
** Could this phenomenon have con- 
tinued a whole year like a perpetual 
northern light (magnetic storm), and 
been succeeded by darkness and 
showers of meteoric dust?”+ But 
when we consider the almost certain 
inaccuracy of any record of a phe- 
nomenon which was believed to 
be a prodigy, and when we remem- 
ber that the historian in this case 
wrote of what occurred about seven 
hundred years before his own time, 
we may justly hesitate to accept 
every detail of the account. In 
this way the stationary flame might 
be resolved into a slow-moving 
comet; and we may believe in the 
strange darkness and the dust-fall 
as merely having occurred, and in- 
dicating a meteor stream, while we 
reject any minute statements re- 
specting the time of occurrence or 
duration. 

From the spectroscopic observa- 
tions of the late comet, it is con- 
sidered to add one to the number of 
comets already described .as exhibit- 
ing lines of carbon. D’Arrest, of 
Copenhagen, notwithstanding the 
brightness of the night-sky in his 
high latitude, saw a beautiful con- 
tinuous spectrum, certainly finer 
than that of any previously observed 
comet, but less brilliant and shorter 
than that of a fixed star of appa- 
rently similar magnitude. The con- 
tinuous spectrum was crossed by 
three bright lines of carbon, two of 
them quite striking, and one faint.t 

Herr N. v. Konkely, of O-Gyalla, 


** Cosmos,” Bohn's ed., vol. iv., pp. 381, 383. 
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in Hungary, using a telescope and 
spectroscope of Browning's, com- 
pared the spectrum directly with that 
of carburetted hydrogen, with which 
it agreed perfectly. There was also 
a continuous spectrum.* 

Doctor Huggins, writing on July 
20, kindly informed me that the 
three bands observed in former 
comets are seen in the coma and 
part of the tail. There is also a con- 
tinuous spectrum, which increases 
so much in the tail, that, except 
close to the nucleus, it is very diffi- 
cult to see the bright lines. The 
whole comet shows a small amount 
of polarized light. It is known, 
from a cause which cannot here 
be explained, that the approach or 
retreat of a body from the observer 
effects a displacement of the spec- 
troscopic lines on opposite sides (as 
the case may be) of the normal 
position ; and in this truly wonder- 
ful way Dr. Huggins and others 
have actually computed the motions 
of some of the fixed stars relative 
to the earth. A certain displace- 
ment in the carbon bands of the 
comet was thus to be expected; 
but Dr. Huggins tells me, that he 
believes he has found a curious 
shift of the bands much greater 
than what would be due to the 
comet's motion. Might we antici- 
pate that the true explanation may 
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turn out to be that the observed 
bands were really not those of carbon 
at all? On the whole, it would be 
scarcely safe to conclude that we 
have as yet attained to any great 
degree of certain knowledge re- 
garding the material structure of 
comets, while we remain quite as 
ignorant as ever of the forces to 
which they exceptionally appear 
subject. 

It has been conjectured that 
comets may, to some extent, consist 
of solid particles in a state of wide 
segregation. If that notion were 
proved true, and the presence of car- 
bon in a comet well ascertained, we 
might regard the particles as crystals 
of a species that will, at once, be 
obvious to the enlightened reader. 
What an unb .unded interest would 
then be attached to that fleeting 
light in the heavens! What ecstasy ! 
what longin.s would it not excite 
in the enraptured gazer? The bright 
apparition that in other days would 
be hateful as a star of evil portent 
—an indicator of war, famine, or 
some moral woe—would now be 
veritably homaged as a celestial 
shower more precious than. that 
which poetic fancy conceived for the 
descent of a god, and the fiction of 
Danae would be eclipsed by an 
actual rain of diamonds passing 
through distant space. 


* © Astr. Nachr.,” No. 2,003. 
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THE RT. HON. AND MOST REV. RICHARD CHENEVIX 
TRENCH, D.D., 


Lord Archbishop of Dublin, §c., Primate of Ireland, P.C., and Chancellor 
of the Order of St. Patrick, §c. 


Tue family to which his Grace the Archbishop of Dublin belongs is one 
which, in its different branches, has already furnished to the public service 
several men of mark in Church and State. We have had two Archbishops 
Trench, one the last prelate who bore this rank in the See of Tuam, and 
who will long be remembered for his many Christian virtues, and the 
other the present venerated Primate of Ireland, of whom we now propose 
to say a few words. 

The present Archbishop of Dublin was born in September, 1807, being 
second son of Richard Trench, Esq., of Botley, Hants, and nephew of 
the first Lord Ashtown. The Archbishop’s mother, of whom His Grace 
has published an interesting memoir, was granddaughter and heiress of 
Dr. Chenevix, Bishop of Waterford, and appears to bave been a person 
of unusual accomplishments. Dr. Trench entered Cambridge University, 
probably about eighteen years of age, as he graduated in the year 1829 
at Trinity College. Durjng his University career he established for 
himself the reputation of being a man of vigorous intellect, and after 
leaving College improved his acquisitions there by foreign travel. On 
his return to England he was admitted into Holy Orders, and from that 
time held in succession several pastoral charges of importance. 

We first find him scouted curate of Curdridge Chapel, a district 
church to Bishop’s Waltham, in Hants. This appointment Dr. Trench con- 
tinued to hold till 1841, when he resigned this post for the curacy of Alver- 
stoke, near Gosport, to the living of which his valued friend the late Bishop 
of Winchester had been then nominated. Prior to the promotion of Dr. 
Wilberforce, four years after, we find Dr. Trench selected as rector of 
Itchenstoke, Hants, on the chalky lands between New Alresford and Win- 
chester, by Lord Ashburton, patron of the benefice. In this and the follow- 
ing year the Archbishop held the honourable academic position of Hulsean 
Lecturer at Cambridge, a post similar to the Bampton Preacher at Oxford, 
and the Donellan at Dublin. 

In 1847, Dr. Trench was chosen Divinity Professor and Theological 
Examiner in King’s College, London, and in 1856 was selected to fill the 
Deanery of Westminster, generally and properly regarded as the Blue 
Ribbon of all ecclesiastical preferment. Eleven years after this high 
recognition, Westminster, as the nursing-mother of a line of bishops, 
proved so to Dr. Trench, as bis name was recommended to the Queen by 
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the late Lord Palmerston for the see of Dublin, upon the duties of which, 
he entered, after consecration in Christ Church Cathedral, Dublin, on 
New Year’s Day, 1864. 

In succeeding to the Metropolitan See of Ireland, Dr. Trench wasinvested 
with an office which has from time to time played an important part in 
the history of the Church and of freland. In this great diocese the crosier 
had already been in the grasp of prelates whose virtues, abilities, and 
force of character any member of the Episcopal order might reasonably 
enough emulate. For instance, on the catalogue of our Metropolitans is 
written the name of Archbishop Loftus, a man of truly enlightened mind, 
who manifested his care for learning by being instrumental in the founda- 
tion of the University of Dublin, of which he was the first Provost. We 
may also mention Dr. Narcissus Marsh, who has written so largely and 
usefully on the Canon of Holy Scripture, and to whose love of literature 
and discrimination in the choice of books we are indebted for the library 
adjoining St. Patrick’s Cathedral, Dublin, a rare collection of patristic 
and scholastic divinity, forming the library of Bishop Stillingfleet. 
Marsh’s successor in the see was the celebrated Dr. William King, a 
man of superior attainments in divinity, of profound penetration in 
metaphysics, and who, in the opinion of Archbishop Whately, has written 
one of the ablest works on that mystery of philosophy and theology—the 
origin of evil. John Hoadley, also, filled the Primatial see of Ireland ; not, 
however, the prelate who made a so great an uproar in the world by having 
worn his pen to the stump in the well-known Bangorian controversy. 
Nearer our own time was Dr. William Magee, grandfather of the present 
Bishop of Peterborough, who, we trust, at a future time, will have his place 
in our gallery of illustrious Irishmen. This Archbishop, a Fellow of Trinity 
College, Dublin, and a man of rare intellectual endowments, has bequeathed 
tothe Church a most argumentative treatise on the Atonement. We cannot 
omit the name of the good and great Richard Whately, one of the clearest 
and most forcible of thinkers, and a splendid master of logic. His writings 
are varied and numerous, though less of the nature of theology than those 
of Archbishop Trench. All Whately’s books are implied in the principles 
laid down in his “ Elements of Logic,” one of the most perspicuous and 
convincing works ever penned. In many ways Archbishop Whately wrote 
in advance of his age, and often thus elicited adverse criticism ; but it was 
the dust of his chariot wheels in their sweep round the arena of human 
knowledge. 

It would be quite impossible, we believe, in any one particular, to 
tabulate the minds of Archbishops Whately and Trench, as, in a great 
measure, they seem to have had little or nothing in common beyond the 
precious quality of sincerity. Whately was a man of singular probity 
and honesty of purpose, and in his day was able to shield the Irish 
Church from the paw of the lion. Through love of paradox, and a 
singularly salient intellect, he was at times betrayed, like Aristotle, into 
the temptation incidental to independent reasoners of recoiling against 
antecedent authority in speculation and constructing systems of thought 
for himself. One of the most striking passages in the history of religious 
development would be that which represents Whately hurling the sledge- 
hammer of his merciless logic against the imposing fabric of Oxonian 
theology, which was shaken to its base by the mere concussion of the 
blow. While, therefore, under such a process of demolition, theology is 
laid in ruins, we have a compensating circumstance in the authorship of a 
writer like the present Archbishop of Dublin, who has shown himself 
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competent to build up anew what may have been, whether in fact or 
intention, hewn down by others. 

The writings of Archbishop Trench, it will be found, group themselves 
under a threefold category—Theology, Philology, and Poetry. His 
labours in each of these departments have been alike painstaking and 
elaborate, and have, we venture to think, been productive of highly 
salutary results. In theology, the Archbishop has imparted a healthy 
tone to religious instruction, so far as an exegesis of the principal part 
of the Four Gospels is concerned. In philology, he has unlocked the 
treasures of a literary casket whose contents, though known and inter- 
preted by previous investigators, had hitherto been veiled from the gaze 
of the ordinary student. In poetry, he has touched the chord of man’s 
best sympathies, and more especially in sacred themes, along with animat- 
ing the higher emotions of the soul, has arrayed in a new garb, and thus 
given a wider diffusion to the sacred Latin poetry of the early Church. 

In the department of theological writing, the Archbishop of Dublin is 
best known by his great works on the “ Miracles and Parables of Christ,” 
perhaps two of the most suggestive books extant. The number of editions 
through which they have passed attests sufficiently the estimation in which 
they are held. Among the several merits of these manuals, we conceive 
that not one of the least is the clue which they contain for guiding, more 
especially young clergymen, into a correct method of Scriptural exegesis. 
They also draw a broad line of demarcation, and so fix distinctly a contrast 
between spurious and genuine manifestations alike of parabolic teaching 
or miraculous energy. Works with such an aim may be accepted as most 
seasonable contributions to the faith which recoils against the repulsive 
views of a few modern writers who assimilate Scriptural narrative with 
the profane histories of myths, fables, and prodigies. Since the learned 
Archbishop first raised his eloquent pen, Continental hostility to the 
supernatural has not only acquired a deepened intensity, but a wider 
dissemination. Dr. Trench’s laudable effort, therefore, to frame, for 
instance, such a definition of a miracle as would neutralize the venom of 
Rationalism, grows proportionately more difficult. The key to his method 
of treating this portion of his subject may, we conceive, be discovered in 
his estimate of a miracle as not a greater but different manifestation of 
God’s power than the ordinary and ever-repeated processes of nature. 
_ “The true miracle,” writes the Archbishop, “is a higher and purer 
nature coming down out of the world of untroubled harmonies into this 
world of ours, which so many discords have jarred and disturbed, and 
bringing this back again, though it be but for one mysterious prophetic 
moment, into harmony with that higher.” ; 

Whether rightly or wrongly, this method of grappling with free thought 
will be angrily retorted by the seeptic—a position which the Archbishop, 
with much ability, tries to fortify himself against—or will be generally 
accepted as inconsistent with the uniformity of nature. The way of 
escape here would be a rigid analysis of the notion of uniformity as 
applied to the Constitution and Course.6f Nature ; but to follow the 
subject up is here out of place. ,~Peeitehbishop’s views enjoy apparently 
the imprimatur of Bishop Butlerfho, if we remember aright, is for 
concluding the ordinary and ¢he’ miraculous,under one comprehensive 
scheme of Divine Providence. It is cerfaim that, in face of such 
reasoning, Rationalism hag taunted, wheth@rilogically or otherwise, 
Christian apologists with having abandoned tei own ground. Neither 
Baur, Straus, nor Rénap; therefore, would ca 


to dislodge Butler from 
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such a mode of defence, as it would undermine the leverage which they 
otherwise possess for the confirmation of their own opinions. 

In another subdivision of theology, namely, in the elucidation of the 
character and scope of Scripture, we believe that Dr. Trench displays 
even more extended erudition, deeper thought and maturity of judgment. 
The Archbishop’s series of Hulsean Lectures we regard as his best work,* 
in the department of his writings under consideration, though probably 
not as well known as it deserves. After a perusal of these lectures, one 
entertains a more adequate realization of revealed religion as a system 
unfolded gradually at periods well marked in the history of the Church, 
His two works, “Synonyms of the New Testament,” Parts 1 and2; ‘The 
Authorized Version of the New Testament,” constitute the crowning stroke 
to his valuable bints on Biblical exegesis. In discussing the existing transla- 
tion of the New Testament he displays, as elsewhere, a broad and liberal 
mind, which is not appalled at the idea of severely testing whatever might 
be suspected of having a flaw. Dr. Trench is essentially conservative in 
theology, but not sognarrow or stereotyped in his opinions as to deny to 
expansion of thought any scope or use. In therefore opening up a mine 
which has been so laboriously worked by German scholars, Dr. Trench 
cannot be accused of any want of loyalty to our authorized version. “TI 
have nowhere spoken,” he says, “a word inconsistent with the truest 
reverence for the authors of the authorized version of the New Testament, 
the profoundest gratitude to them for the treasure with which they have 
enriched the English Church.” 

Let us add a word upon the Archbishop as a preacher. In no depart- 
ment of his published writings is purity of diction, as the result of 
familiarity with the resources of the English language, more apparent 
than in his sermons. Here the right word is invariably used in the right 
place, while along with a tone eminently practical, the evangelical tenets 
of Christianity are brought out with warmth and distinctness. One 
often finds in the Archbishop’s sermons the impress of a poetic spirit, 
which kindles with emotion their hortatory matter, and otherwise enhances 
the adornment of style. The Archbishop of Dublin is always ready to 
plead the cause of charity, and his best sermons, both in point of rhetoric 
and elevation of thought, have been preached, more especially in St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral, on behalf of some of our prominent metropolitan charities. 

This portion of his writings reminds us of that branch of literature 
in which the Archbishop is, perhaps, most widely known, and where, 
undoubtedly, he has acquired the greatest popularity, we mean philology. 
The germ of his books “‘ On Words” may be traced in his work on the Para- 
bles ; but the notion itself is not by any means new, but is discoverable 
in the writings of antiquity and the scholastic age. Those familiar with 
Bacon’s “‘ Novum Organon” are aware how completely he has grasped this 
subject, which is likewise powerfully put in South’s masterly sermon on 
“The Fatal Imposture of Words.” The Archbishop of Dublin possesses 
exclusively, in the present day, the merit of drawing attention to the fact 
that, by sifting thoroughly the genesis of words, one can arrive at ethical 
and historical truth. The pursuit of verbal signs through their several 
stages, from their existing import to their primary meaning, opens up for 
the astonished student of Dr. Trench’s excellent books on Words a large 
storehouse of curious knowledge. Language, thus a torch which guides 

* His “ Commentary on the Epistles to the Seven Churches in Asia,” is also one of the 
best of his works, as a fine specimen of exhaustive exegesis. 
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us through the labyrinth of what otherwise might be obscure in the 
development of civilization, runs parallel with geology as the exponent 
of successive material changes through which our globe has passed in the 
lapse of ages. But, while enriching literature by his Biblical comments 
and explanations on the genesis of words, the Archbishop has laid the 
learned world under a lasting obligation by his remarks on the composite 
nature of the English tongue. . 

We do not propose now to discuss the various interesting issues raised 
in the treatment of such points. We presume, however, that we have Dr. 
Trench with us in the assertion that language, like commerce, {flourishes 
the more it is brought into contact with that of other nations, whether 
in the present or in the past. If we want unduly to stunt the dimen- 
sions of any idiom, let us try to squeeze it into the limits of our own age 
or country. At the same time, so far as the English tongue is concerned, 
we admit that since the time of Shakespeare, whose poetry, and that of 
Ben Jonson, Beaumont and Fletcher, served so much—along with the 
authorized translation of the Bible—to fix the genuin@standard of English, 
there has been a growing degeneracy, springing from excessive admixture 
with words of alien growth—an abuse which culminates in the Latinizing 
mania of Addison and Steele. This evil, which threatened to acquire 
gigantic growth, was, if not eradicated, very much curtailed by Words- 
worth, whose curative process has been rendered more effectual by his 
disciple in poetry, the Archbishop of Dublin. Let us add that to Dr. 
Trench’s most valuable book, “On the Deficiencies of our English Dic- 
tionaries,” we assign a foremost rank among his philological writings. 

As a poet, the Archbishop of Dublin holds a good position in the 
modern school. Here he finds himself in excellent company, and must 
count it a real happiness to be reckoned with Wordsworth, Southey, and 
Coleridge. It was in poetry, we believe, that the Archbishop first became 
known to the literary world, and his efforts in verse soon attracted notice. 
In reviewing the Archbishop’s poetic effusions, we must premise that pro- 
bably neither critic nor author is at one as to a definition of the Art. 
We are sure that the leaders of a poetic choir which owns the names 
of Trench, Morris, Tennyson, Browning, George Eliot, Alexander, 
Arnold, and Stanley, differ very materially from ourselves as to an exact 
notion of what is and is not genuine poetry. Very probably a vast 
quantity of versification, such as Horace would call prose-making, but 
which has won its authors in our day Jaurels fresh and bright, will in the 
next generation, or, at all events, the one succeeding that, be simply 
wiped out of the book of the living. Such trifles will be swept away 
before the majestic passion and gorgeous imagination of Shelley, Byron, 
Keats, and their order. These are poets of genuine ring, whose powerful 
imagery, and yet how unconstrained and natural, roots one to the spot, and 
takes a vivid hold at once of the entire man. There is here no need for 
wearisome reperusal of passages or phrases to catch the poet’s meaning, 
whose words instantaneously reach their destination with penetrating 
precision! As an illustratiun, we need not travel beyond the limits of 
the Emerald Isle, which has produced two bards whose poetry must live 
for ever—Goldsmith and Moore. Goldsmith evinces the true faculty of 
genius in being capable, like Rembrandt or Fielding, of executing a perfect 
picture in a few touches. Moore, with less solidity or grandeur, is 
intensely charming ; so that we venture to predict that, when the idolized 
versifiers of this day are buried in oblivion, he will be read by thousands 
upon thousands, who will drink in with delight those brilliant colours which, 
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from an almost unrivalled imagination, dance out, jet after jet in endless 
profusion. His ethereal fancy, all ina blaze, gives life to wishes and emo- 
tions tender and amatory, breathed out in the true language of passion, 
which is the purple and fine linen of genuine poetry. But in what we 
cannot but call the “ Leaden Age” of verse, we believe that Ireland this 
moment can point to a poet who, achieving higher flights than many of 
his contemporaries, has encircled his thoughts with flashing gems of 
imagery, and in general exhibited a combination of poetic qualities which 
few, if any, of the modern school display to the same extent—we mean 
Dr. John Francis Waller, a Portrait and Memoir of whom appeared in 
a recent number of our Gallery. 

However, it cannot be denied that the Archbishop of Dublin has done 
well in poetry, according to the standard created by Southey, Words- 
worth, and Tennyson. Dr. Trench’s poetry is eminently reflective, and 
sets the wheels of the mind revolving by means of material analogies. In 
this respect he has much of Wordsworth’s meditative, though perhaps less 
of his dramatic, power. In transcendentalism, Archbishop Trench, coping 
with Coleridge, though inferior to him in boldness of conception, is far 
less involved and carnal than the author of “ Christabel,’”’ while in almost all 
respects he is superior to Southey, upon whom Byron lays with so much 
severity the whip of a poet’s scorn. Dr. Trench never suffers from any 
deficiency of poetical ideas, though he is invariably able to escape from 
that disturbance of symmetry which is one of the marring effects of 
redundancy. Poetry under such circumstances will be spun too fine, 
and lack condensation ; but the Archbishop’s verse never wants smooth- 
ness, rotundity, purity of diction, choiceness of allegory, or depth of feel- 
ing, as wrought upon by a Higher Power. The Art Poetic has been too 
often made to grovel in the dust, and pander to some of our inferior 
instincts. Dr. Trench tries to make verse perform a more exalted office 
in ministering to the throes and longings of man’s nobler nature—an aim 
which the Archbishop has been very successful in attaining. All must do 
him honour for thus elevating poetry above those grosser influences which, 
where they are succumbed to, stain irreparably the virgin splendour of the 
mens divinior. 

We can say of Archbishop Trench’s poetry, that everybody must rise 
from its perusal alike wiser and better, and that it must be read, not 
superficially, but digested. There is fine gold embedded in his verse, but 
it must be dug up. Examined, however, after even a cursory manner, the 
Archbishop’s verses reflect radiance, whereas, scrutinized closely, and 
sounding its various depths, or, above all, placing his elaborate lines under 
the light of our moral and spiritual being, we find ourselves in presence 
of a cluster of gems, each darting its own fire, and the entire corrusca- 
tion shaping itself into one harmonious image. 

It must not be supposed that poetry and theology must necessarily 
travel in divergent lines; on the other hand, poetic refinement has been 
generally observed to be rather favourable to the growth of religious 
seriousness. The ambition of the true poet is essentially supra-sensuous, 
so fur as he tries to put Nature before us as a symbol of those notions, 
rising far above the Cosmos, and which lie at the root of all Revelation. 
Some of the Archbishop’s writings—for instance his “Star of the Wise 
Men ”’—show the poetic element nearly in the ascendant. It was said of 
Horace, that there is philosophy in his poetry and poetry in his philosophy, 
and it may be said of certain writers on Christianity, that there is poetry 
in their theology, and theology in their poetry. Poetry, as a “‘ formation ” 
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(xorncic) of words, constructive of material images for the transmission to 
the human soul of transcendental truths, constitutes the reason of such 
intercommunity. Indeed Creation itself is a grand piece of poetry, by 
means of which ideas other than terrestrial are conveyed by many 
rivulets into our sensuous faculties. Therefore, here we have the funda- 
mental verity of all theology, the existence of God, transmitted into the 
human mind after the method of poetry. 

Those who have made themselves familiar with Archbishop Trench’s 
religious works cannot fail to approve of his theology, inasmuch as his 
system reposes on the true keystone of religious thought—reverence for 
the Bible. To use his own words, he scrupulously shuns the ethics of 
those in whom “is a shallow spirit, ever ready to empty Scripture of its 
depth of meaning.” Another service conferred upon the Church by the 
Archbishop’s theological writings is, that they help to re-arouse attention 
towards the writings of the Fathers, more especially St. Augustine. Few 
men of the same calibre have ever wielded the pen of a ready writer 
equal to St. Augustine, whose powerful and diversified writings have been 
very plastic agencies over the development of Christian opinion and 
philosophy. No doubt about his time the waves of doctrine began to 
drift towards the then central pulse of the Church, Rome; but, even 
allowing the current to have first turned at this point, St. Augustine is 
still the buttress of the arch which remained firm and unmoved, as the 
flood of Christian thought flowed impetuously onwards for the first time 
in a divided stream. This loyalty towards patristic theology has more 
than once imparted a tinge of Neo-Platonism to the Archbishop’s reli- 
gious works, derivable, perhaps, chiefly from Clement of Alexandria, a 
writer of vast learning, and very influential over the subsequent develop- 
ment of theology. 

The Archbishop of Dublin, whose facile, learned, and eloquent pen—a 
pen which always traces classical characters, and has written some of the 
choicest passages in English prose—has finished so many able and inte- 
resting volumes, has made good his title to a place among those who have 
made Ireland illustrious. His books enjoy a steady, annually-increasing 
sale, and are appreciated wherever the English language is known. Alike 
personally, and as both author and prelate, he is held, in every part of 
the United Kingdom, and particularly in his own native land, in the 
very highest veneration and esteem. We must also remember that, indepen- 
dent of his conspicuous powers as an author, his Grace had not been sum- 
moned from the cloistered seclusion of a College, or the not less suitable 
sphere of a public school to fill the see of Dublin. For many years in 
early life he was, we believe, a laborious parish clergyman. He won 
the esteem and friendship of the late Bishop of Winchester, who was not 
only a most penetrating judge of capacity in others, but one of the 
greatest workers, say what you please of him, the Church of England has 
ever produced. The present Archbishop was for many years, till his 
well-deserved promotion to the see of Dublin, Bishop Wilberforce’s 
Examining Chaplain. This fact speaks volumes in Dr. Trench’s favour ; 
for the late Bishop of Winchester—the Chrysostom of the modern 
Church—take him all in all, must have his name written on the page 
of history, not only as one of the ablest of prelates, but as one of the 
greatest ecclesiastics since Beckett’sday. Dr. Wilberforce, we remember, 
was often heard to mention his deep affection towards Dr. Trench per- 
sonally, and the extensive experience he had, in moments of difficulty and 
anxiety, of the Archbishop’s profound wisdom and force of character. 
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We believe that Bishop Wilberforce’s estimate has been accurately 
realized, and that when the Church of Ireland has settled down into a 
normal condition, no longer vibrating under the shock of Disestablish- 
ment, it will be found that the present distinguished Archbishop of 
Dublin will have been an efficient cause in securing such reconstruction. 
This moment, from the humblest official up to the Archbishop of Armagh, 
there is not one single heart that throbs with a sincerer love for the 
Church of Ireland, or with a more quenchless desire actively to steady or 
advance her interests, than that of our venerated Metropolitan. Possessed 
of a superior mind, which he has adorned by rich culture of unusual range, 
always bearing about with him a most conscientious sense of his sacred 
duties, and a disposition alike unostentatious, amiable, and conciliatory, 
he is just now, we conceive, worth gold to the Church of Ireland. 

In one respect the Archbishop’s value would seem to be, in such a 
country as ours, beyond price. Never once in his life, either as curate, 
incumbent, dean, or prelate, has a single act of his been stained with 
even the breath of party spirit. He has always done his best to hold the 
scales evenly poised, as between party and party; and while he evinces 
genuine Christian toleration, he has never, on any occasion, attempted 
to ride rough-shod over the scruples of others, but afforded ample 
scope for the discussion of points where differences of opinion might 
chance to exist. 

Since the Archbishop’s arrival in Dublin he has had some up-hill work, 
more especially after the passing of the Irish Church Act. The routine 
duties he had to perform at Westminster present little or no analogy to 
those which have occupied him since becoming Archbishop of Dublin. 
He suddenly found himself amongst a body of clergy which for a long 
time had been cleft into several coteries. The Archbishop, it must be 
distinctly stated, has never, since his arrival in Ireland, surrendered himself 
unreservedly to the ipse dixit of any clique. Whatever favour he has 
evinced towards others it has been on the score of work, standing in 
the ministry, learning, and personal worth. While looking for laborious 
exertion in his clergy, the Archbishop has never shrunk from toil himself, 
but has cheerfully and energetically discharged the several duties of his 
exalted position in the Church of Ireland. He is at all times accessible 
to his clergy, whom he treats with the personal kindness of a brother. 
His unvarying urbanity, moderation, and dignified bearing as a Christian 
Bishop have greatly calmed parties down, while by precept and example 
he has improved for the better the conduct of Divine service. A.few 
years ago, in the metropolis of Ireland, public worship was too frequently 
associated with slovenliness and want of reverence in churches where the 
Sunday sermon was made to overshadow the rest of the Divine service. Dr. 
Trench has also been most anxious in other respects to infuse life and 
method into parochial work, having been instrumental in establishing a 
society for lay help in the Church, which enables clergy and people to 
join together for good in deeds of usefulness and charity. While, there- 
fore, the honoured name of Richard Chenevix Trench will be written on 
the page of history as that of an Irishman pre-eminently distinguished in 
his day and generation, his worth as a prelate, will be treasured in the 
hearts of his clergy and people. It is quite impossible to doubt what 
the verdict must be respecting the character and labours. of a man who, 
with extensive erudition and honours heaped upon him as an Author, has, 
as a Pastor and Ruler, displayed virtues which have and will continue , 
to render the Archbishop of Dublin a blessing to the Church of Ireland. 








CHAPTER I. 


CaRriGBEG, a litile fishing village 
on the south coast of Ireland, is as 
utterly insignificant a place as can be 
conceived. Twenty miles from a rail- 
road, and ten from a market-town, 
a few miserable shops supply its 
wants, which are fortunately not 
much greater than its means. Warm 
stuffs, and wool for the ladies to 
knit, are its highest class of pur- 
chasable goods; while tallow dips, 
salt fish, bad tea, sugar and tobacco, 
are the luxuries of the poor fisher- 
men and their families. 

The bleakness of the surrounding 
country, the absence of shelter, and 
perpetual presence of cold hustling 
winds, make Carrigbeg a very bad 
winter abode. In summer, the want 
of a good strand for bathing (added 
to other disadvantages), keeps visi- 
tors away; so that, while every 
lodging is full in more favoured 
places along the coast, the popula- 
tion of Carrigbeg numbers no more 
when fires are blazing along the 
hills on St. John’s Eve, than it did 
on Christmas Day. 

The village is of the common 
Irish sea-side type, and its white 
cottage walls, with yellow thatched 
roofs, its listless groups of ill-clad 
fishermen, and, above all, its swarms 
of dirty children, are common from 
Cape Clear to Carnsore. The chil- 
dren seem to fare best amid the 
general poverty ; they have fine toys 
without number—all for the trouble 
of picking them up—and may be 
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seen the whole day long, in wet or 
dry weather, in dust or in mud, 
playing with trailing sea-weeds 
among the rocks or before their 
cabin doors, stuffing legs torn from 
the bodies of baby-crabs into their 
mouths, or wrangling over the dog- 
fish that their fathers have thrown 
aside as useless. 

To compensate for many deficien- 
cies, Nature bestowed one great 
beauty upon Carrigbeg and its vi- 
cinity. The coast is fortified with 
a fine range of cliffs, fringed below 
with a long uneven line of foam, 
where the sea carries on its almost 
ceaseless assault. These cliffs are 
full of curious deep caves, the homes 
of seals and sea-birds, into which 
you may row at low tide, on a very 
calm day, and, crossing the shingle 
and slippery sea-weed into their far 
corners, bring away heavy loads of 
timber, broken pieces of boats and 
ships, the débris of Atlantic gales. 

Such is the Carrigbeg of to-day, 
and it has altered very little indeed 
from what it was ten years ago, 
when a small event occurred to 
break the monotony cf its history. 

About half a mile from the village 
there was a very moderate-sized two- 
storied building, which bore the im- 
posing name of “ Carrigbeg House.”’ 
At its back, on the slope of the bill, 
grew a few of the gaunt, wind- 
twisted sign-posts that went by the 
name of trees in that bleak locality. 
In front there was a plot of ground 
that bad once been a garden, but it 
was now filled with long tangled 
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grasses, poppies, and wild oats. 
The paint on the hall-door was 
almost cracked off, and there was 
not the slightest trace of any ap- 
proach, so entirely had the rank 
weeds, flourishing in every direction, 
overgrown it. The house stood 
quite close to the high-road, and 
had that indescribable look of deso- 
lation one sometimes sees in pro- 
perty that has the misfortune to be 
“in Chancery.” Every pane of 
glass was cracked or broken, and 
the untrimmed creeping-plants that 
used to grow against the house, 
hung in dismal wreaths around the 
walls. Perhaps the most melan- 
choly-looking thing of all was a 
huge dock-plant, growing in a cre- 
vice in one of the window-sills of 
the upper story. It told so plainly, 
with its bold, unreproved growth, 
the whole tale of the house’s deso- 
lation. 

The rusty iron gates, which se- 
cured the privacy of this deserted 
abode and its surrounding wilder- 
ness, were securely padlocked. The 
house had formerly belonged to a 
Colonel Gardiner, who owned some 
property in the county, but had 
never been inhabited by him, for he 
lived almost entirely on the Con- 
tinent with his wife and only 
daughter. An elder sister of his, 
however, had gladly accepted his 
offer of the lonely residence, and 
lived there for many years. At her 
death Colonel Gardiner made no 
effort to let the place, and it soon 
fell into a state of dilapidation. 

After a few years Colonel Gar- 
diner followed his sister to the 
grave, and about nine months after 
his death Carrigbeg was profoundly 
astonished to hear that his widow 
had written to her steward, saying 
she intended to take up her abode 
at “the House,” and ordering him 
to make it habitable, but no more, 
as she and her daughter wished to 
superintend personally any improve- 
ments that might be desirable, 
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Carrigbeg was amazed beyond 
measure at this great piece of news. 
Every one in the little community 
wondered and talked, but no tongues 
wagged so fast as those of the few 
persons composing the “ society” 
of the place. 

To them, the arrival of any new- 
comers was a matter of the deepest 
importance. This will be easily 
understood when I say that they 
were a small set of people, who 
knew each one his neighbour’s busi- 
ness—his income, aye, and his very 
expenditure even. When I say 
“his,” I mean “his or her;” for, 
besides the fact that the ladies out- 
numbered the gentlemen in this 
society, the acutest mind and the 
most searching intellect belonged to 
a woman. Was it not Miss O’Hara 
who knew how many times less than 
was usual in other months, the but- 
cher had visited Mrs. Doctor Smith 
last October—the month previous 
to her appearance in that staring 
new winter bonnet? And had she 
not, moreover, by means of an 
answer skilfully extracted from the 
butcher, worked out a sum which 
enabled her to fix seventeen shillings 
and sixpence as the price of the new 
head-gear? In all the village there 
was not a mind could put two and 
two together like Miss O’ Hara’s. 

They were wonderful people, too, 
for watching one another; they 
would do so openly, standing at 
their doors, or else peeping cauti- 
ously from behind artfully arranged 
window-blinds when inclined to play 
the detective’s part. 

No one could hope to live a life 
to himself in a place where gossip 
was such a recognized institution as 
at Carrigbeg. When Dr. Smith 
first came to the place he certainly 
tried the experiment, but he was a 
bachelor at the time: subsequently 
his courtship and marriage to a Miss 
McKenzie brought him down from 
his isolated perch, and he then poked 
and pryed like the rest of his neigh- 
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bours, who thought no matter too 
small or insignificant to be fully 
scrutinized. There was no such 
thing as mutual trust in the place; 
each person endeavoured to avenge 
the publicity of his or her own con- 
cerns by seeing that his neighbour’s 
were laid open to an equal extent. 

When first the news of Mrs. Gar- 
diner’s coming fell like a shell into 
their midst, they consented tacitly 
to suspend all iter-hostilities, and 
give their whole attention to the 
new and interesting topic. The 
intelligence at first was received 
with distrust by some, and for 
about three days a very. storm of 
discussion raged in their drawing- 
rooms or “ parlours,” as they called 
them ; at the end of that time, how- 
ever, suspense had become so intoler- 
able that to Miss Crimp, governess 
to the parish clergyman’s children, 
was intrusted the important mission 
of discovering the truth or untruth 
of the report. This she was to do 
by going to the farm at which Mrs. 
Gardiner’s steward lived, and there, 
covering the real object of her visit 
by some vague inquiries as to the 
price of his butter and eggs, she 
was to worm from him all he could 
tell about his employer and her in- 
tentions. 

On a fine April morning, accord- 
ingly, she marched off with her 
youthful charges, after a full-dress 
parade, at which muffetees, boot- 
laces, and cotton gloves, distressingly 
long in the fingers, were all examined 
with searching minuteness. The 
p-incipal reason why Miss Crimp 
was chosen to make this voyage of 
discovery was, that the farm lay 
some considerable distance off, and 
the governess was an admirable 
walker—besides this, she was irre- 
pressible, and a very bold questioner. 

Before she departed she had been 
duly but unnecessarily exhorted by 
those whom she represented, to get 
the fullest information possible; be- 
sides which, each lady in the place 
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made her promise faithfully to con- 
fide the result of the inquiries to 
her own self before going to any 
one else. 

The result of the walk was not 
very great, except that the report 
of Mrs. Gardiner’s coming was con- 
firmed. The steward, a laconie 
Scotchman, no doubt saw through 
the flimsy butter-and-eggs pretence, 
for he would give her no further 
information. After fruitless at- 
tempts to find out something more, 
Miss Crimp was fain to return to 
Carrigbeg, and make the most of 
her tidings. 

The houses and cottages ornées 
of Carrigbeg, where the patricians 
resided, were-on either side of the 
road leading to the village. They 
all had flower gardens running down 
to the road, and kitchen gardens at 
the back. Far the most important 
thing concerning their situation was 
this—they were ail in sight one of 
another. 

Anxious eyes were awaiting Miss 
Crimp’s return, and each lady was 
not slow to perceive that every other 
lady was on the look-out. This was 
the kind of occasion on which Miss 
O’Hara’s superior talent loved to 
assert itself, so she quietly slipped 
on her bonnet and shawl and stood, 
seeing but unseen, as she peeped 
through the spy-hole artfully left 
by her between the transparencies 
she had put up in her window to 
keep her movements of observation 
a secret from the world. 

Alas, however, for human devices ! 
Miss O’ Hara, in her eagerness, mis- 
took a tramp and her half-dozen 
children trotting round the distant 
road-corner, for Miss Crimp and her 
charges approaching in haste, and 
only discovered her error when she 
was outside her door, and it was far 
too late to conceal her manwuvre. 
In a few minutes every lady was 
shawled and bonneted, and a com- 
pact knot of persons, male and fe- 
male, including the crest-fallen Miss 
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O’Hara, stood waiting in the middle 
of the road for Miss Crimp, who 
soon arrived and doled out her news 
as slowly as she could. 

A day or two later Carrigbeg 
House was in the hands of work- 
people, who were employed in 
making the most urgent of the 
many repairs that were needed, and 
it became quite a common thing for 
the upper ten or fifteen of the vil- 
lage to walk out of an evening and 
see how the alterations were getting 
on. By theend of May things were 
ready for Mrs. Gardiner, and two 
evenings before the day fixed for 
her arrival, a group of three persons 
stood near the gate, looking at the 
renovated house. They were the 
clergyman, Miss O’Hara, and Miss 
Crimp, the three leading spirits of 
Carrigbeg. 

“My dear Miss O’Hara,” said 
the preacher, “ I have obtained very 
little information about them at all, 
I can’t find out who Mrs. Gardiner 
was—they appear to me to be act- 
ing in a very off-hand manner. 


They have secured no introductions, 
I believe.” 
“Perhaps they could not get 


them,” suggested Miss Crimp. 
* Likely enough,” said Miss O’ Hara; 
“or, maybe, they think they don’t 
require them in such an out-of-the- 
way, unfashionable sort of place as 
this; but I don’t see why we’re 
to be thought less of than other 
people.” 

“They consider Colonel Gardi- 
ner’s connection with the place 
enough, I suppose,” remarked the 
governess, 

“That’s all very well, but he 
never was here with her. She might 
be anybody, for all the good that 
would do us,” was Miss O’ Hara’s not 
very clear rejoinder, “ But I don’t 
see that we have settled the main 
question yet. Mrs. Smith is very 
anxious we should make up our 
minds.” Miss O’Hara spoke Eng- 
lish like an Irish native, conse- 
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quently she said, “ the mean ques- 
tion,” speaking something like the 
truth in her unconscious mal-pro- 
nunciation. The “mean question” 
was whether the ladies of Carrigbeg 
should call on Mrs. Gardiner or 
not ; and what made it doubly mean 
was, that they knew they had every ~ 
intention of calling. 

“1 think I must call on account 
of my position,” said the clergy- 
man ; “ but perhaps the ladies had 
better wait a little.” 

Miss O’Hara did not quite see 
the use of this; she had no mind 
to let Mr. Seward steal a march 
upon her so cleverly. 

“If one goes, we had better all 
go,” she answered sharply. “‘There’s 
no use in us keeping away if you 
run after them.” 

“Perhaps they may turn out 
nothing but Catholics or Presby- 
terians after all,” observed Miss 
Crimp. “Coming from abroad, 
too.” 

“ No, no; they’re not,” said Mr. 
Seward. “They ordered some 
inquiries to be made about seats in 
ebureh.” 

“And you have given them the 
pew where the draught between 
the window and door killed old 
Crawley—I remember now,” con- 
tinued Miss Crimp pleasantly. 

“Tt was his intemperate habits, 
and not his attendance in church, 
that killed Robert Crawley,” an- 
swered Mr. Seward, stiffly. 

“T never heard of intemperance 
giving a man inflammation of the 
lungs,” persisted Miss Crimp, “and 
I know there is not a soul in the 
parish would sit in that pew.” 

Whether the clergyman heard 
this last remark or not, it is certain 
he made noreply to it. If he heard 
it, and pretended not to have done 
80, he only resorted to a very com- 
mon device of Miss Crimp’s victims. 

“ Have you any idea why they’re 
coming here at all?” asked Miss 
O'Hara, after an unpleasant pause. 
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“The doctors have ordered quiet 
for Mrs. Gardiner, and a bracing 
climate.” 

“She'll be braced here, and no 
mistake,” groaned Miss Crimp. “‘ She 
can have a tooth-ache every day 
of the year if she doesn’t wear a 
veil.”” 

, well; we'll see,” said 
Miss O’Hara, as they returned 
slowly to the village. 


CHAPTER II. 


Mrs. Garptner and her daughter 
Eleanor took possession of their 
house on the appointed day, and 
spent their first week unpacking 
and making their rooms cheerful 
with a whole host of pretty knick- 
knacks collected in their foreign 
travels. Then visitors began to 
call, but found Mrs. Gardiner out 
or unable to receive them. Being 
overtired and ill, she used to spend 
nearly all her days sitting on the 
rocks with Eleanor, to refresh her 
weary head with the sea-breezes, 
softened by a bright May sun. 

Miss O’Hara being determined, 
as she said, to “ root them out,” 
waited wisely for a wet day be- 
fore paying her visit. One has 
not long to wait for rainy days 
in Ireland, on the south coast 
especially, and soon such a one 
came as filled Miss O’Hara’s 
mind with joyful expectation. The 
wind howled, and the rain fell in 
torrents, as, with the help of go- 
loshes, umbrella, and a long cloak, 
she made her way to Carrigbeg 
House, and had the honour and 
satisfaction of being the first visitor 
from the village admitted within its 
doors. 

“ Let her in, of course,” said Mrs. 
Gardiner, in reply to a question 
from her daughter. “One would 
not turn a dug away such a day as 
this,” 


Miss O’Hara was somewhat sur- 
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prised to find herself before a hand- 
some gentle-mannered old lady, with 
silvery white hair, who smiled be- 
nignly, and a little wonderingly, at 
her from behind a pair of pale blue 
spectacles. Eleanor Gardiner, too, 
was an astonishing spectacle to the 
little elderly woman, who had only 
seen half a dozen ill-bred, hoydenish 
girls during the last ten years or 
more of her life. 

A handsome lady-like girl, witha 
great charm of manner, was certainly 
what Miss O’Hara in nowise ex- 
pected tosee in Eleanor Gardiner, 
consequently all the little set 
speeches and hard hits she bad pre- 
pared faded from her memory,and 
almost before she had time to realize 
her position, she found herself chat- 
ting pleasantly with the two people 
against whom, for weeks past, she 
had been hardening her heart. 

She felt a little dazed when she 
left the house to paddle home 
through*wind and rain; but, with 
all her faults, she had too intrepid 
a spirit to smother or conceal her 
new impressions. The noise of the 
waves breaking against the shore 
reminded her of the attacks she 
would have to endure from her 
“friends” on account of her 
change of opinion with respect to 
the Gardiners; she knew enough 
of Carrigbeg to expect a sharp 
fight, and enough of herself to feel 
she was not to be despised, even 
single-handed. She could now hold 
her own against them all, as she had 
often done before in a far worse 
cause. 

But what was it, she asked her- 
self, that had so suddenly turned 
her from a foe to a friend of the 
new-comers? She scarcely knew. 
A longing, perhaps, to have done 
with strife and unkindness; a wist- 
ful look back at ber own youth, 
brought before her by the fresh, 
fair face that had dawned on her 
so unexpectedly. She was certain] 
softened, soothed, and deem 
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Her first instants of kind feeling 
had been prolonged till they had 
settled down into absolute friendli- 
ness, under the charm of Eleanor’s 
gentleness. 

Eleanor Gardiner, besides being 
young arid handsome, had a power- 
ful attraction in her sincerely and 
unaffectedly sympathetic nature. 
She could have no better help than 
this gave her in winning her way 
into the hearts around her. The 
slowest of us are quick to distin- 
guish true from strained sympathy 
—the one, so spontaneous and free, 
instinctively given, warming the 
heart, and making ills more bear- 
able; the other, full of kind inten- 
tion, but which we perceive to be 
a deliberate action rather than a 
natural impulse, and which brings 
with it no more comfort than lies 
in the thought that it is well so 
noble a grace as sympathy should 
be considered worthy of cultivation 
by those who#do not really pos- 
sess it. 

Miss Crimp had watched her 
friend Miss O’Hara set out with 
her usual jerky, confident step, but 
seeing her return with almost a 
humble gait, she felt sure something 
strange must have happened. Her 
impatience and curiosity soon be- 
came uncontrollable, so with her 
head swathed in a white flannel 
bandage that was the very reverse 
of becoming, and regardless alike 
of her appearance, her face-ache, 
and the weather, she crossed over 
to Miss O’Hara’s house, saw the 
unexpected impressions she had re- 
ceived, and listened contemptuously 
to her account of the Gardiners, 
_and Eleanor in particular. 

“T know the sort of girl—one 
of your sentimental, die-away crea- 
tures i? 

“T don’t think you know any- 
thing of the sort,” interrupted the 
Gardiners’ champion ; “ indeed, I’m 
ao sure you don’t; and as for 

ying, I know some who look much 
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nearer it this very moment. She’s 
a beautiful girl; I didn’t see her 
equal this many along day... .” 
and the little woman actually 
sighed. 

“ Take care you’re not mistaken, 
now. Don’t change your mind 
again,” sneered Miss Crimp. 

“T’ll be sure and tell you if 
I do.” 

“ Thank you. I daresay I won’t 
have to wait very long.” 

“ T hope you may.” 

“ Good night.” 

“ The same to you.” 

“ The dried creature !”” muttered 
Miss O’Hara, as soon as she was 
alone again. ‘ She looks twice as 
bad after seeing the others. Great 
Patience! what am JI doing?” 
and she fairly began to cry. 

Miss O’Hara’s mind was full of 
new emotions. Her heart had been 
won by a fresh young face, and she 
recoiled from the idea of troubling 
the peace of those who had given 
her such a friendly reception, and 
rekindled suddenly in her mind 
feelings of respect and admiration 
that had almost perished from dis- 
use. She felt something like pity 
for the girl towards whose youth 
and beauty her heart yearned, and 
she would have given a great deal 
to have been able to recall even 
half of the spiteful things she 
had said of the Gardiners, and the 
plans for their annoyance she had 
suggested, before their arrival at 
Carrigbeg. It was too late, how- 
ever. In spite of wind and rain 
Miss Crimp was going from house 
to house, and already Dr. and Mrs. 
Smith, Miss Slater (a daughter of 
Mr. Seward’s predecessor in» the 

arish), her next-door neighbour, 
Miss Pille, and Mr. Purdon, a re- 
tired and soured naval lieutenant 
cherishing an undying hatred of the 
Admiralty—all these persons were 
being thoroughly informed of the 
ridiculous state of mind in which 
Miss O’Hara had returned from 
35 
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Carrigbeg House, and they were 
all resolved to punish unsparingly 
her defection from the local stan- 
dard of social relationship. If 
genuine friendship and absurd sen- 
timent were to spring up in their 
midst, there would really be an end 
of all peace and quietness, they 
thought. 

The Gardiners soon noticed that 
something was amiss among their 
neighbours, but were too busy with 
their house to pay much attention 
to such trifles. The roses and jes- 
samines were nailed neatly to the 
walls, and the rows of red fuchsias, 
just coming into bloom, were de- 
oar of all unseemly shoots. 

rim flower-beds were laid out, and 
the dock-plant was long dead. 

Indoors also a great change was 
apparent. Pretty photographs of 
many a fine foreign scene bright- 
ened the walls of the rooms, toge- 
ther with some of Fra Angelico’s 
trumpeting angels in quaint frames 
on Swiss brackets. Handsome 
books lay on the tables, and in 
nooks and corners were charming 
bits of Sévres and Dresden ware; in 
short, rooms so pretty and luxuri- 
ous had never before been seen 
in Carrigbeg. Evidently the new- 
comers did not share. one of the 
strongest beliefs of the village— 
they did not think “ anything good 
enough for the sea-side.” This was 
no point in their favour, however ; 
they were setting up to know better 
than their neighbours, that was all. 

“If you want to like a place, 
work at it,” Mrs. Gardiner used to 
say, as she watched her daughter’s 
efforts to improve their home. 
“One soon gets fond of the labour 
of one’s hands.” 

Eleanor used to answer nothing 
to these cheering remarks of her 
mother’s. To her Carrigbeg was a 
desolate, lonely place of exile, and 
its society, with the exception of 
Miss O'Hara, a thousand times 
more gloomy than solitude. The 
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cross looks and biting remarks of 
the Carrigbegites filled her with 
dismay, accustomed as she had al- 
ways been to the geniality and viva- 
city of foreigners; while her own 
openness and natural lively man- 
ners were, in return, disliked and 
suspected by the chief persons of 
the little sea-coast place. Like 
many another maiden, too, she had 
a secret sorrow hidden in her heart, 
which was aggravated by the fact 
that there was no one in the world 
to whom she could tell it and ask for 
sympathy. It was the only point 
of dispute between herself and her 
mother, and now for two years she 
had borne the trouble silently. It 
was the old story—Eleanor gave 
away her heart, Mrs. Gardiner dis- 
approved, and the girl, loving her 
mother very much, gave way, said 
good-bye to her lover, but could not 
forget him. 

The first Sunday the Gardiners 
spent at Carrigbeg they did not ap- 
pear in church, but the following 
seventh day found them on their 
way to the barn-like building where 
Mr. Seward officiated. Eleanor 
could not repress a shudder as they 
passed through the dreary, neglected 
churchyard, where rank grass, net- 
tles, and every foul weed luxuriated 
in unseemly freedom; and it was 
some time before she could rid her 
mind of the disagreeable impression 
it created, as she contrasted it with 
the carefully-tended foreign graves 
with which she was familiar, where 
the dead seemed not to have passed 
out of the remembrance, as out of 
the sight, of the living. 

The service, too, was a sad per- 
formance. Miss Crimp’s terrible 
exertions at a vile harmonium, 
whose notes had a habit of cipher- 
ing, was bad enough, but Mr. 
Seward was even worse. He was 
one of those clergymen who seem 
to feel themselves bound to perform 
the service in character; and whether 
he declaimed with Deborah, or 
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called for vengeance on his foes 
with David, there was the same 
painful and absurd attempt -at im- 
ersonation. The service was very 
ong, and Eleanor could not help 
sympathizing, at its end, with the 
congregation, who, to a few notes 
from the sickly harmonium, clat- 
tered off as fast as they could. 

After Mrs. Gardiner had sat in 
her pew (lately occupied by Robert 
Crawley, deceased) for a few mi- 
nutes, she began to wince consider- 
ably under the cold blasts of air 
that rustled the ribbons of her bon- 
net in the most disagreeable man- 
ner. Eleanor, knowing her mother's 
discomfort, looked piteously around 
and caught Miss O’Hara’s eye. 
The latter lady’s “conversion” to 
the Gardiners was now well known, 
and no astonishment was felt by 
the congregation when she opened 
her pew-door as a signal to Mrs. 
Gardiner to leave her own draughty 
seat. 

Now, in the little church at Car- 
rigbeg there were two parties ; one, 
headed by Miss O'Hara, which was 
called “ high,” bowed in the Creed, 
the other “low,” under Miss Crimp’s 
leadership, made no such gesture. 
By a whimsical contradiction, the 
“high” bent their necks, while the 
“low” bore themselves proudly. 
There may have been other points 
of difference between the two re- 
ligious parties, but this was the 
only one that ever appeared. 

Miss Slater, being in some degree 
connected with the church through 
her late father, attached a mighty 
importance to this religious point 
of dispute. She belonged to Miss 
Crimp’s party, and was very anxious 
to know how the Gardiners would 
“conduct themselves,”’ as she called 
it, during the reading of the Creed. 
Unfortunately, on the first Sunday 
of their appearance in church, she 
was kept at home by a face-ache— 
the common ailment of the ladies 
of cold Carrigbeg ; at any rate, the 
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only ailment to which they ever 
confessed themselves subject. 

“Did they bow?” cried Miss 
Slater, the moment Miss nee ap- 
peared at her door after church. 

“They did,” replied the gover- 
ness, emphatically. 

“ Don’t say another word about 
them, then,” said Miss Slater, hold- 
ing up her mittened hands. “It is 
all O’Hara’s doing, and we’ll never 
have peace as long as they’re here.” 

Notwithstanding this, much was 
said both then and on many follow- 
ing days about the Gardiners and 
Miss O’Hara’s “ conversion.” Miss 
Crimp darkly hinted that her strange 
change was due to interested mo- 
tives, and the explanation, being 
quite within the range of popular 
understanding, came to be believed, 
if not openly avowed. Dr. Smith, 
indeed, ridiculed the notion and 
cried “ Fudge !” in the rudest man- 
ner when Miss Crimp broached the 
theory gently to him; but the 
ladies were accustomed to his rough 
proceedings, and put down his in- 
credulity to the proverbial intoler- 
ance and scepticism of the medical 
faculty. 

Miss O’Hara’s patience failed 
very often under the jeers and sar- 
casms of her neighbours, but on 
the whole she contrived to bear her- 
self bravely under the ordeal. 

“They’d be at me about some- 
thing else, maybe,” she said to her- 
self, “if it wasn’t for this. Dear 
knows, I ought to be used to it all 
now, living for so long with such 
a set of Arabs, where wee one’s 
tongue is against every one else, and 

erhaps it’s no more than I deserve ; 
But it’s hard to say who was ‘to 
blame for it all, or who began it. 
If I was suspicious, I was suspected 
too, and when I quarrelled, it was 
after others had quarrelled with 
me.” 
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CHAPTER III. 


Anp so the weeks and months passed 
on to the beginning of September. 
The Gardiners encouraged no fur- 
ther intimacy with their neighbours, 
except so far as Miss O’Hara was 
concerned, nor did they know any- 
thing of their one friend’s persecu- 
tion. Every afternoon the un- 
daunted little woman played back- 
gammon with Mrs. Gardiner, and 
might be seen, wet or dry, trotting 
down the road to Carrigbeg House, 
to follow up a course of victory, or 
avenge a shameful gammon. She 
had now quite identified herself with 
the Gardiners, always talking of 
them as “us” and “we.” One of 
her first good deeds was to get their 
pew changed. She went straight to 
Mr. Seward for the purpose, and 
saying, “ How in the world can we 
be expected to sit in that pew?” 
very soon carried her point. 
leanor’s principal amusement at 
Carrigbeg was to walk to the Point, 
and there make sketches of the 
rocks and the different and very 
beautiful sea-effects. One spot in 
articular had a great fascination 
or her, and she began a sketch of 
it, which she intended to finish as 
highly as she could. There was a 
lonely rock behind the Point, which 
descended perpendicularly to the 
beach of a narrow cove, leading into 
a deep cave. The rocks at the side 
of the cove where Eleanor sat were 
very steep, but not absolutely wall- 
like, and she often amused herself 
by letting her eyes wander among 
them in a search for some means of 
descent, and she fancied that if it 
were necessary to go down such a 
perilous incline, a pretty secure but 
narrow foothold could be obtained 
‘ along the top of one ledge of rock. 
Miss Crimp was the only one of 
the ladies of Carrigbeg besides 
Eleanor Gardiner who cared to walk 
in this wild and desolate direction. 
She, however, did not come to ad- 
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mire.a rugged nature, or watch for 
seals and spouting porpoises, but to 
mortify the flesh of her unfortunate 
charges, who dreaded and detested 
the great rocks and the thundering 
Atlantic rollers below. 

One day, in the second week in 
September, Miss Crimp left the 
clergyman’s children to play about 
on the road in front of Miss Slater’s 
house—the extremest residence of 
the village on the road leading to 
the Point—while she herself went 
in for a few minutes’ gossip. When 
she came out, after a visit of about 
a quarter of an hour, Miss Letitia 
Seward, aged ten years, ran up to 
her and said she had something to 
relate. The Seward children’s stand- 
ing orders were to tell everything to 
their governess. 

“A young man came and spoke 
to us,” said Letitia. ‘“ There he is, 
going up the road.” 

“He idn’t yug; he ’ave a beard,” 
interrupted her younger brother. 

“He came and asked us the way 
to the Gardiners, and if we knew 
Miss Eleanor; and I said yes, and 
that she had gone off to the Point 
half an hour ago; and he asked me 
the way, and he’s gone after her,” 
continued Letitia, breathlessly. 

“That's a good girl!” said Miss 
Crimp approvingly. “As you've 
been so good, you may go home and 
play in the garden, instead of com- 
ing round the Point.” 

Overjoyed, the children darted 
off, and Miss Crimp remained for a 
moment plunged in deep meditation. 
Who in the world could this stranger 
be? Was it possible she was going 
to trip Eleanor Gardiner upr If 
so, what a triumph it would be! 
She would teach Miss O’Hara to 
come doing the charitable over them 
at her time of life! 

There was a short cut across the 
fields that would bring her to 
Eleanor’s favourite resort before the 
strange man could reach the spot, 
and she could, moreover, am it 
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unseen, and post herself behind a 
fence, in a secure place of observa- 
tion. She accordingly hurried along, 
and, as she had anticipated, found 
only Eleanor on the ground. She 
had slipped along, for the last forty 
yards of her way, behind a high 
furze-topped bank, which effectually 
screened her, while allowing her to 
see everything that might occur. 
The only drawback to her position 
was, that she could scarcely hope 
to overhear any conversation, for 
Eleanor was sitting only a few yards 
from the edge of the rock, and Miss 
Crimp could not venture to get 
nearer by moving on further, for 
the screen of furze ended where 
she stood. On the other side of the 
bank ran the path which led, by a 
considerable round, from Carrigbeg 
to the Point. 

The governess had posted herself 
skilfully, leaning sideways against 
the fence, so that if by any chance 
she were seen, she might only ap- 
pear to be resting herself under the 
shelter of the bank; but, at the 
same time, she looked through the 
furze-bushes at Eleanor, who was 
sketching in happy ignorance of any 
enemy’s approach. 

Miss Crimp’s lips tightened and 
her eyes sparkled as she saw a man 
coming up the path, and she quickly 
popped her head behind the thickest 
clump of furze. On the stranger 
came, striking the furze with his 
light cane as he passed. If he 
could have only poked her in the 
eye, what a warning she would have 
been to spies for the rest of her 
days! No such ready justice, how- 
ever, awaited her, and scarcely 
breathing, in her intense eagerness, 
she lay secure in her hiding-place. 

When the young man came 
within half-a-dozen yards of 
Eleanor he stood still. The noise 
of the gurf below had prevented 
her hearing his approach. After a 
moment’s pause he came behind 
very softly, and, putting his hands 
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over her eyes, stooped down and 
kissed her. With a cry of surprise 
she started up, and then, with an 
irrepressible movement of joy, seized 
both his hands. 

“Oh! Jack, where have you come 
from? How happy I am to see 
you Then suddenly her 
voice grew weaker. She relin- 
quished her grasp of his hands, 
and the tears started to her eyes. 

“Why are you crying, Nellie?” 
he asked tenderly. “Are you not 
glad I have come ?” 

“ You know why, Jack. Mamma 
won’t hear of our—of our caring 
for one another, and I am afraid 
it is only opening the old wound. 
Not that it has ever healed, for I 
have been very unhappy these last 
two years.” 

*“ And so have I,” he answered 
simply. 

Neither of them spoke for a few 
minutes, and Miss Crinip watched 
them with.dilated eyes as they stood 
sadly side by side. 

“Surely the old objection may 
be forgotten now. I have seen a 
great deal of the world,” said the 
young man, “and I only care to 
settle down.” 

“She won’t believe it; and then, 
you know, there were other things 
against us too 5 

“You mean money? My dear 
girl, that is all past and gone. Sit 
down here, and I will tell you the 
whole story of the last two years. 
Heavens! what it is to be together 
again! Give me your hand, 
Nellie.” 

Hand in hand, like two children, 
they sat on the rock, and the story 
of two years was told; while Miss 
Crimp’s eyes were filled with tears 
of vexation because she could not 
make out one word of what was 
said. 

Jack Lestrange was the son of a 
cousin of Mr. Gardiner’s, and had 
been much with Eleanor, both as a 
boy, and afterwards, when he went 
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into the Naval Service. He had 
been twice to the Mediterranean 
with his ship, and each time he had 
seen a great deal of the Gardiners 
at Malta and Naples, for Col. 
Gardiner was very fond of the lad, 
and followed his ship about when- 
ever the station suited his wife’s 
health and fancy. When, however, 
it became a matter of an attachment 
between Lestrange and his daughter 
the aspect of affairs changed, and 
all intercourse was broken off be- 
tween them. The youth became 
desperate in his anger at this, 
quitted the Navy abruptly, and 
went off to Australia, where he 
lived a wandering, reckless life for 
some time, thus giving some justifi- 
cation to Col. Gardiner’s objections 
to him as his daughter’s husband. 
At last the lad, tired of roaming, 
settled down to sheep-farming just 
a year after his departure from 
Europe; his father and mother 
were both dead, so he imtagined he 
had settled down in Australia for 
life. About nine months after he 
had taken to the sheep-farming, 
however, things took a different 
turn. Gold was found on his run, 
and he disposed of the land for a 
very large sum, and began to think 
of returning home, to see if his 
cousin Eleanor were still only Miss 
Gardiner. He soon tracked out 
her retreat, and with characteristic 
abruptness appeared before her 
as she sat sketching on Carrigbeg 
Point. 

Eleanor’s delight at his return 
and good fortune was unbounded, 
and for a long hour they sat talking 
of old times and future hopes. At 
last she bethought herself that it 
would be well if her cousin were to 
go and see her mother. 

“Not to-day, Nellie,” he replied. 
“T’ll come to-morrow. I’m not 
quite prepared for the interview 
now. I’m staying at Ballymore— 
ten good miles from this, you know 
—and I’ve got to drive back there 
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by three o’clock to see about a boat 
I’m trying to buy. If I get her— 
or, indeed, if I don’t, for I'll hire 
her in any case—l’]l come round 
here to-morrow by sea, if the wind 
holds fair. If you’re here about 
twelve o'clock you'll see us coming. 
I shall start early. By the way, is 
there any fear of my meeting your 
mother in the village?” he asked, 
as they walked slowly into Miss 
Crimp’s hearing. 

“Oh, no. And she would never 
recognize you. She has not been 
thinking of you as much as I 
have.” 

“Good-bye, old girl,” he said 
affectionately. “I find it hard to 
leave you so soon after meeting ; 
but all will be well this time to- 
morrow. Be here to-morrow, re- 
member.” 

One farewell kiss on her soft, 
blushing cheek and he was gone, 
hurrying away, and trying to 
smother regret by the speed of his 
flight. 

“ An assignation, as I’m alive!” 
muttered Miss Crimp. ‘“ Well, if 
I didn’t hear all, 1 heard the most 
important bit. All will be well 
to-morrow, will it? I’m sure I 
hope so; at any rate, I'll be able to 
lead old O’Hara a dance about all 
this by-and-by. We'll see what 
she'll have to say for her prodigy 
of goodness then! Good-bye, Miss 
Eleanor. Whatever your lover 
does, I’ll be after you to-morrow, 
though I’m not asked to be one of 
the party.” 


CHAPTER IV. 


Next morning Miss Crimp kept 
one child always posted at the Rec- 
tory school-room window, which 
commanded the road leading from 


- Carrigbeg House to the village; if 


Eleanor passed by, the child was to 
apprise the governess of the fact. 
Alas! for Miss Crimp’s precautions, 
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however. In the chase after a wasp, 
Master Percy Seward forgot all 
about his look-out, and Eleanor 
passed the house unnoticed on her 
way to the Point. 

Soon after she reached her fa- 
vourite rock, she saw a little sail 
come in sight, and with nervous eyes 
she watched it riding like a speck of 
foam over the big waves. The wind 
was still fair for the run from Bally- 
more to Carrigbeg, but it had 
freshened considerably, and was 
now blowing pretty hard. At the 
Point, where she was standing, the 
waves were biggest—long, heavy- 
crested rollers that broke fiercely 
on the rocks, sending up clouds of 
spray after the thunder of their 
onset. Nearer and nearer came 
the little boat, her reefed lug- 
sail sending her flying through the 
water. Soon Eleanor could distin- 
guish the occupants of the boat. 
Jack was steering, and one sailor 
held the sheet, while the other was 


baling out the water that she shipped 


every nowand then. Close to the 
big rock they came—too close for 
safety both Eleanor and the sailors 
thought—and Jack took off his hat 
to wave it to his cousin; but the 
movement cost him dear. It was 
no moment to take his hand or eye 
from his work, as he found when a 
sudden squall struck the sail and 
turned the little boat over so that 
she filled and sank. At the moment 
the three men were pitched into 
the sea, they were about thirty 
yards from the rock, and about 
twenty above the cove. There was 
a strong flood-tide running round 
the Point into the little bay, which 
helped the two sailors in their efforts 
to reach the cove. Jack Lestrange, 
however, was not so lucky as the 
seamen, who succeeded in making 
the shore. The tide swept him be- 
yond thé cove, but just as he was 
passing it a wave carried him on to 
a ledge of slippery rock, and there 
he remained clinging, unable in his 
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exhaustion to climb to a securer 

lace. The sailors could not see 

is perilous position, neither could 
they hear Eleanor’s piteous cries or 
her gestures of alarm; but even if 
they could have done either one or 
the other, it would have been no 
use. A straight, smooth wall of rock, 
twelve feet high, stood between them 
and him. There was only one way 
of reaching him, and a brave-beating 
heart was already daring the dan- 
gerous approach. 

From above, the ledge of the cliff 
which Eleanor’s eyes had so often 
scanned, led down to the rock on the 
side of which, furthest from the cove, 
Jack Lestrange was clinging. It 
was the possible path of descent 
which Eleanor had often fancied 
might be safely travelled by an in- 
trepid climber. She knew, from 
long watching, every turn, every 
resting-place, every danger in its 
course, and as she watched her lover 
about to fftrish, as she feared, for 
want of help, she determined to at- 
tempt the narrow, perilous pathway. 
Her nerves were strung to such a 
a of excitement, that she thought 
ittle of the danger—personal fear 
was lost in an overwhelming desire 
to save the man she loved. ‘“* Where 
is the use of thinking of him, night 
and day, as I have done these sad 
two years, if I do not help him 
now?f” she thought as she took 
off her boots before commencing 
the descent. Then, without a look 
below, she began to go down, and 
almost before she realized her awful 
position, half the way was accom- 
plished ; then, resting for a moment 
on her point of vantage, she looked 
down to see if he were still on the 
rock. A tuft of coarse grass im- 
peded her view, but the glance 
taught her she must not look down 
again if she wished to effect her 
object. Sick and dizzy, she was 
obliged to turn her face to the cold 
stone and close her eyes before she 
could recover strength to go on. 
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The latter part of the descent 
was more difficult than the begin- 
ning; the rocky path was slippery 
and damp from the particles of 
spray that had floated up on the 
breeze, and she then found the full 
benefit of having her feet free. She 
clung to everything that could aid 
her, and her feet, though bruised 
and bleeding, clasped every rough 
surface with desperate tenacity. 
By a wonderful strain on her cour- 
age and endurance, and an almost 
superhuman effort of will, she mas- 
tered every difficulty and danger, 
till at last she stood on the rock, not 
four feet above the place to which 
Lestrange still clung with despair- 
ing energy. At first he did not hear 
her when she called out to him. 
Then, lying down on the top of the 
rock, she pulled off her coat and 
lowered it as far.as she could. 

“ Jack, my darling, I am here to 
help you. Try to catch the end of 
my coat, and | will pull ou up.” 

The lad started at the sound of 
her voice, and, looking up, saw the 
coat about a foot above his head. 
Though he could not for the life of 
him guess how she had come to his 
aid, her voice and presence gave bim 
courage. Bruised, weary, and numb 
as he was, he had still a sailor’s 
omg and agility left, and with such 

elp as she could give him, he soon 
scrambled up to her side. 

“ How, in Heaven’s name, did you 
get here?” he asked. “ You have 
saved iy life, Eleanor. I was as 
weak as a child a minute ago. Ifa 
wave bad come my way, it must have 
swept me to destruction.” 

“ I came down there,” she replied, 
turning very pale as she pointed to 
the path of her descent. 

“Down there!” he echoed. 
“ Why, a goat could hardly get along 
such a place. Are we.to go back 
there?” 

* J don’t think I could,” she said, 
wearily. “It was all very well 
coming down to you, but I could 











not go back again. We must try 
and get into the cove.” 

“ What has become of the men ?” 
cried Lestrange suddenly. “ Whata 
brute I am not to have thought , 

“They are safe in the cove,” re- 
plied Eleanor. “Thank God, we 
are all safe!” 

They then moved to the edge of 
the rock nearest the cove, and the 
sailors soon sawthem. How to get 
down to them was no easy matter, 
and as the tide was fast mounting, 
there was not very much time for 
debate. Twelve feet of a descent 
overeven a sloping face of rock is not 
a very easy matter, but Lestrange 
tied his coat and Eleanor’s together, 
and lowered her as far as he could. 
Then she let go and slid down to the 
shingle. One of the men below 
caught her as she came down and 
carried her high up to the narrow 
beach. 

Lestrange came down with a 
heavier run, but, beyond adding to 
the number of his bruises, sustained 
no injury. 

“Thank God, we’re all here!” said 
one of the boatmen, crossing him- 
self devoutly. “1 thought you 
were gone, sorr.” 

“So I was, but for that young 
lady,” replied Lestrange, pointing 
to Eleanor. “ What are we to do 
now?” 

“ Faix, I don’t know, sorr,” said 
the men one after the other. 
“ There’s no way out of this place, 
only by wather. The fishing-boats 
ill be passing by towards evening, 
on their way out to fish. We can 
hail ’em then.” 

“There is nothing for it but 
patience, I suppose,” said Lestrange, 
walking up the beach to Eleanor, 
and seating himself beside her. 
Then in a few heartfelt words he 
thanked her for her rescue of him, 
and tried to soothe her present 
anxiety at their position. 

“I was so stunned by being 
banged about, I could do nothing 
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for myself,” he said. “I am sorry 
for all the danger I’ve put three 

eople into by my bungling in the 

oat. What should I have done if 
either of those poor fellows had been 
drowned? I should never have for- 
given myself. They were both just 
home from a voyage in the same 
ship, and it would have been hard 
if they had escaped the dangers of 
a long voyage to die in such a foolish 
way as this.” 

Fortunately the day was pretty 
warm. The men kept walking about 
till their clothes dried, and waited 
with anxiety for the sight of a fish- 
ing-boat. 

They waited in vain, however. 
The wind rose higher and higher, 
and towards evening there was such 
a sea that the undecked boats of 
Carrigbeg dared not venture round 
the Point. 
hopes of succour grew more and 
more faint, and had at last to be 
abandoned altogether. There was 
nothing for it but to make up their 


minds to spend the night in the 


cove. The sailors thought nothing 
of it, but Jack Lestrange was very 
nervous about Eleanor, who was 
weak from her exhausting exertions 
and hunger, besides being wet 
through from the spray dashing 
over the rocks. 

When the seamen heard Eleanor 
talking of home and her mother 
with her cousin, they were a good 
deal mystified, and at last ventured 
to ask whether they were relations. 
Jack gratified their curiosity, and 
till two in the morning they all sat 
in a corner of the cove talking of 
adventures by sea and land. Eleanor 
alone spoke little; she could think 
of nothing else but her mother’s 
anxiety. 

“ Do you think the boats will be 
able to get round in the morning ?” 
she asked one of the men. 

“I’m afraid not, Miss, Them 
cockle-shells of boats can hardly 
stand a small swell, let alone half a 
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gale. If that little boat had come 
in to the cove instead of going to 
the bottom, we wouldn’t be here 
now.” 

“I think it will clear up to- 
morrow morning,” said the other 
man, “and as there's so much fish 
about, they'll venture more than’s 
usual with them.” 

“TI wish you could sleep a little, 
Nellie,” said Lestrange, looking 
anxiously at her. “If you'll take 
my coat, I’ll keep warm by walking 
about.” 

After many remonstrances, she 
was induced to move into the 
shelter of the cave at the head of 
the cove. There, seated on a spar 
from a wreck, and leaning against 
the side of the rock, she remained 
wrapped up in the men’s coats, but 
she could not sleep. Her anxiety 
and misery about her mother was 
too great. 

“I wish I could get up there,” 
said Jack tothe men, as he pointed 
to the rock from which he had de- 
scended with Eleanor into the cove, 
“but I’m so stiff and sore I could 
scarcely climb. However, if the 
boats don’t come round in the 
morning, I must try and reach it. 
The rock slopes, and if one of you 
stands on the other’s shoulders, I 
may manage to scramble up.” 

Wearily the hours passed on. 
The wind blew with unceasing vio- 
lence, and no sights broke on the 
anxious eyes of the watchers in the 
cove, as daylight spread around, but 
tossing waves and sea-birds wheel- 
ing through the air with discordant 
cries. 

In the meantime, the alarm of 
Eleanor’s disappearance had spread 
through the village. When two 
o'clock came, and Miss Crimp’s 

upils stoutly declared that they 
had not seen Miss Eleanor Gardiner 
pass, the governess became anxious, 
and going out, inquired of several 
fishermen if they had seen her. At 
last one man, a had been mend- 
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ing his nets by the road-side since 
morning, said she had passed along 
towards the Point at about twelve 
o’clock, and had not returned since. 
Gnashing her teeth with anger, and 
promising herself a proper revenge 
on her careless pupils, the governess 
burried to the Point by the short 
cut she had travelled the previous 
day. Needless, however, were her 
recautions to avoid being seen. 
hen she reached the end of the 
furze, neither Eleanor nor the young 
man were in sight, and after waiting 
an hour vainly for a glimpse of 
them, she retired disconsolately to 
the village, and boxed the ears of 
her three eldest pupils without fur- 
ther delay. 

In the meantime, when at two 
o’clock Eleanor did not come in to 
their early dinner with her usual 
punctuality, Mrs. Gardiner became 
uneasy, and sent a servant to ask if 
her daughter were at Miss O’Hara’s. 
The messenger brougltt back word 
that Miss O’Hara had seen Miss 
Eleanor going to the Point at 
twelve o’clock, but had not met her 
since. Miss O’Hara would go to 
the Point herself if Miss Eleanor 
did not return by three o’clock. 

At three o’clock the servant re- 
turned again to Miss O’ Hara, saying 
Mrs. Gardiner was very uneasy, as 
Miss Eleanor had not come home 
yet. Five minutes later, Miss O’ Hara 
was on her way to the Point. She 
just missed Miss Crimp, who was 
returning from her bootless recon- 
noitre at the same time, by her short 
cut. If Miss Crimp’s impatience to 
box her pupils’ ears had not brought 
her home by the shortest route, the 
two ladies would have met. 

On the Point Miss O’Hara saw 
no one. At the very edge of the 
rock, however, she found a pair of 
boots, to her great surprise; they 
looked as if they belonged to Eleanor, 
for they were small, and of a dif- 
ferent quality to those worn by the 
other ladies of Carrigbeg. She 
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peeped over the cliff, down into the 
cove, with a sickening fear that 
Eleanor might have ventured some 


. climbing feat, and fallen a victim to 


her rashness. She could see nothing, 
however, for the tide was very far 
in, and the beleaguered individuals 
below were at that moment shelter- 
ing in the cave. Miserably anxious, 
Miss O’Hara returned from her 
painful search; she did not know 
what to.do. She feared to tell Mrs. 
Gardiner of what she had found, 
and yet she believed it would not be 
right to conceal the fact. 

On her way back she met Mr. 
Purdon, the ex-naval lieutenant, and 
told him of her anxiety. In her 
distress, she would have appealed to 
Miss Crimp even for help. 

“Hum!” said Mr. Purdon. 
“Looks bad, upon my soul! Per- 
haps it’s only some stupid freak, 
though ; girls are queer.” 

Miss O’Hara retired indignantly 
on receiving so little sympathy, and 
Mr. Purdon went to the Rectory 
to announce the mysterious disap- 
pearance. 

“T see it all!” cried Miss Crimp. 
“T’ll have it out with Miss O’Hara 
now, and I don’t care who hears me. 
T’ll go and call on her in half an 
hour’s time.” 

Off trotted Mr. Purdon, to spread 
the news that Miss Crimp was going 
to “ have it out’ with Miss O’ Hara, 
and that she knew all about the 
Gardiner girl’s disappearance. He 
also said, “she does not care who 
hears her.” This, of course, was 
simply an invitation from Miss 
Crimp to her friends to come and 
witness her triumph, and they took 
it as such. In half an hour’s time, 
when Miss Crimp was on her way to 
Miss O’Hara’s, the other birds of 
prey were hovering near their vic- 
tim. Mrs. Dr. Smith and Mr. 
Purdon: were waiting together on 
the road, while Miss Slater and Miss 
Pille stood ready behind their re- 
spective hall-doors, prepared to dart 
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forth at the proper moment. Miss 
Pille was a lady who proclaimed 
herself of noble foreign extraction. 
Her pretensions, however, bad re- 
ceived rather a blow from some re- 
searches of Miss Crimp, by which it 
appeared that the family name had 
been “Pill” one generation back, 
and that her people were highly 
respectable, and had been engaged 
in the linen trade for many years. 
These facts, discovered by Miss 
Crimp, gave her great power over 
Miss Pille. 

When Miss Crimp entered Miss 
O’ Hara’s room, that lady was debat- 
ing uneasily with herself whether 
she should tell Mrs. Gardiner of 
the finding of Eleanor’s boots or 
not. A messenger had just been 
despatched mentioning the failure 
of the search. Under the circum- 
stances, Miss Crimp’s visit was very 
unwelcome, and her triumphant 
manner and pursed-up lips pro- 
claimed that something disagreeable 
was at hand. - For the life of her, 
Miss O’Hara could not so much as 
mention Eleanor’s name at the 
moment, full as her heart was of 
anxiety about the girl. 

When taking a seat, Miss Crimp 
endeavoured to smile sweetly, but 
could only twist her mouth unplea- 
santly under her nose, which was 
long and pointed. Really malicious 
people are seldom good-looking; 
their noses and chins tell tales of 
the tales their owners tell. Miss 
Crimp waited patiently for her fol- 
lowers’ arrival, and occupiéd the 
time before their arrival by endea- 
vouring to frighten Miss O’Hara 
about her health. 

“* My dear,” she said, “ you’re not 
looking well at all.” 

“That’s odd,” answered Miss 
O’Hara. “I never felt better.” 

“You look worried —not but 
what we all have our trials, as Mr. 
Seward said last Sunday—but I 
happened to observe to Miss Pille 
yesterday that you seemed worried ; 
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and she said she had just remarked 
the very same thing to Mrs. Doctor 
Smith.” 

“It seems I’m beginning to at- 
tract attention in my old age. I 
don’t remember any one ever telling 
me I looked well or ill in this place 
before.” 

“ Aye, my dear ; but, you see, we 
have scarcely a right to do so now. 
You're so differently placed to what 
you were. Our greatest troubles 
always come from our friends, as 
David says.” 

As the governess delivered this 
thrust Miss Pille entered, followed 
by the others, and her effort to 
appear surprised at seeing Miss 
Crimp was a very fine piece of act- 
ing, but did not deceive Miss 
O’Hara, who bore the invasion of 
her house with Spartan fortitude. 

Mrs. Smith, who was not much 
troubled with any absurd refine- 
ments of manner or feeling, gave 
Miss Crimp a very obvious wink as 
she proceeded to lead up the con- 
versation to the subject that had 
brought them together. But Miss 
Crimp was not to behurried. Now 
that her fish was securely hooked, 
she was not going to play it too 
hard. 

“You're great friends with the 
Gardiners now, Miss O’Hara. I 
hope you still think them the great 
folk you did?” said Mrs. Smith 
bluntly. “ We’re nowhere now, I 
suppose—but it’s always the way. 
Off with the old love, and on with the 
new.” 

“T don’t think Carrigbeg was 
ever a great place for neighbourly 
love,” answered Miss O’ Hara, “ and 
I’ve known it for many a year. It 
has been ‘ off’ with us long enough.” 

“ But it’s no wonder you should 
like them, my dear,” said Miss Pille. 
** Miss Gardiner has a lovely face.” 

“Very handsome,” added Miss 
Crimp sentimentally. “Just the 
sort of face I could understand a 
man——” 
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“There I beg to differ with you, 
madam,” interposed the ex-lieu- 
tenant ; “it is not at all a high style 
of beauty. She's too theatrical and 
flimsy altogether. There’s nothing 
of the goddess about her, I say; no 
substance or majesty whatsoever. 
When I was a young fellow mR 

Miss Crimp did not at all want 
the conversation diverted from its 
present channel, so she frowned 
at Mr. Purdon, and interrupted 
quickly the narration of his early 
reminiscences. 

“It is the cold wind of this place, 
I suppose, but her complexion is 
not at all what it was when she first 
came here.” 

“ Maybe she’s pining. She must 
find it dull here,” suggested Miss 
Pille. 

“That I know she doesn’t,” re- 
plied the governess emphatically. 

“Did she tell you so?” asked 
Miss Slater. The ladies all knew of 
Eleanor’s disappearance, but had 
orders from Miss Crimp not to allude 
to the fact. 

“Oh, no; but I met her on the 
cliffs yesterday with a very agree- 
able companion, to all appearance.” 

“Her mother, of course,” said 
Mrs. Doctor Smitb. 

“ Not her mother at all,” laughed 
Miss Crimp. 

“Oh, I see,” said Miss Pille. 
“ How stupid weall are! We ought 
to have known at once whom you 
meant. I beg your pardon, Miss 
O’ Hara.” 

“No occasion, thank you,” re- 
plied the tormented one. 

“T mean no disparagement of our 
friend’s agreeability, but I did not 
allude to her on this occasion,’’ ob- 
served the governess slyly. 

“Then who in the world are you 
speaking of?” asked Mrs. Smith 
impatiently. 

This was coming to the point 
a little too fast for Miss Crimp’s 
taste, so she continued her fencing. 
If she had had her choice, she would 


have liked her fish to play harder: 
the capture was sulking, but the 
hook was evidently acutely painful, 
which was the chief thing to be 
desired after all. 

“ That would be telling,” she 
replied coyly, in answer to Mrs. 
Smith’s question. 

“ Cannot I persuade you to gra- 
tify our pardonable curiosity, my 
good Miss Crimp? I am sure 
Miss O’ Hara will add her entreaties 
to ours, and you can scarcely re- 
fuse her,” said the ex-lieutenant, 
looking the very picture of modest 
entreaty. 

Well, well, I suppose you must 
be satisfied. I'll let you all into 
the secret if Miss O’Hara wishes 
it. I've no doubt she’s just as 
anxious as you are to know who 
was with her friend.” 

It was the refinement of cruelty 
trying to make Miss O’Hara her 
own executioner in this way. 

“ Now, Miss O’Hara, please ask 
for us,” said the ladies in one 
breath. They were really anxious 
to hear the news—all, including 
even Miss Slater, who was rather 
stupid, and did not quite under- 
stand what it all meant. Miss 
Crimp had secured her attendance 
principally that she might record 
the triumph. She had a wonder- 
fully retentive memory, and was, in 
fact, “ the press” on the present 
occasion. 

“T have no wish to pry into 
other people’s affairs,’ said poor 
Miss O’Hara, trying to defer the 
evil moment. She was in a very 
bad way when she had recourse to 
such a statement before her old 
acquaintances. 

““O Lord!” laughed Mrs. Dr. 
Smith, “ that’s the best thing I 
ever heard in my life. You'll kill 
me with laughing, my dear. He! 
he! he!” Every one in the room, 
with the exception of its pro- 
prietor, joined in the merriment. 

“Come, now, you're positively 
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trying to teaze us, Miss O’Hara. 
You surely can’t continue such un- 
kindness. Come, one little word,” 
said Mr. Purdon persuasively. 

It was almost intolerable to be 
badgered like this by the people who 
in former days had so often trembled 
before her, thought Miss O’Hara 
as, desperate, she turned at bay. 

“You will confer a favour on me, 
Miss Crimp,” she said calmly, “ if 
you will tell these ladies and Mr, 
Purdon what they want to know.” 

“ Ob, no—really, now,” simpered 
the governess, “I couldn’t. I'd 
never have promised to do so if I 
had thought you’d ever ask it. I 
could not really tell you.” But 
when a clamour of united entreaty 
arose, mingled with assertions as to 
the wickedness of those who break 
their promises, she appeared to 
yield an unwilling assent. 

“ Well, well; if I must tell, I’ll 
whisper it first in Miss O’Hara’s 
ear, and if she doesn’t like it, it 
won’t be too late to say nothing 
further.” She accordingly rose 
from her chair and skipped across 
the room to Miss O’Hara’s side, 
stooping down to whisper in her 
ear. Poor Miss O’Hara would 
have dearly liked to smite the 
cheek that was so near her, but 
she only put up her hand to her 
ears, and said coldly,— 

“ Please, if you have anything 
to say, say it aloud.” 

“ Well, if it must be said, it 
must,” replied Miss Crimp, red- 
dening with annoyance; “ but 
remember, Miss O’Hara, it was 
you who forced me to tell.” 

When Miss Crimp made this as- 
sertion, Miss O’Hara fixed such a 
look of indignation upon her, that 
she almost quailed before it; she 
certainly lost her composure for 
a moment, but recovered it very 
quickly when she remembered that 
this was the very cream of the whole 
thing. She accordingly returned 
Miss O’Hara’s glance as best she 
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could, and said slowly, and with 
much affectation,— 

“ Well, if you must know, it 
was a young man. Does that 
afford any clue to the disappear- 
ance of the young lady to-day ?” 

The sensation caused by her 
words was unbounded; a thrill of 
horror ran through her hearers. 
Even Miss O’Hara started and 
grew red, and seemed about to 
speak, but the words died away 
on her lips. 

“ Bless my soul!” cried the ex- 
lieutenant. 

“ Powers alive!” cried Mrs. Doe- 
tor Smith. 

“No!” groaned Miss Slater, 
who was now beginning to see how 
matters stood. 

“ Ciel!” ejaculated Miss Pille, 
who afterwards declared that her 
assertions as to her foreign extrac- 
tion received a most extraordinary 
confirmation from the fact that her 
great surprise found its natural ex- 
pression in a French exclamation. 

Miss O’Hara alone sat silent and 
miserable. 

“ You're not astonished, then,” 
said the governess, turning towards 
her. “ You knew it all before.” 

Still not a word from the victim 
upon whose head the little cap of 
ribbons and flowers quivered as a 
sacrificial fillet. 

“ He was a fine handsome young 
fellow, and gave her—I declare I 
am ashamed to mention such a 
thing—a very hearty kiss. I beg 
your pardon, Miss Pille, for the 
remark.” This apology was in con- 
sequence of the regard due to the 
innocence of youth. Miss Pille 
was only thirty-seven years of age. 

Amid the groans and horror con- 
sequent upon Miss Cr.mp’s last re- 
mark, Miss O'Hara stood up. 

“I’m sorry I must leave you, 
ladies,” she said, “ but Iam much 
obliged for your good-natured visit. 
I must let Mrs. Gardiner know 
what you have just said, Miss 
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Crimp. For the girl’s sake, I hope, 
as I believe, that it is an untruth 
from beginning to end.” 

Before a word more could be 
said, Miss O’Hara left the room, 
and a second later she passed out 
of her hall-door and hurried off to 
Carrigbeg House. There, with 
many moans and lamentations, she 
mentioned Miss Crimp’s story, and 
also the finding of the boots. 

Mrs. Gardiner’s agitation was 
naturally extreme. She told Miss 
O’Hara of Eleanor’s attachment to 
a wild young cousin, but as the 
youth was sheep-farming in Aus- 
tralia, Mrs. Gardiner could scarcely 
believe him to be the stranger Miss 
Crimp hadseen. At the same time, 
she remembered she had noticed 
some suppressed excitement about 
her daughter the evening before. 
She had been absent, too, and evi- 
dently her mind had been occupied 
with some absorbing idea. 

“TI can’t believe she was medi- 
tating any rash step,” said Mrs. 
Gardiner ; “ she has always been too 
good and dutiful a child for that. 
They must have met with some acci- 
dent among the rocks, got hemmed 
in by the tide or something—her 
boots show that it can be nothing 
else. Can we not send and search 
for them, dear Miss O'Hara? ” 

“It is very late now—no boat 
here would venture out such a night 
either. But I'll go down to the 
coast-guard station and ask them to 
get out the life-boat at daybreak.” 

This Miss O’ Hara did, and notice 
was given to the crew of the life- 
boat to hold themselves in readi- 
ness to start on an exploration 
among the rocks at four o’clock next 
morning. Then Miss O’Hara re- 
turned, and spent an anxious night 
with the unfortunate weeping 
mother, whose mind was filled with 
gloomy forebodings. At half-past 
our she went down to the little 
creek in the bay below the village, 
where the boats of the fishermen 


were drawn up above the rough 
landing-place. There she watched, 
trembling with anxiety, for the re- 
turn of the life-boat. 

About a quarter-past five she saw 
it coming round the corner of the 
bay, and strained her feeble eyes to 
see if it carried any passengers. It 
was long before her weak vision 
could discern anything, but when 
she could distinguish the figures in 
the boat, she saw that there were 
three or four more persons in her 
than the ordinary crew. With 
heart-felt thankfulness, a few mi- 
nutes later she saw Eleanor lifted 
from the boat and carried up and 
placed in one of the fishermen’s 
stranded boats. 

Running down to her, Miss 
O’Hara poured forth a thousand 
questions, which the girl could not 
possibly answer. As soon as she 
could speak, however, she hurriedly 
told her friend all that had hap- 
pened. 

“ Come to your mother quickly! ” 
cried Miss O’Hara, overjoyed at 
Eleanor’s explanation of her disap- 
pearance. 

“Jack had better go,” she re- 
plied. “My feet are so cut I can- 
not walk without boots.” 

Lestrange and Miss O’Hara set 
off at once to Carrigbeg House, and 
relieved Mrs. Gardiner’s terrible 
anxiety. Then the latter returned 
with Eleanor’s boots, to rescue her 
from her second enforced detention 
on the sea-shore. 

“Oh, John, John!” said Mrs. 
Gardiner, shaking her head gravely, 
yet unable to conceal her pride at 
the part Eleanor had taken in the 
young man’s escape from a watery 
grave, “you have given me a 
great deal of anxiety, but I hope 
you are really going to steady down, 
and that you won’t go wandering 
round a coast like this in open sail- 
ing-boats any more. I think, if you 
had come to see me yesterday, boy, 
all this would not have happened.” 
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Lestrange hung his head, and 
confessed that his want of moral 
courage had certainly cost them all 
dear. 

Soon Eleanor returned, and Miss 
O’Hara left. the happy family to 
themselves to rejoice over their re- 
union, unconstrained by the pre- 
sence of even so warm a friend. 
On her return to the village, she 
found that the news of Eleanor’s 
return had spread far and wide, and 
even the fact of the long affection 
of the cousins was not unknown; 
but how this last piece of informa- 
tion had been acquired, Miss O’ Hara 
could not guess, unless it was the 
result of Miss Crimp’s disclosures. 

At ten o’clock, the five who had 
visited Miss O’Hara the previous 
day reappeared before her hall- 
door. 

“Well,” said Miss Crimp, “ you 
see I wasn’t so far wrong, Miss 
O’Hara. Still waters run deep. 
Eh?” 

“T acquit you of falsehood, Miss 
Crimp,” replied the little old lady 
stiffly, “but not of malice. I told 
Miss Gardiner what you had said 
about her as you came along, and 
she said she never met you, but that 
you may have been spying her move- 
ments—bebind the fence beside the 
path, for all she could tell.” 

At these words Miss Crimp grew 
crimson. The ex-lieutenant coughed 
and turned away; nor was the 
general awkwardness lessened by 
Eleanor’s entrance. 

“T have just been looking for 
you at the Sects, Miss Crimp,” 
she said quickly. “May I ask 
where you were when you saw the 
meeting between me and my cousin 
the day before yesterday ?” 

“I—I was—just resting myself 
—from the heat of the sun behind 
the furze-fence,” she stammered. 
“TI was dozing, I suppose, for the 
sound of your voices awoke me.” 

“ And instead of coming forward 
at once, you remained hiding, in 
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order to spread an ill-natured story 
about me afterwards ?” 

Miss Crimp was silent. 

“‘T suppose you hardly knew the 
mischief you might make in such a 
way,” continued Eleanor, while the 
others looked on in awe-stricken 
silence. “A girl’s good name, as 
- know, is easily tarnished; and 

suppose you thought you had 
lighted on some discreditable senti- 
mental episode which I could not 
explain, and that with impunit 
you might make me appear ridi- 
culous, or worse even. You are 
disappointed, and this, I fancy, is 
about the worst punishment you 
could suffer. I will say nothing 
more to you beyond making a 
request that you will never speak 
to me again, for, if you do, I will 
certainly give you no answer. You 
are a bad, unkind woman, I’m 
afraid, and I pity you from the 
bottom of my heart.” 

Strange to say, a murmur of 

applause from Miss Crimp’s former 
friends greeted the conclusion of 
Eleanor’s speech. “ Very proper 
and sensible,” murmured the ex- 
lieutenant, while the three other 
ladies made awkward attempts to 
express their approval and sym- 
athy. No voice was raised on 
{iss Crimp’s behalf, and she 
slipped from the room defeated, 
but apparently unabashed. 

To this day Miss O’Hara cannot 
tell this part of the story without 
an accompaniment of tears. 

“Tt was quite awful, my dear,” 
she will say to any friend, “to see 
one who was always so peaceful and 
gentle, turned so stern and severe. 
I never saw the like of it. She 
was just like the pictures of Paul 
and Jobn the Baptist—and I don’t 
know how that woman ever got out 
of the room. She may have gone 
through the floor, or flown out of 
the window, like the bad witch she 
was, for all I could tell to the con- 
trary.” 
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Nothing more remains to be told, as Mr. Seward said, “for a holi- 
except that Mrs. Gardiner gave her day.” ; 
full consent to an engagement be- If it were a holiday indeed, it 
tween Eleanor and her cousin, and was a nice long one, for certainly 
that two days after the exposure the governess has never reappeared 
of her walice Miss Crimp went off, in Carrigbeg. 


THE ABBEY CHAPEL. 


By tHe Lonpon Hermit. = 


‘* Take then from me the pensive strain that flows, 
Congenial to this consecrated gloom.’’—Mason. 


I rove to stand beneath the moss green’d wall 
Of that old chapel on the abbey ground, 
When all is calm, and on my senses fall 
No garish sunlight, no disturbing sound 
To break the harmony of thought profound ; 
When skies are veil’d with grey and pensive cloud, 
And twittering notes of birds come sweet and low— 
More sweet to me than carols gay and loud— 
While, soften’d to a pleasing lullaby, 
The distant scraping of the gardener’s hoe 
Breaks in with accidental harmony. 


The castellated abbey through the trees, 
Rears its high top, so picturesque and grey, 
But the enthusiast regretful sees 
Its modern parts—some idols thus display 
Heads of pure gold, spoilt by feet of clay. 


The cypress shadows seem not sombre here, 
And speak of slumber rather than of death; 
No cluster’d monumental stones appear, 
To join in warning those who still have breath. 
One lonely tomb is seen—a hermitage, 
And not a town or city of the dead— 
*T was rear’d to one, who in a bygone age 
Did deeds recorded, but no longer read; 
For there the emerald moss has grown, and fill’d 
The graven letters with a velvet pile; 
And Time’s stern hand, in all destruction skill’d, 
Has smooth’d the chisel’s inroads, long erewhile. 
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And not alone the cypress shades the place, 
The broad-leaved laurel, with its varnish’d sheen, 
The myrtle dense, the yew of stately grace, 
And many another pleasant evergreen 
Add beauty to the stillness of the scene ; 
While groups of bright but modest flow’rets dot 
The nooks and corners of this sacred spot. 


Moved by surroundings to its mood so meet, 
My soul is charm’d, and taken captive wholly ; 
Hence, vain delights !—there is no joy so sweet 
As that just tinged with tender melancholy ; 
Better than all the wild and gaudy mirth, 
Wrung from the throng’d activities of earth, 
To me that calm enjoyment, kept and made 
For souls that long for solitude and shade, 
I’d barter summer days for autumn eves. 


There is a voice that whispers thro’ the leaves, 
The sturdy oak, the ivy robe that cleaves, 

The nodding yew—all join to weave the spell 
That bears my spirit back to other days, 

To hours and scenes of childhood—loved so well 
When Memory’s brightening hand the veil doth raise, 
And in a fairer world awhile we dwell ; 

*Tis ecstasy !—absorbing happiness ! 

Such as all words are feeble to express, 

All human effort powerless to show, 

But which to feel—that only is to know. 


How long it lasts I reck not, but the mind 
Clings fondly to such bliss as it may find; 

Yet all intenser joys are sadly brief, 

The slightest cause—the falling of a leaf, 
Filch’d by some zephyr from its parent bough— 
May break the spell; such leaf disturbs it now— 
Gyrating, as it battles with the air, 

In many an orbit on its wild descent ; 

Striking the chapel roof, and resting there 

A moment; now, again on high ’tis hurled. 

And now the struggle’s o’er, its strength is spent, 
With other dead things on the earth ’tis blent. 
How small a thing can turn the tide of thought 
When other, brighter lands it would have sought, 
And ebb it back to this prosaic world! 
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ON THE STATE OF EDUCATION AMONG THE 
ROMAN CATHOLIC CLERGY IN IRELAND. 


In penning the following pages, I 
am in no way actuated by private 
malice or religious prejudice. 

My position would defend me 
from the first charge; the fact that 
I am a zealous, and, I trust, a de- 
vout Catholic, nullifies the second. 

It may be asked why I did not 
send this paper for publication to 
a Catholic periodical? The reason 
is obvious. It would not have been 
inserted. Not because the charges 
it contains are untrue, but because 
they are known to be true, and it 
is not for the interest of those 
in authority that too much light 
should be thrown upon the defects 
of Catholic Ecclesiastical govern- 
ment. 

Again, it may be asked why 
have I rushed into print? Is it 
not my duty, as a good Catholic, 
rather to strive to hide such defects 
as exist, than to blazon them be- 
fore the public. I think otherwise. 
Ihave spoken. The voice of the 
laity is weak. The Church is essen- 
tially conservative, she does not 
like change. Such things were 
done in our fathers’ time, say the 
clergy, and in our fathers’ fathers’, 
and whut was good enough for 
them is good enough for us, we 
follow in their steps. All conserva- 
tism within certain limits is right, 
but when conservatism means stag- 
nation, above all, when it means 
ignorance, conservatism becomes 
criminal. , 

Publicity is an admirable tonic; 


it is to be hoped that it may act as, 


such in the case of the education, 
or rather non-education, of the Irish 
secular clergy. 


It must be understood, at the 
outset, that my remarks in no way 
refer to the regular clergy in Ire- 
land. The regular clergy, with 
some notable exceptions, are a 
learned body of men everywhere ; 
but what of the seculars? Now 
I do not hesitate to say, and 
to say it advisedly, that the state 
of education among the secular 
clergy in Ireland, is simply a dis- 
grace to the Church and to them- 
selves. It will be urged, however, 
that amongst the priests of this 
country there are many eminent 
for piety and for learning. It is 
true there are some, but the bulk, 
if they are pious, are certainly not 
learned; and some are neither the 
one nor the other. 

It has been my lot to be much 
among Irish priests, and I do not 
hesitate to say that I have heard 
at their tables stories repeated with 
evident gusto, and songs sung 
with a relish—stories which I, as a 
layman, blushed to listen to, and 
would have thought shame to re- 
peat; songs which would have dis- 
graced a London music hall. 

Let us now take a glance at the 
raw material, as it were, out of 
which the priest is made. 

The lrish ecclesiastical students 
are for the most part derived from 
the lower middle classes of society. 
Some small farmer, small shop- 
keeper, or publican, finds that one 
of his sons is unusually sharp at 
his lessons. ‘The Christian Bro- 
ther whose school he attends says 
the boy is a good boy, and not 
dull. The priest thinks the boy 
has a vocation for the priesthood, 
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and the thing is done. The boy 
will be a priest. His brothers 
may follow the plough, sit at the 
tailor’s board, or cobbler’s bench, 
but he will be a priest. 

He is kept at the Christian 
Brother’s school until he is about 
sixteen; here he can acquire, pro- 
perly speaking, no knowledge cf 
Latin, a language so essential to 
him in his future career, though he 
will probably manage to pick up a 
smattering of it somehow or other 
before he enters the seminary. At 
length the important day arrives, 
and he finds himself enrolled 
among the students of some eccle- 
siastical institution. 

The inner life of a seminary has 
been so often described, that it is 
not necessary to enter upon it here, 
especially as we have more to do 
with the educational than the social 
side of the question. At the age 
of sixteen then, or perhaps some- 
what younger, the student enters 
the seminary. The sole amount 
of education he has had is, as be- 
fore said, the common elementary 
knowledge to be acquired at a 
Christian Brother's school, with 
perhaps a smattering of Latin. 
The proportion of students who 
have been at even a higher middle- 
class school before beginning their 
ecclesiastical career, is not one in 
ten, which just represents the pro- 
portion of those drawn from the 
upper middle classes of society. 

The course of education at the 
Seminary usually extends over a 
period of from seven to eight years. 
The first year is devoted to what is 
known as rhetoric, that is to say, to 
acquiring a knowledge of Latin, 
geography, and French. Now what 
is the extent of the acquirements 
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obtained by this year of study? 
The student learns in most cases 
sufficient Latin to enable him to 
study his philosophy and theology 
in that language, although both are 
sometimes read in English, and 
also to enable him in the future to 
read with an understanding mind 
his Breviary and Missal * How far 
he succeeds in the latter is doubtful. 
I have met with priests who, to my 
certain knowledge, were quite un- 
able to translate into English, even 
with fair correctness, many of the 
psalms and lections of the Breviary. 
Was their ignorance similar with 
respect to their Missal ? 

The amount of geography ac- 
quired is but small. A professor 
of the Rhetoric class, in a large 
and important seminary, stated in 
my hearing that he had never 
heard of the territory of Arizona! 
It is not much to be wondered at 
that one of his students imagined 
that the Island of Juan Fernandez 
was somewhere off the coast of 
Africa! As to the French, the 
least said the better. It is spoken 
with an accent enough to make one 
shudder. 

This year of study over, the stu- 
dent enters upon his course of 
philosophy. This important branch 
of study is, in too many cases, 
most perfunctorily taught. Old 
works, which have acquired a tra- 
ditional importance, but which are 
quite inadequate to meet modern 
difficulties, are the manuals em- 
ployed. How can a man instructed 
in a system of philosophy which 
was made before Darwin, or Spenser, 
or Lamarck even—not to mention 
Huxley or Tyndall—were heard of, 
which teaches a cosmical system 
now proved by modern science to 





* Both Philosophy and Theology were, to my certain knowledge, read in English in at least 


three Irish seminaries until recently. 


Since the above was written, I have learned that 


this is now forbidden’by the Cardinal Archbishop, who is striving so zealously, in the face of 
the fiercest opposition, to raise the social and intellectual status of the Catholic Clergy in 


Ireland. 
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be utterly erroneous, mix on the 
same intellectual level with men 
imbued with the philosophy of 
more modern schools? How can 
he contend, with any chance of 
success, with that semi or complete 
scepticism which is daily increasing 
among the ranks of intelligent 
Catholics, especially those who 
have devoted themselves to the 
study of natural science? The re- 
sults of such a plan of education 
are but too frequently to be seen in 
the ludicrous mistakes made by the 
clergy in their sermons whenever 
they attempt to leave the ordinary 
beaten track. 

One instance occurs to my mind. 
I had taken a Protestant friend with 
me one Sunday to chapel. The 
preacher unhappily chose to show 
his learning by a disquisition on 
the creation. In the course of his 
somewhat rambling sermon, after 
giving a ridiculously inaccurate ver- 
sion of the Development Theory, 
he struck me dumb with amaze- 
ment, and excited the risible facul- 
ties of my friend to a pitch almost 
beyond control, by enunciating that 
the reproduction of animals by 
fission was untrue, because it was 
contrary to the divinely ordained 
doctrine of Omne vivum ex ovo ! 

I shall never forget the unmerciful 
twitting I had to undergo from my 
friend as to the standard of educa- 
tion among Catholic clergymen. 

From his philosophy, the student 
passes to that bugbear of all semi- 
narists, physics. In this class, un- 
happily, a golden opportunity of 
gaining a knowledge of physical 
science, which is so important at 
the present day, is generally lost, 
most frequently by the inattention 
of the students, but sometimes 
from the incapacity of the profes- 
sors. The professors are, in the 
main, intelligent and clever men, 
fairly acquainted with the progress 
of modern science; but some of 
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them, alas! acquired their know- 
ledge of physics when they were 
students themselves, not five or ten, 
but sometimes forty years ago, and 
have never added to tt since. 

Of the theology, which succeeds, 
I, as a layman, must say but little. 
It is to be feared, however, that too 
often the same rule of obsoletism 
pertains with it as with the philo- 
sophy. Modern developments of 
belief are too much ignored, at 
least, to judge from the knowledge 
displayed by the average Irish 
priest with respect to the present 
state of religious opinion in Eng- 
land, which is ludicrously small. 

Nor is their knowledge greater 
with respect to other and more im- 
portant phases of modern thought. 
Rénan and Strauss are to them 
but names; ‘*Ecce Homo” as 
unknown a book as the * Koran.” 
The remedy for such a state of 
affairs is obvious, and it must, 
sooner or later, be applied. 

The ranks of the priesthood 
must, if possible, be recruited from 
a superior class than they are now. 
By this means a higher educational 
standard will be attained, and, 
above all, that standard of good 
breeding, which will enable the 
landed gentry to look upon their 
priest more in the light of an equal 
than they can do at present. 

Again, before any young man is 
permitted to enter a seminary he 
ought to be subjected to a prelimi- 
nary examination, the standard of 
excellence in which should not be 
less than that of a fairly difficult 
matriculation examination ; and be- 
fore he can obtain one of the nume- 
rous bourses, now so lavishly and 
often injudiciously given away, he 
should be obliged to submit to a 
second and more severe test of edu- 
cational fitness for the priestly 
office which he is seeking. 

Oxz Wuo Knows. 
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KOTTABOS. 


Tuts witty and spirited little periodical, issued at the commencement of 
each term, will go far towards dissipating t've reproach of silence that has 
clung so long, and so unjustly, around the University of Dublin. Its mixed 
character—for it is open to English verse, English prose upon classical 
subjects, as well as to Latin and Greek verse and prose, and to classical 
puns—makes it very agreeable reading. Some of the English and 
classical verse is of a very high order indeed. 

The introduction into the University Curriculum of the composition of 
Latin and Greek poetry has been of comparatively recent date. 

In biography, it is usual to give the ancestry of the person whose life is 
being written. Similarly, a short account of the circumstances that led to 
the establishment of Kottabos may not be amiss. A few years ago, one 
of the junior Fellows had printed, for circulation amongst his friends, a 
small collection of Greek Iambie verse. The ice of silence was at last . 
broken, and the sleeping ambition of those who had cultivated the clas- 
sical muse in secret was aroused. Encouraged by this attempt, and by 
the favour with which it was received, three distinguished graduates of 
the University published a collection of Latin and Greek verse, entitled 
Hesperidum Susurri. The authors were Mr. Thomas Brady, Mr. Robert 
Tyrell, since Fellow and present editor of Kottabos, and Mr. Maxwell 
Cullinane. 

The preface is a model of elegance and wit :— 


“ *De conducendo loquitur jam rhetore Thule’ dicat aliquis quum hic libellus 
in manus venerit. Et sane fatendum est nonnisi in Cami Isidis Sabrinae ripis 
lusisse hactenus cum Musis viros literatos. 

“Verum enimvero adrogantiae esset vel deprecari ne quis cum ingeni summi 
atque elegantiae exquisitissimae monumentis quae Aonidum illi antistites exege- 
runt nostrum hune fasciculum contendat: quippe quem nostro Marte, neque 
Academiae, ut illi, scrinia rimantes contexuerimus. 

“Ne mireris, Lector, nos eo audaciae provectos esse, scito, (quae res forsitan te 
fefellit,) hanc nostram insulam Hesperidum sedem fuisse atque adeo esse; nos 
autem in lucos Sororum forte incidentes, 


éoxari mpds vuxrds ty ‘Eomepides \uyupevor, 


non grandi quidem plectro excussa carmina, sed murmura et tanquam vocis im- 
agines arripuisse. Quodsi quid male dissonum in hisce versiculis purgatas tuas 
aures offenderit, memento nos SUSURROS modo HESPERIDUM sublegisse. Itaque 
si vitium sonaverint, plectamur qui Dearum arcana audacius evulgaverimus, 
neque in culpam incidant Hesperides. Vale.” 
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In this little preface there is hardly a sentence which does not contain 
some witty fancy or some exquisite classicism. 

Hesperidum Susurri was received with favour‘everywhere. Indeed, its 
elegant and scholarly performances were of a very high order, and earned 
the warm praise of English literary organs. It may be permitted to 
quote one of these ‘‘ whispers,” whose faint-heard accents Mr. Tyrell pro- 


fesses to have distinguished :— 


“THE BEGGAR-MAID. 


“ Her arms across her breast she laid, 
She was more fair than words can 
say, 
Barefooted came the beggar-maid 
Before the king Cophetua. 


“In robe and crown the king stept 
down, 
To meet and greet her on her way, 
‘It is no wonder,’ said the lords, 
‘ She is more beautiful than day.’ 


* As shines the moon in clouded skies, 
She in her poor attire was seen, 
One praised her ankles, one her eyes, 
One her dark hair, and lovesome 

mien 


“So sweet a face, such angel grace, 
In all that land had never been; 
Cophetua swore a royal oath, 
‘This beggar-maid shall be my 
queen.’ 
TENNYSON.” 


Both in spirit and in letter Mr. Tyrell’s 


absolutely faultless. 


QF IAEN QS EMANH, QF ES BAGYN 
HAAT EPOTA. 

“H & ap’ én ornbeogu ber aupw mn xée 
kao, 

yupvoiow de mddecow a erxediors f debate 

Bn p iwev, apa & ixavey dyaxdecrov 
Baow7a, 

xphpar’ ayupra{ovea, xdpis 8 ameAdurrero 

Odi 

Goreros* alrap 6 Tis ye, Aumav Opdvov 
eva baacce, 

xpvt@ te oriiBov kat Feipacr, Oadpa 
| deoOa, 

dvtiov je Kia, kat Secxavdwro "eréeoot, 

Ode b€ Tus | cimerKev dyav Umepnvopedvtav’ 

& roroi, ob pada mayxv tapos p Exel, of. 
ayopevet, 

rnde cevovd Has paccipnSporos isopapi¢or 

as epav’ Hire 8 ciow ev ovpav@ nepoevte 

Sia SerAnvain, emi 8 aydvtv xidvara avy, 

as epdvn, ra S€ Avypa mepi xpot feipara 
[€oro. 

oi 8 air’ cicopdwrres EOdpBeov, addAdbev 
@\Xos, 

of pév dea kad’, of 8 ad odupa cada 
fdovres, 

bépypara & ipepdevra, xdpas O vtaxivOy 
_ Spoias. 

ov yap mw roiny Fidov a avepes opbarpoion, 

ov _Sepas, obde guiy, docas ya évrds 
ép Feye. 

év 8 6 Oeav péyav Spkov ap’ Gpocev,y pev 
dxourw 

xovpwdinv OnoecOar apipova F¢ evi Foixy. 


literary style appears to be 


Besides the amazing intellectual dexterity and 





scholastic knowledge displayed in every turn of this beautiful composi- 
tion, observe the cunning with which he has omitted any direct reference to 
the beggar-maid in the commencement of the composition. A less perfect 
master of style would not have noticed that the story of the beggar-maid 
was but an episode in some long poem, and that she had been already 
mentioned and her appearance accounted for. 

Encouraged by the applause with which the Hesperidum Susurri was 
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greeted, Mr. Tyrell conceived the bold project of starting the periodical 
which forms the subject of this article. It was successful from the com- 
mencement, and is still maintained with unimpaired excellence. 

Kottabos is strictly confined to compositions received from members of 
the University. Its pages are sprinkled with sparkling classical puns and 
witty conceits, which give a gay appearance to what mere scholasticism 
might render dull. Many of these are exceedingly felicitous and amusing:— 


“* Huripides in favour of Ready-made Tailoring. 

Ti rappnr’ avayerpnoacbai pe dei ;” 
“ Unsympathetic Reply of Pylades to Orestes’ Tale of Woe. 

Ildvra rair’ év dupaow. 

Eur.” 
“Motto for Tattersall’s. 
“ Caespite uiuo. 
Hor.” 

I happen myself to be aware of the origin of the last “ merry-thought.” 
It is an interloper in Kottabos, and sprang from a Saxon, not a Celtic brain. 
The inventor used to put it in this way :—‘t How do we know that Horace 
wasaleg?” Answer, Cespite vive—‘TI live by the turf.” 

I beg leave here to insert a splendid Latin hexameter, composed by 
the same gentleman, a graduate of Cambridge, a Mr. Evans. ‘The English 
and Latin were as follows :— 


“And he shall wipe away all tears ‘“ Atque omnes omni lacrymas deterget 
from their eyes.” ab ore.” 


This grand hexameter, and exact translation of an immortal passage 
deserves to be set side by side with that beautiful pentameter, also a pro- 
duct of modern learning, and which will never be forgotten as long as men 
study Latin and love Latin verse :— 


“ Vidit et erubuit lympha pudica deum.” 


It is not generally known that this immortal line was the invention of a 
school-boy. 


“The Cessation of Crinoline noticed by Euripides. 
’AMN’ aide maides ek Tpoxay memavpevac 
oreixouow. 

Mep.” 
“ Yankee Habits among the Greeks. 
"Erude xdvemrve. 
Sorn.” 
“* Forced Wit. 
** Humore coacto. 
Juv.” 
“JUUENALIS DORMITANS. 


** Nemo repente fuit,’ dixti, ‘ turpissimus ;’ ohe! 
Nonne patent uigiles te praetereunte fenestrae?” 
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“JUUENALIS VINDICATUS. 
“* Nemo repente fuit turpissimus ;’ inquit Aquinas ; 
Sic nisi post quintum non exit Cognitor annum.” 


“A RETORT. 


must be the author of all goodness! 
, how green the sower of all grass!” 


“Cicero. How good 
“Carsar. And oh 
This last is witty and philosophical, but the fundamental idea is not 
original ; it has been in many minds. It was even more wittily expressed 
by Dr. Johnson, when he retorted upon some one who had pompously 
pronounced the heroic line— 


“ Who rules o’er freemen must himself be free.” 
Nay, nay, sir, you may just as well say— 


“ Who drives fat oxen must himself be fat.” 
“ Titiens. 
* * Cui opera uita est.’—TEr.” 
“ Arguing in a Circle. 
“ Antiochus, when Popilius drew the ring round him.” 
“TO MR. MATTHEW ARNOLD. 

‘ Mndev ayav” ipveis* &yav bpveis* of rou Aryyes* 

o *yabe, pndev ayav, pnd ro “ pydev ayav.” 

In English verse, Kottabos has published many pieces of considerable 
merit, and some which may be ranked very high indeed. The following 
poem by Mr. Paine is a most remarkable composition, and though teem- 
ing with faults and marks of juvenility, is full of the most splendid promise. 
Observe particularly the grandeur and originality of its music, and the 
sublime and affecting images of the second stanza. 

I have omitted the intimation that it was written in discipleship of 
the school of Mr. Longfellow, which was evidently the result of some mis- 
apprehension on the part of the editor or blunder of the printer. In the 
strong and sweeping sublimities of this poem what resemblance can be 





detected to the tranquil impulses of the gentle American singer !— 


“ Silence sleeping on a waste of ocean— 
Sun down—westward traileth a red 
streak— 
One white sea-bird, poised with scarce 
a motion, 
Challenges the stillness with a 


shriek, 
Challenges the stillness, upward 
wheeling 
Where some rocky peak containeth 
her rude nest; 


For the shadows o’er the waters they. 


come stealing, 
And they whisper to the silence, 
‘There is Rest.’ 


“Down where the broad Zambesi 
River 3 
Glides away into some shadowy 
lagoon, 
Lies the antelope, and hears the 
leaflets quiver, 
Shaken by the sultry breath of 
noon; 
Hears the sluggish water ripple in 
its flowing ; 
Feels the atmosphere, with fra- 
grance all-opprest ; 
Dreams his dreams, and the sweetest 
is the knowing 
That above him, and around him, 
there is Rest. 
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‘** Centuries have faded into shadow; 
Earth is fertile with the dust of 
man’s decay ; 
Pilgrims all they were to some bright 
El Dorado, 
But they wearied, and they fainted, 
by the way. 
Some were sick with the surfeiture of 
pleasure ; 
Some were bow’d beneath a care- 
encumber’d breast ; 
But they all trod in turn Life’s 
stately measure, 
And all paused betimes to wonder, 
‘Is there Rest?’ 
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“Look, O man! to the limitless Here- 
after, 
When thy Sense shall be lifted 
from its dust, 
When thy Anguish shall be melted 
into Laughter, 
When thy Love shall be sever’d 
from its Lust. 
Then thy spirit shall be sanctified 
with seeing 
The Ultimate dim Thulé of the 
Blest, 
And the passion-haunted fever of thy 
being 
Shall be drifted in a Universe of 
Rest.” 


This poem, as will be immediately perceived, is full of defects. The two 
last verses are vague and turgid in the extreme. They have evidently 
been written under the influence of Edgar Poe, and “the Ultimate dim 
Thulé” is copied word for word out of that poet. “ They all trod in turn 
Life’s stately measure,” does not convey that idea of unrest which the 
writer intends. But there is no need to particularize, for these last verses 
teem with incoherencies, though there is at the same time a vague 
sublimity of tone, and a pomp and roll in the versification suggestive of 
considerable undeveloped power. Yet upon the whole this poem is a noble 
effort, and that second stanza deserves immortality. It is as sublime as itis 
true, and gives a perfect satisfaction to the mind. Mark, too, that it is the 
antelope—the hunted and timid—a creature that spends half its days in 
flight, and nearly all in fear, that forms the centre of this noble vision of 
absolute security and profound repose. 

All who, like myself, believe in the marvellous promise of this poem, 
will grieve to learn that this promise will never be realized. The brain 
that conceived and the hand that penned these splendid verses are quiet 
now for ever. 

Metrical translations of the great masterpieces of classical poetry are 
seldom successful, yet surely the following is very nearly perfect :— 


PERSICOS ODI PUER APPARATUS. 


“Their Persian finery I can’t abide, 
I like not, Boy, their wreaths with 
Give o’er the search through woods 
and sheltered oases 
For late-blown roses. 


The next is also very elegant :— 


“Plain myrtle doth not misbecome 
my brow, 
Nor thine; add nothing more elabo- 
rate now, 
Studious to please, but ’neath the em- 
bowering vine 
Serve me with wine.” 
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“ HENDECASYLLABICS. 


(FROM CATULLUS.) 


“ Weep, fond Venus; ye Cupids, fall a 
grieving : 

Mourn, if aught there be left of 
kindly mortals; 

Dead and cold is my darling’s little 
sparrow, 

Dearer e’en than the light unto his 
mistress. 

For most winsome he was, and knew 
the maiden 

All as well as the maiden knew her 
mother. 

Never nestled he in another bosom, 


Now he flits o'er that highway lost 
in shadow, 
Whence all hope of return is unavail- 


ing. 
Ill betide ye then, glooms of hateful 


Orcus, 

Most insatiably feasting on the 
fairest, 

Ye have stolen the fairest of all 
sparrows; 

Cruel deed it was: O unhappy 
sparrow, 

Tis for thee that my darling is 





lamenting, 
’Tis for thee that her eyes are red 
with weeping.” 


Though he’d hither and thither hop 
around her 

Ever chirping, to charm his mistress 
only. 


These elegant translations have been executed respectively by father 
and son. 

Of these verses we are all acquainted with the originals. We will have 
to estimate the following upon its intrinsic merits. To me it seems a 
most noble and pathetic poem :— 


“VALE! IN ETERNUM VALE! 
(FROM THE SANSCRIT OF KALIDASA.)* 


“The king yet held his dead Jove in “ Why wilt thou now no longer speak 


his arms, to me, 
A stringless harp, the soul within it Me, whom thou ne’er wast wont to 
fled. scorn, thy love? 


“His manhood quivering ‘neath the 
bitter shock, 
In gulping sobs sent forth this weary 
moan— 


“Our mutual passion quivers in thy 
limbs, 
But thou, alas! art dead—too short- 
lived bliss! 


“ «Tf softest flowers that touch the 


body kill, “Why did I let thee so depart alone ? 
All things serve thee for weapons, Return ! How can I bear this dreary 
envious fate! woe P 


e ~ ” the lightning bolt behovedto “I cannot yet believe thee dead; thy 
all: curls 
Thee, creeping tendril, it hath struck Wind-toss’d, fall round thy face, en- 
and riven. twined with flowers. 


* A sudden death by lightning is represented as caused by the falling of something celes- 
tial on the person killed. In this case flowers had fallen on the Queen from the hands of 
the heavenly musician Narada, Cf, Tac. Ann. xiv. 12, Mulier in concubitu mariti ful- 
mine exanimata, 


YUM 
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“Wake, darling, wake! and drive 
away this dread, 
Waving thy locks; why should thy 
voice be still P 


“The memories of thy tones, thy gaze, 
thy love, 

Are all now left to me—can they 
console ? 


“ The flowers we fondly thought would 
grace thy head, 
Ah, me! I can but use to crown thy 
tomb. 


“Thy young son’s winsome ways, thy 
husband’s love, 
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Our sympathy, how hadst thou 
heart to leave? 


“Wife, friend, companion, 
sweetest names! 
Pitiless death hath snatched away 
my all. 


lover! 


“Gone is my hope, my life—the song 
hath ceased : 
Joyless the flowers, the feast—all 
gone! all gone!” 





“As some wild fig-tree’s roots have 
torn the ground, 
So sorrow pierced the king, and rove 
his heart.” 


In original English poetry, perhaps the best thing that the book contains 
is a beautiful poem entitled “ Anastasis,” which any one who loves good 
verse will be glad to have an opportunity of reading :— 


“ ANASTASIS. 


How sweet the mother-touch of 
Nature’s hand 
Comes cool upon the feverish brow 
of thought, 
When with dimm’d eyes and slug- 
gard brain we stand 
Athirst for some lost blessedness, 
unsought 
Long years—down-trodden in the 
onward rush 
That sunders us from our child- 
hearted selves ; 
And with how glad amaze 
We lave grown limbs where death- 
less founts outgush 
In the fresh fields of youth, and 
genial.elves 
Lull us with mellower music of 
old days! 


“New heavens, new earth; yet with 
what quiet sense 
Of home long lost! An afternoon, 
mayhap, 
We wander forth in sullen impotence, 
Dead, from dead labour—seeking 
but one ‘scrap 
Of Beauty’s bread of life—more sick 
for all 
The grimy squalor of suburban 
things ; 
When from some lucid womb 
Of thronéd cloud that holds the 
heavens in thrall, 
Glorious o'er dusty trees, an angel 
springs, 
Strong-wing’d, to snatch us 
from the dismal tomb. 


“ And we arise new-born, as now I do, 
Crown’d with yon majesty of sil- 
ver snows 
Gather'd and gleaming from the 
abyss of blue. 
The cloudland with its infinite 


repose 
Follows me moving, tempted on and 
on 
By rural glimpses—restful peeps 
—that yield 


Glad harvest for sage eye: 
Now ’tis a lane of hedgerow elms, 
anon 
Stray’d sheep at browse about a 
pleasant field, 
Cr sun-smit poplars quivering 
in the sky. 


“Subtly the changeful music of my 
mood 
Deepens to riper perfectness, and 
fills 
Earth and wide air with heaven. 
Lingering I brood 
By the shrunk river’s bed. Each 
moment thrills 
With mystery of content, which 
gently blends 
All in one trance—burnt stubbles 
bare of sheaves— 
Clear shallows, with their cress 
And glancing minnows — osier’d 
river-beds 
Shimmering in breeze and shine; 
even yellowing leaves 
Low whisper with suggested 
happiness. 
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“Through all his ways boon Autumn “Once more the supreme splendour of 
seems to smile— the year ! 


Oh! for the virgin lips of Perdita, I have invoked thee, Beauty, and 
To name the flowers that on this my face 
fairy isle Shines from thine orisons! No bur- 
Cluster and crowd! Here chaste dock drear 
angelica Shall be my rosary in such sweet 
Queens it, in leaves superb and place, 
tufted crown, But coral loading of the mountain 
O’er Michael’s-daisies; and the ash, 
rustling wind Or haws in bright profusion. 
Stirs, like a rising thought, Sauntering and slow 
Pure bindweed-bells tangled o’er I move with homeward feet, 
brambles brown, Glad with the village children as 
With sad long-purples (by Ophelia they splash 
twined) The sand-pools. Shall I find the 
Mirror’d among the lush forget- evening-glow 
me-not. Warm on the starry jasmines of 


our street?” 

This poem is too pensive to excite the highest admiration—too sugges- 
tive of toil and depression. A consummate and matured artist would not 
have accentuated so strongly and at such length the weariness of his 
* dead labour” and “ the grimy squalor of suburban things.” We feel that 
the poet returns to all this, and that his exaltation is not so much an 
Anastasis as a reprieve, and that of no great extent. With what wonderful 
self-repression Keats beat back all lower moods, and refused to permit 
them stain the richness and beauty of his work! 

Moreover, there is not in this poem any of the lyric rush, none of the 
divine energy of Apollo, there is not the swift rhythmic noise and dazzling 
glory of Pegasean wings, nor yet the strong firm stride as of the Achseans 
breathing strength, and which appears in the work of all our great poets 
in whom reason predominated over passion, such as Milton and Words- 
worth. Remove the element of depression, and this poem will be found 
to be an inspiration of Keats and Wordsworth. The wandering, brooding 
tone is Wordsworth’s, the philosophical reflections, the storing up of 
beautiful images, to be recalled afterwards into the audience-chamber of 
the brain. ‘“ Glad harvest for sage eye,” in the third stanza, is too strong 
a reminiscence of Wordsworth's actual language. ‘The latter part of the 
poem is Keatsian, yet at the same time highly original. A rosary of bur- 
dock is too absurd to be even hinted at. The sudden awakening of the 
bowed and wearied faculties is very fine, and the beginning of the last 
stanza splendid. We feel in this poem the presence of a mind exquisitely 
alive to the subtler aspects of nature, penetrated with the love of beauty, 
and refined and polished to the last degree by literary culture. We catch, 
too, glimpses of an imagination capable of a far higher soar than the 
honeyed and beautiful verses quoted. 

The following poems by a gentleman who has since addressed with 
success a wider audience, though scarcely deserving the name of poetry 
in the proper sense of the word, are flowing, manly, and natural :— 


“GAY PROVENCE. 


“ Provencal air, Provencal air, Who feels thee faint on cheek and 
Blown soft by dale and sea, brows, 
Who throws the throbbing bosom Who quaffs thee through the lips, 


bare, With love and light and music glows 
And bathes himself in thee, From foot to finger-tips. 


XUM 
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“ He lives a king in court and hall, 

Mid wail of wildering lyres; 

A — by carven cloister wall, 

r dim cathedral choirs ; 

A knight with airy lance in rest, 
Who rides in lonely vale; 

A page by queenly hand caress’d 
By gate or vineyard-pale ; 


“ He loiters in a golden light, 
Is led with dulcet lure, 
By ghostly town, by tower’d height, 
A tuneful troubadour; 
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He pines for soft imagined eyes, 
Where fictive fervour beams, 
And woos with phantom tears and 
sighs 
The lily dames of dreams. 


“Provencal air, Provengal air, 

Blown soft by dale and sea, 

O subtle, playful spirit rare, 
O wanton witchery, 

Well, well I love that land of thine— 
Grey peaks and scarpéd caves, 

And fields of olive, orange, vine, 
Blue bays and breaking waves.” 


“THE KING’S STATUE AT FLORENCE. 


“ There’s a statue at Florence of Victor 
the King, 


And his arm is outstretch’d over 


Arno; his sword 
Points Southward and Romeward, 
motioning 
All Italy thither to march at his 
word: 


* And there came to mine eyes a rush- 
ing of sweet, 
Glad tears, as I saw it; a voice in 
my soul 
Singing ‘Thither, O King, I would 
follow thy feet, 
And strike for the dream that 
makes Italy whole!’ ” 


This man did feel ecstasy as he inhaled the invigorating airs of Provence, 
and we feel in his verses the genuineness of his emotions. 
The following poem, which has since been republished in a volume en- 


titled the “ Lays of Killarney,” has been warmly praised. 


I have omitted 


the first two verses, which are as turgid and unmeaning as the remainder 


are perfect :— 


“GRACE. 


“* Blue are her eyes, as tho’ the skies 
Were ever blue above them ; 
And dark their full-fringed canopies, 
As tho’ the night fays wove them. 


“Two roses kiss to mould her mouth; 
Her ear ’s a lily-blossom ; 
Her blush as sunrise in the South; 
Like drifted snow her bosom. 


“* Her voice is gay, but soft and low, 
The sweetest of all trebles— 
A silver brook that in its flow 
Chimes over pearly pebbles. 


“* A happy heart, a temper bright, 
Her radiant smile expresses ; 


And like a wealth of golden light 
Rain down her sunny tresses. 


“¢ Life’s desert clime, whose sands are 
Time, 
Would prove a long oasis, 
If ’twere your fate, my friend, to 
mate 
With such a girl as Grace is.’— 


“ *Do you suppose, if I propose, 
Her heart can still be carried ? ’°— 
‘Had you done so three years ago, 
Perhaps;—meantime she’s mar- 
ried.’ ” 


The following sonnets may be found worth reading. The second is 
evidently an echo of Swinburnian thunder :— 


“DAVID AND MICHAEL. 


“ «But then you don’t mean really 
what you say’— 


To hear this from the sweetest 


little lips, 


O’er which each pretty word 
daintily trips 

Like small birds hopping down a 
garden way; 
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When I had given my soul full scope 
to play 
For once before her in the Orphic 
style, 
Caught from three several volumes 
of Carlyle, 
And undivulged before that very 
day ! 
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O young men of our earnest school, 
confess 
How it indeed is very tragical 
To find the feminine souls we 
would adore 
So full of sense, so versed in 
worldly lore, 
So deaf to the Eternal Silences, 
So unbelieving, so conventional.” 


“ON READING THE FRAGMENTS OF EARLY GREEK 
LYRIC POETRY. 


“We have all Tupper—not one 
thunder-tone 
Hath ceased to bellow through the 
British sky, 
And ladies tell us that the great 
trombone 
Will sound again, and laughirg 
fools defy ; 
But where are ye, whose broken 
harmony 
Makes discord shriek where music 
seemed to flow, 
Clear stars of song, to whom our 
best can be 
Nought but loose clouds, that 
shift and toil below ; 
Handbreadths of wondrous streams, 
joyous and free, 


That leap and foam and flash, and 
have no peers, 
Bounded by darkness; wafts of 
strange melody 
Heard in the loud wild night of 
wasteful years P 
Ah, bleeding mouths! ah, smitten 
tuneful lips! 
He is the same who mightily lifts 
the sun 
Majestical, and blacks it with its 
eclipse, 
And wastes the pleasant slopes of 
Helicon— 
The law that bound the Israelites of 


old 
Slays you, the firstlings of Apollo’s 
fold.” 


Some of the poems of Mr. Mulvany have a sort of weird power that 


many people will find fascinating. 


Take the following instance :— 


“THE DEAD WALTZER. 


(FROM HEINE.) 


“In her chamber the lady sleepeth, 
Where streams the peaceful moon; 
From without strange music sweep- 
eth, 
As of a waltz’s tune. 


“ «That waltz—I admire it vastly ! 
I'll see who’s there,’ she said: 
She looked out, and saw where a 
ghastly 
Skeleton fiddled and played. 


“*To waltz with me once you pro- 
mised ; 

You've broken your pledge, ma 
chere : 


At the charnel to-night’s a recep- 
tion; 

Come, dearest, and dance with me 
there.’ 


“ She could neither stay nor answer, 
Such spell was over her thrown; 
So she followed the skeleton dancer, 
Who, fiddling and singing, went 


5? 
on. 


“ Fiddling and dancing, and spinning 
His ribs in time to the tune, 
With his white skull bobbing and 
grinning 
Horribly under the moon.” 


Besides the pieces quoted the first series contains many other original 
compositions in English verse worthy of perusal, interspe:sed, it must be 
admitted, amongst a good deal that is dull and second-rate. 
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Latin and Greek verses, to be tolerable at all, should be exquisite, but 
what pleasure is to be derived from the linked dulness long drawn out 
which is the characteristic of many of the classical poems in this book. 
They do not contain mistakes certainly, but they have on the other hand 
no beauty, no happy surprises, no cunningly interwoven classicisms, no 
felicitous transferences of the beauties of the English verse into correspond- 
ing classical forms. Will any one say that “ Break, break, break, on thy 
cold grey stones, O sea,” is translated by such a line as this, ‘* Dum glaucas 
gelidis cautes mare verberat undis ?” ‘The man who had the impudence to 
write this line and call it a translation would be brave enough for anything. 
The most perfect master of the Latin tongue would hesitate to tread 
where this fool plunges in with such brazen self-confidence, flourishing his 
hexameter and lashing the astonished sea. Again, who could read an ode 
beginning with such a line as this: “ Tristis hiberno licet, Eure, flatu ?” 

Schoolboyish verse, faultless and feeble, should not be suffered to 
appear in a periodical which contains also some Latin and Greek poetry 
of the highest merit. 

The compositions of Mr. Crossley and Mr. Tyrell are often merum 
nectar—unique and unapproachable. Take the following pair of Sapphic 
stanzas, written by the former of these gentlemen, the lithe, supple grace 
of which is worth whole pages of the coarse thundering hexameters 
which the editor is often weak enough to be persuaded to admit : 





“A WIDOW BIRD. 


“ A widow bird sat mourning for her 
love 
Upon a wintry bough; 
The freezing wind kept on above— 
The freezing stream below. 


“CONTRISTAT AQUARIUS 
ANNUM. 


“ Ales hiberno uiduata ramo 
Assidens questus iterabat; aura 
Desuper friget; subeunt niuali 

Flumina lapsu. 

“There was no leaf upon the trees, 

No flower upon the ground ; 
And little motion in the air, 
Save of the mill-wheel’s sound. 
SHE Ley.” 


“Nil fuit uerni siliiis amictus; 
Floridi pratis aberant honores ; 
Et molue solus loca muta turbat 

Garrulus axis.” 


The following, by Mr. Tyrell, is a perfect brilliant, without speck or flaw : — 


“ VIRGINIBUS PUERISQUE 
CANTO. 


«“ Ah, misera, sortis 


“THE BRIDGE OF SIGHS. 


“One more unfortunate, 


Weary of breath, 
Rashly importunate, 

Gone to her death; 
Take her up tenderly, 

Lift her with care, 
Fashioned so slenderly, 

Young and so fair. 
Look at her garments, 
Clinging like cerements, 
While the wave constantly 

Drips from her clothing; 
Take her up instantly, 

Loving not loathing; 
Touch her not scornfully, 
Think of her mournfully, 


Pondere fessa ! 
Ah, temere mortis 

Viam ingressa ! 
Tollite facile 

Onus tam bellum, 
Onus tam gracile, 

Tamque tenellum, 
Corpus grauatum 

estis astringit, 

Funus elatum 

Palla ceu cingit. 
En! panni stillantes 

Vndam irremeabilem ; 
Statis Pp—amantes 
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Gently and humanly; 
Not of the stains of her; 
All that remains of her Formam attingite, 

Now is pure womanly. Sed flebilem fientes 

oop.” Animo fingite; 
Quod fecerit male 
Donate tam bellae; 
Nil restat ni quale 
Decorum puellae.” 


Ferte amabilem. 
Ne fastidientes 


Our brilliant may possibly be flecked in the last pair of lines, but this I 
do not say. 
The following is also an excellent set of verses :— 


“TO DELIA. 


“ Fair the face of orient day ; 
Fair the tints of opening rose, 
But fairer still my Delia dawns, 
More lovely far her beauty shows. 


“ Sweet the lark’s wild warbled lay ; 
Sweet the tinkling rill to hear; 
But, Delia, more delightful still 
Steal thine accents on mine ear. 


“AD DELIAM. 


“ Pulcher est solis redeuntis ortus : 
Pulcher est floris color explicati: 
Pulchrior solem superas rosamque, 

Delia, pulchram. 


“ Dulcis indoctae canor est alaudae : 
Dulcis est lapsus crepitantis undae: 
Dulcior longe tua vox amantem 

Serpit in aurem. 


“ The flower-enamoured busy bee, 
The rosy banquet loves to sip: 
Sweet the streamlets liquid lapse 
To the sun-browned Arab’s lip. 


“En! apis gaudet studiosa florum 
Ore delibans roseos liquores : 
En! Arabs gaudet recreans scatebris 
Arida labra. 
“But, Delia, on thy balmy lips 


Let me no vagrant insect rove : 
Oh! let me steal one liquid kiss, 
For, oh! my soul is parched with 


“Non apis ritu temere avolantis 
In tuis labris mihi sit vagari : 
Hine sinas haustum rapiamlevemque 


love. Pectoris ignes.” 
Burns.” 


The following is ingenious, though thick as treacle to one who knows 
the divine clearness and sparkling lyric flow of Anacreon :— 


* LIBIAMO. 


“ And let me the canakin clink, clink ; 
And let me the canakin clink; 
A soldier ’s a man; 
A life’s but a span; 
Why, then, let a soldier drink. 
SHAKESPEARE.” 


=KOAION. 


‘ ? > , 

Als olvoy éyxavagov * 
‘ > ? > , 

tpis 8’ olvoy €-yxavagoyr * 
Bios yap €ore pexpov, 
Ovnros 5€ xo paynrns* 

”» as 2 ; 
et’ ovv, ay’, €yxavagov. 


A most amusing epigram, by Mr. Tyrell, may here be quoted. It re- 
quires a preface. In the year 1853 the Countess of St. Germains planted 
a tree in the Phoenix Park, Dublin. The same year the lady died and 
the tree also withered away. Lord Carlisle, the Lord-Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, composed a couple of bad verses upon the circumstance. The little 
poem was translated into Latin verse by a contributor of Kottabos in lines 
tasting strongly of Horace and that celebrated “infelir arbor.” Then 
follow original Latin and Greek verses upon the same sad subject, and two 
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whole pages are occupied with the most lugubrious writing, but at the 
conclusion comes the following epigram :— 


“AD PINUM. 
“ Cvr sic periris ocius rogas causam ? 
Nempe illa quae te seuit, arbor infelix, 
Parum sciebat quo modo serenda esses.” 


With the following beautiful translation we complete our quotations of 
Latin and Greek verse :-— 


“ RUTHANASIA. “MORS JANUA VITAE. 
“ Lente noctis ibant horae, 
“We watch’d her breathing through Spiritus trahebat ore 
the night, Lentos aegra debili; 
Her breathing soft and slow; Dum sub pectore iacentis 
As in her breast the wave of life It reditque refluentis 
Kept heaving to and fro. Vita more pelagi. 
* Quam submissa loquebamur 
“So silently we seem'd to speak, Voce, sine mouebamur, 
So slowly moved about, Pedibus quam tacitis ! 
As we had lent her half our powers Dixeris suppeditasse 
To eke her living out. Nos ferentes opem lassae 


Nostri partem roboris. 
“‘ Our very hopes belied our fears, 
Our fears our hopes belied; 
We thought her dying when she 
slept, 
And sleeping when she died. 


“Tum formidines in mentes 
Spes refellit ingruentes, 
Spemque mox formidines ; 
Visa, quum dormiret, mori, 
Visa similis sopori 
Mortis ipsa requies. 
“For when the morn came, dim and 
sad, 
And chill with early showers, 
Her quiet eyelids closed—she had 
Another morn than ours. 
Hoop.” 


** Lux est crastina renata 
Matutino contristata 
lmbre, foeda, nebulis; 
Leniter ocellos claudit 
Tamque non terrena gaudet 
Luce, sine tenebris.” 


The attempt to prove t'at Professor Max Miiller and his connection 
with Oxford is but another form of the solar myth, is one of the most 
amusing pieces of scholastic wit ever written. Through ten mortal pages 
the Professor is hunted and baited, and overwhelmed with solemn and 
learned chaff. It is too long to quote at length. A page will give the 
reader some conception of its character :— 


“A very singular tradition, possibly due to the influence of classical Paganism 
in the course of study, still preserves, in the Oxford of the nineteenth century, 
the evident traces of that primeval Nature-worship whereby the earliest parents 
of the Aryan race marked their observance of the phenomena of the heavens. 
As so often occurs, the myth has assumed a highly anthropomorphic and con- 
crete form, has gradually been incrusted with the deposits of later ages, and has 
been given a historical, or rather a biographical dress, which thereby veils, under 
modern names and ideas of the West, the legends current four thousand years 
ago on the table-lands of Transoxiana. . 

“The legend takes its not infrequent shape of celebrating a great teacher 
passing from his Eastern birthplace on to the West, making his home therein, 
achieving great triumphs, and yet succumbing, in his chiefest struggle, toa power 
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mysteriously identical with that which gave him being. The symbolical name 
by which the hero was deified, even in our own days, is Max Miiller. The purely 
imaginative and typical character of this title appears at the first glance of a 
philologist. Max is of course Maximus, péyoros, identical with the Sanskrit 
maha. Miiller, applied in the late High German dialects to the mere grinder of 
corn, denotes in its root-form a pounder or crusher. It comes from the radical 
mar, ‘grinding’ or ‘crushing.’ At once then we see that the hero’s name 
means simply ‘Chief of Grinders.’ There are two explanations of this given. 
The more popular, but less correct one, identifies grinder and teacher—a meta- 
— borrowed from the monotonous routine whereby an instructor of the young 
nas to pulverize, as it were, the solid grains of knowledge, that they may be able 
to assimilate it. The more scientific aspect of the question recognizes here the 
Sun-God, armed with his hammer or battle-axe of light, pounding and crushing 
frost and clouds alike into impalpability. We are not left to conjecture in such a 
matter, for the weapon of Thor or Donar, wherewith he crushes the Frost-giants, 
in Norse mythology is named Mjéilnir, from at mala, ‘to crush’ or ‘ mill.’ ” 


How Herodotus is affected by the wonders of modern civilization has 
been supplied in several numbers. Though the hnmour is a little too 
broad, and the style rather below the dignity of Kottabas, it is not unamus- 
ing. ‘Take the following specimen :— 


“ Now, how it happened that the clock was arranged so as to correspond to 
the course of the sun, I am about to relate. There is a certain nation, dwelling 
beyond the West Wind, called the Americans, who surpass all the rest of the 
world in sharpness.' And it is said that they employ themselves for twenty-five 
hours every day, and that, in order to effect this, they get up an hour before 
sunrise. And there, it is said, the trees are so high, that it requires two men 
to see to the top even of one of them. Now, a certain man of these Americans 
came to Dublin, and greatly admired the wonders that were in the University, 
but when he saw the clock, he mocked at the priests who were conducting him, 
and said in derision,” ‘ It seems to me calculating that you are by a quarter of an 
hour behind all other nations.’ Thus he spake, (for in all things the Americans 
are beforehand, not least but most of all others,) and certain men reported it to 
the Provost; and they say that when the messenger reported what the American 
had said, the Provost leapt thrice from his throne, being terribly wrath at theaffair.* 
And he gave orders that those whose duty it was should compel the clock to move 
on. And certain of the Junior Fellows, wishing to jest,‘ sent for the Police. 
But the Catechist made no light matter of it,’ and cid not allow it to be put on, 
for he said that it devolved on him to keep it back, and that for this reason he 
was called Catechist. And a certain one of the Junior Fellows came before the 
Provost, and complained * thus: ‘O Provost, there have been more than thirty 
years to me being here, both man and boy, and it seems to me that the College 
1s in a sorry case,’ having been thus mocked at. And with what eyes is it fit- 
ting* that I should look upon the English Fellows at the Church Congress, 
being thus behindhand. Moreover. O Provost, this American enjoys the best 
possible government,® but this country the worst possible.”® This he said, speak- 
ing truly, for one of the priests told me, ‘that the country was swarming with 
absentees.’ Thus were opinions opposed to each other," but the latter opinion 
pleased the Provost, ms dismissing the opinion of the Catechist, he chose the 
other; and being hasty,'' he ordered that the Catechist should be put to death, 
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and that there should be sent messengers to all the nations in America, and to 
the Queen’s Colleges, and to the Colleges in England, with letters in two sorts of 
characters, saying, ‘Thus shall the Provost treat all those who bring the Uni- 
versity into contempt.’ And thus it came to pass that the clock was so arranged 
as to correspond with the course of the sun.” 


Such ‘is Kottabos, the organ of the wit and learning of the Dublin 


University. 


AESTHETICS IN 


ArtuurR CLIVE. 


COMMON LIFE. 


By Horace Prance, F.GS. 


Ir we only regard the cultivation 
of the science of the beautiful as 
an alleviation of the minor details 
of common life, often as trivial as 
necessary, we shall find it of great 
advantage and relief to the mind, 
not alone in aiding us the better 
both to bear and perform the little 
acts and duties of ordinary life, but 
frequently in elevating the small 
offices of our avocation or the lesser 
relations of home into some aspect 
of beauty. In these days of hurry 
and competition and crowded popu- 
lation, we need the aid of all such 
considerations as shall draw away 
the attention from too exclusive a 
regard of the material aspect of 
things, to lead us to see the higher 
lights that rest on duty and labour, 
and prevent these becoming merely 
conducive to material gain or absorb- 
ing all our energy in their lower 
but needful prosecution .There 
is a danger of a man becoming 
absorbed in the minutie of his 
profession or trade by daily and 
hourly recurrence of little details, 
until these take almost all his 
thoughts, and leave him indisposed 
or even unable to look out upon the 
grand plans of Providence, and to 
recognize the nobler ends of work ; 
as no less unable to trace the more 
subtle and delicate phases of na- 


tural things in sky, earth, and sea; 
not to meution the tender and in- 
tricate manifold relations of man- 
kind. 

As an alleviation of recurring 
duties of daily life, the science of 
the beautiful steps in to the relief 
of many a man oppressed by the 
multitude of small cares and trifling 
details, irksome by their littleness 
and repetition, who can turn, when 
evening hours come round, to some 
study of what is lovely and admi- 
rable in nature, art, or life, and so 
forget the day, drawing refreshment 
for the mind out of the abundance 
of things beautiful that exist on 
this globe of ours, with all its 
folded purple mountains and sound- 
ing shores, its fields green with 
pasturage and the countless loveli- 
ness of leaves, its many beautiful 
shapes of animal life, and the lofty 
capabilities of the spirit of man. 

If we reflect a little, we see how 
desirable it is to cultivate a state 
of mind capable of receiving and 
appreciating the higher truths and 
phases of life with the deeper mean- 
ing that underlies most conditions, 
aud the bearing of present pas- 
sages upon future acquirements ; 
of looking past the outward seem- 
ing of any state of life to its inner 
purpose, and realizing, or trying to 
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realize, the beauty of future effect 
being wrought out of materials and 
conditions rough and apparently 
confused. No less is it desirable 
to trace out and appreciate the 
finished loveliness of many things 
around us; to detect their more 
delicate beauty and symmetry that 
elude a casual observation; to find 
the hidden teaching of adaptation 
to some end; to discover a subtle 
pleasure of form superadded to the 
usefulness of some design, and to 
perceive many things purposely 
planned to give enjoyment simply 
by their loveliness. Such a state 
ot mind requires times of quiet, 
seasons of still thought, moments 
when we can lay ourselves open 
passively to what is beautiful around 
us, and of necessity is leisurely and 
retiring, most receptive when most 
peaceful. Consequently, one con- 
tinual round of hurry in business 
pursuits, and spasmodic social en- 
joyments afterwards, is antagonistic 
to ever possessing the first require- 
ments of this condition of mind; 
and in this century we are unfortu- 
nately much too prone to continual 
hurry and worry. We do not often 
“go out into the fields to meditate 
at eventide.” 

It is well to seek to admit into 
our daily life times of especial 
quiet, when high messages may 
reach the soul, and lofty teachings 
sink into the receptive mind; to 
mark off, as far as our own separate 
conditions of life allow, certain oc- 
casions for musing and still medi- 
tation ; when hidden aspects of our 
own life, and of things in general, 
are more likely to be revealed to 
us, and when the mind is eminently 
attentive to catch any more retiring 
trait of fitness or loveliness in ex- 
ternal things—like the enchanted 


ear faintly receiving some tender 


melody in the gloaming. 

Such a spirit necessarily borders 
upon a pious frame of mind, and is 
consequently good; such a spirit is 
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necessarily meek and gentle, op- 
posed to harshness and rudeness 
and self-assertion; such a spirit is 
eminently receptive, largely passive, 
capable of taking with thankful- 
ness each assurance of Providence, 
with rejoicing each recognition of 
beauty in plan or effect. We sorely 
necd this tone and temper of mind 
to counteract the tendency to drift 
into materialism, surrounded as we 
are at all times by such an over- 
whelming preponderance of things 
of sense. It were well occasionally 
purposely to pause in our race after 
material gain, and think of any of 
the evasive phases of spirit life, 
and meditate upon our relations, so 
subtle yet so definite, with the 
world of spirits; relations that so 
completely overpass the power and 
scope of the senses. The danger 
and liability, in these fast-moving 
times, are that we shall be apt to 
give too little part of our time and 
thought to all the more delicate and 
noble truths and aspects of life and 
things around us, being so engrossed 
in common and more worldly oeeu- 
pations. With many men, keen 
and active in business, the lower 
requirements and acquisitions of 
our nature seem to absorb all their 
attention and aim, as though prac- 
tically they believed not in our 
loftier needs and capabilities, and 
cared only for the grosser wants of 
life. Such a state of mind is apt 
to grow upon us, and if we neglect 
higher subjects and all the grand 
ranges of human thought and spi- 
ritual longings, the time comes when 
the first sensitive capacity for these 
things is gone, dulled or lost by too 
exclusive jostling with hard things 
of sense. Those delicate sensibili- 


ties and tender feelings and lofty 
aspirations of the spirit become 
damaged and bruised by coarse con- 
tact with common material things 
and pursuits, losing much or all of 
their first exquisite sensitiveness— 
like some poor insect of glorious 
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beauty chafing itself among rough 
stones that take off the iridescence 
of its lovely wings. 

This science of the beautiful is 
one mode of expressing one of the 
vbjects of our existence on earth, 
namely, the imitation and cultiva- 
tion of the beautiful in life; for 
whatever is truly beautiful in life, 
whatever its form, or however rude 
may be its expression by untutored 
minds, that we do well to copy: it 
is part of the Infinite Good. Any 
phase of mind that is really lovely 
we shall find also to be really good : 
and now and then we see expressions 
of the beauty of character told un- 
couthly in some trait of ignorant or 
uncultivated people, like some gem 
in a rougher setting; when we 
should go out sympathetically to- 
ward the real inner beauty, and do 
honour to the fine lights of a spirit 
that with difficulty escape the walls 
of its house of bondage. Greatly 
do we admire high qualities of soul 
in any form or mode; but when 
united to enforced low order of 
physical frame and condition, they 
stand marked by especiale promi- 
nence—like the beauties of architec- 
ture carved on the rocks of Petra. 
Ever let us do honour and respect to 
men of rough exterior and manners 
less refined than our own, when 
we find any noble sentiment, any 
high thought, any tenderness of 
feeling, to give some expression to 
the spirit within. We ought to 
make a point of doing them recog- 
nition, because of the greater their 
difficulties from lack of cultivation 
and education, with also the lack of 
the influence of all those graces 
and elegancies of life that generally 
surround and affect the wealthy. 
Sometimes, indeed, we find a more 
genuine truth of ‘spirit, free from 
all affectation. 

How various tlie phases of human 
spirits! Sometimes we come across 
a person about whom there is an 
indescribable flavour of character 
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pervading the whole man, cast like 
a garment about him, visible to 
the understanding of all observant 
people. This, of course, applies to 
qualities bad as well as good : it is, 
however, with the latter only, with 
the science and study of the beau- 
tiful, that we have now to treat: 
How glad it makes us sometimes, 
how it reassures us, how it elevates 
us, to stand by some great and good 
man, some one with a great presence 
for good, and feel the honesty, the 
genuine truth and high purpose of 
the human spirit with whom we are 
permitted to hold intercourse. If 
our weaker spirits may hold com- 
munion with any high soul but for 
a moment, have that dee p sympathy 
for good, told if only by a tone of 
voice, or a glance, or a word, how 
strengthened we teel, and how glad- 
dened to find such a faitnful and 
earnest soul. With such it behoves 
us to linger, to catch the influence of 
their noble lives, to trace some of 
the beauty of their inner shrine, to 
enter, if permitted, the sanctuary of 
their spiritual existence: when we 
may perchance gather to ourselves 
something of their tone, learn the 
secret of their high attainments, 
and go on our way better as well as 
happier. Few influences so great 
or so widespread as the power of a 
noble life. The study of what is 
good, and therefore beautiful, in 
other lives must necessarily elevate 
our own. Occasionally a stranger 
takes ouradmiration for some quality 
discerned at once, though this ex- 
ternal life so wraps us round and 
often hides us from each other; 
then we feel a sudden and curious 
interest to know more, and watch 
with the attention of a student for 
further exponents of that phase of 
the inner life that drew our minds. 
And how diverse the combinations 
of qualities in different minds, giving 
great variety of tone and expression. 
Now and then we meet with a per- 
son found to possess a singular and 
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happy blending of qualities, im- 
parting a distinct tone, giving a new 
colour to a character, the delicacy 
or peculiar force of which we have 
never seen before. We are crea- 
tures of compound qualities, of fea- 
tures sometimes harmonizing, some- 
times discordant; of motives intri- 
cate; of natural gifts so varied, that 
the more mankind is studied, the 
greater the varicty discovered. Such 
unique composition of forces, such 
delicate and subtle blending of quali- 
ties, may afford us much interest and 
profit to study. When we discover 
any tender shading of spirit, any 
delieacy, any sweetness of the inner 
life, how we feel drawn towards their 
possessor, longing to know more 
and study further. We are greatly 
favoured if permitted to have our 
earthly dwelling near to any great 
soul or any true earnest man, con- 
verse with whom will probably lead 
us higher, as we experience the at- 
traction of their strong tendency, 
while, if so permitted, their close 
communion will afford deep, spiritual 
enjoyment. In feeling our weak- 
ness before any such persons, as we 
recognize their superior powers or 
more worthy tempers and disposi- 
tions, we shall yet grow better by 
so feeling, and be strengthened in 
our longing after all good. 

Sad is it there are so many ob- 
structions and hindrances in this 
life to full enjoyment and benefit 
arising from communion of spirit 
one with another; in this age, pro- 
bably, more than in any other, as 
we have departed further from the 
simplicity of life of olden times, 
It is the lot of many never to pos- 
sess a friend, in the sense of that 
deep, intimate, entire communion of 
spirit which it is possible to enjcy 
even in this life, but which is very 
seldom reached. 

We deal too much with the sur- 
face of things in our relations and 
communications with each other; 
too little with all solemn, retiring 
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subjects, and those interests we 
have nearest at heart. Even with 
closest friends, there is often a broad 
line of restriction, across which 
neither pass, and beyond which lie 
their gravest thoughts and most 
earnest convictions, their tenderest 
feelings, and noblest aspirations. 
Depend upon it we lose very much 
by this, howsoever difficult it may 
be to find a friend in whom our 
souls feel able so to confide. Very 
much we lose by this: for not only 
do we miss the sweetness of such 
communion, and its secret know- 
ledge, but the study it affords of 
any more beautiful traits of cha- 
racter, any tender shading and 
colouring of the spirit, any peculiar 
and original quality of mind, any 
of the more retiring and hidden 
phases of secret life never to be 
revealed but in such closest sym- 
pathy. It is often only after inti- 
mate knowledge and long friendship 
that we can study that one parti- 
cular trait of character in a person 
which marks him out from the rest 
of mankind. We must often be 
near to’see them aright, so much is 
always hidden from the world at 
large, so much also from ordinary 
friends and even relations. We 
must co.ne nearer to study the 
bloom on the fruit, though from a 
distance the tree may be seen laden 
with a crop. 

The science of the beautiful is 
the study of one exponent of the 
Divine Mind, from whom all forms 
of beauty proceed ; and were it only 
for the gladness carried into the 
heart when some unexpected loveli- 
ness is revealed, we do well to watch 
for any shapes or combinations of 
beauty that may perchance be met 
with even during the dullest routine 
of our common duties, which will 


_ thus be lightened and elevated when 


we admit into them a regard for 
any shapes to charm the eye, or any 
sesthetical considerations to soothe 
and satisfy the mind. Beauty so 
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surrounds us on all sides, and its 
appearance is sometimes so sudden, 
we cannot say when some of its 
forms may not gratify us—like the 
red reflection of sunset finding its 
way into some gloomy and dusty 
office in the City. 

When we consider the matter, we 
find that in most of the purest 
enjoyments of life, most of the 
large influences of external nature, 
most of the means at hand to help 
on the soul towards its final rest, 
all men are alike, all have these in 
common. Now nearly all persons 
have an opportunity of studying 
and enjoying one form of the beau- 
tiful in life, namely, the charming 
loveliness generally met with in 
little children. Often we may find 
an original freshness and clear defi- 
nition of the outlines of beauty in 
tone and tenderness and love of the 
young spirit within, no less than in 
the sweet faces and soft round limbs 
of little children. If we watch and 
study them closely, we often discover 
delicate graces and tender expres- 
sions, and refreshing archness of 
manner, fit to win us elder ones 
from our selfishness or our gloom. 
When they are unaware we are 
observing, how full of brightness 
the expressions that flit across their 
avimated features, while the light of 
their smiles and sudden emotions, 
often how sparkling! Each young 
child may be a wonderful study, 
when its spontaneous expressions 
and winning manners will mostly 
be found vested with beauty of a 
high order. Such sudden gleams and 
quick playfulness also, do we catch 
from children, changing rapidly as 
the gleams of light and shadow on 
a windy day of cloud. Now and 
then a quaintness colours a child’s 
ways, as though some old pattern 
broke through its youthfulness, and 
reproduced, for the moment, some 
trait in one of its ancestors. Often 
they startle us by some sudden re- 
semblance to relations, living or 
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gone, caught in a moment of quickly 
passing glance, or tone, or move- 
ment, and we are set musing upon 
the power of parentage and kinship 
in this respect. Occasionally some 
object arrests the steps and play of 
a child, when instantly it becomes 
all thought, a grave wonder over- 
spreading its fair features, and ar- 
resting its clear bright eyes: gone 
in a moment from its sport far into 
wonderland. What sweetness often 
pervades the features of a child! a 
calm, open joy; a settled love; a 
keen, eager seeking; a touching af- 
fection; or a general tone at once 
of brightness and repose. So fresh 
are their young spirits, just launched 
upon a world of unknown wonders, 
it is not surprising to find them ex- 
hibiting a brightness, and unselfish- 
ness, and quickness, to which most 
of us have long been strangers. 
The more delicate lights gleaming 
off the spirit and features of a child 
are what I would more especially 
advert to here, as being of a more 
wsthetical and rarer character, giv- 
ing more insight into the original 
beauty and sensitiveness of the 
human spirit, before its bloom is 
rubbed off by harsh contact with a 
rough and iniquitous world. How 
brightly a little spirit can flash 
through little clear eyes! What 
curious questions children will ask, 
often revealing deep thought as 
well as strange ideas, and now and 
then casting a new light on things 
such as their elders may not have 
discovered before ; and it is remark- 
able with what facility they will 
admit and participate in subjects of 
high and difficult order, sometimes 
epigrammatically laying down a 
reason, or enunciating a truth with 
all the force of a prophet or sage of 
old; reasons, and truths, and curious 
ideas that are apt to set us think- 
ing. Most of us can study the 
beautiful in childhood, be charmed 
by its ingenuous brightness, as well 
as comforted by its ready and dis- 
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interested affection. The study of 
children is akin to observing the 
drops of dew sparkling in the light 
of a brilliant morning. 

We cannot study beauty in any 
form without benefit, by having 
some further revelation of the mind 
of God, some pattern for our copy- 
ing, or some cause for gladness in 
the satisfaction beauty brings ; often 
all these combined. How many 
and various the shapes of loveli- 
ness or grandeur amid which we are 
placed in common life, so that the 
poorest can gaze and admire and 
be glad, equally with the rich, re- 
garding the greatest wonders of 
creation. The free heavens are 
open to all, though all do not fre- 
quently gaze upon the stars, cast 
like dust in the dome of immensity, 
brightly burning in their lustre as 
of old, ordered in their ranks like 
the members of a great army mar- 
shaled on the plains. So common, 
80 open to all, are the stars, that 
many men rarely give a thoughtful 
glance upwards; and some, if you ad- 
dress them ‘concerning the amazing 
wonders of astronomy, will look at 
you with a vacant stare, or turn off 
the subject as one unfamiliar and 
unregarded. Yet these great lights 
may well set us all thinking, pon- 
dering the astounding range of the 
creation of God, and lead us in 
deep lowliness to adore his great- 
ness. The bright heavens should 
be an additional help to allure us 
from all that is base and without 
order, drawing us after all bright- 
ness and regularity and grandeur. 
If we go out under a clear sky at 
night, and pause to admire as we 
leisurely gaze, it is likely that any 
little trouble on our minds will 
seem less, and our views and in- 
sight into any of those untoward 
combinations or crooked corners 


we meet with in life become clear ° 


and defined. In a right view of 
these glorious orbs, so lustrous and 
so vast, each cared for and conti- 
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nually maintained, with all its pro- 
bable ranks of being tenanting its 
great round surface, each ordered 
in its place throughout enormous 
intervals of time, any great sorrow 
or distress we feel becomes alle- 
viated or removed by consideration 
of the abiding goodness and per- 
sonal care of the Great Father of 
our spirits, in whose temple of im- 
mensity we have our place and work 
and value. When a dark winter’s 
night gives to our gaze all the deep 
heavens, opened to their height, as 
old Homer says, and the brilliancy 
of some stars is a thing to wonder 
at as the vast conclave deepens, orb 
behind orb, thick with suns remote, 
brightly or faintly sending down 
their lustre to our eyes upon this 
little planet, a greater stillness may 
come over the mind, and a more 
receptive lowly attitude, blended 
with deep admiration and ardent 
longing,— 


“Mellowing the transport of our 
loftiest mood, 

With conscious glimmerings of im- 
mortal day,” 


as grand old Christopher North 
writes, in that highly spiritual 
poem of his called “ Midnight 
Adoration.” In the presence of 
the sublime lights of divine Night, 
we are sometimes led to think less 
of means, more of the end; Jess of 
life’s brief stormy waters, more of 
heaven’s eternal calm; less of sor- 
rows and trials by the way, more of 
the glad rest when we get in at 
home; less of the hardship and 
monotony and littleness of daily 
life ; more of the soldierly discipline 
to be attained; less of the brief 
noisy present, more of the vast 
peaceful future. 

As we gaze upon some new won- 
der of the sky, as lately upon the 
great comet, named after Coggia, 
its discoverer, interest may be 
awakened in its size and length of 
period of solar orbit, and specula- 
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tion be rife as to the nature and 
duration of such startling visitors 
into our span of space. As it were, 
a message is conveyed, even to the 
most thoughtless, from the outer 
regions of immensity, telling us 
of creative work going on, and 
of energy sustaining such great 
masses, be they gaseous or what 
not, and conforming them un- 
doubtedly into shapes of beauty 
and order. Suddenly come and 
gone, such a comet may alarm the 
superstitious, and draw forth silly 
remarks as to “something going to 
happen,” but will lead the thoughtful 
to meditate upon the manifold won- 
ders and beauties of creation,of which 
this world forms part, but of which 
great chambers and exquisite ob- 
jects lie beyond the present scope 
of our vision, and overpass the limits 
of our present comprehension. 

It has now and again occurred to 
me how the poorest among us have 
many of the same sources of study- 
ing the beautiful in nature that the 
most wealthy possess. The free- 
dom of open fields is about many 
of the poorest and the charming 
variety of sun and cloud. They 
may often equally study beauty of 
form in plant or animal, without 
cost ; or regard the nature and won- 
ders of the rocks about them. In 
common life the poor greatly over- 
look these sources of gladness and 
content, which may be profitably 
used in many corners of the busiest 
life. Very many of the poorer classes 
disregard wonders at their very 
doors, such as the naturalist will 
go miles to study. It is a great 
pity this is so to such a large ex- 
tent, because men lose so much by 
this disregard; lose in enlarged 
views, in pleasant occupation, in 
sources of content. This pertains 
greatly to farm labourers and 
others who pass much time in the 
open air; for it is sadly true that 
many a man will look with vague 
wonder, or turn quickly aside, if 
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you point out to him any special 
object of regard among the com- 
mon things of his daily life. 

What teaching, what relief, what 
study of the beautiful there is in 
free open fields accessible to most of 
us in common life. Even the very 
pattern of the fields, as we look 
down from any high road, the wavy 
hedgerows, and dotted trees, and 
particoloured divisions, please the 
mind by their order and regularity, 
not to mention the look of pros- 
perity assumed by grass and corn. 
Sometimes the various shades of 
green and brown look charming in 
combination, spread over a large 
swelling upland farm, or seen below 
us, down a curving country, the very 
slope of which often takes the form 
of a line of beauty. Otten how full 
of picturesque eftect is the contrast 
between vegetation of one field and 
the broad mass of colour afforded 
by the unplanted soil of another. As 
in Herefordshire and Devonshire, 
here and there the richness of deep 
red soil sets off the gloss of luxu- 
riant pastures adjoining as no other 
colour would be able, and we get a 
true artistic effect very beautiful 
indeed. In some counties the chalk 
breaks out in Jofty fields, white as 
clouds overhead, and serves to deepen 
the tints of near vegetation, which 
have also there a more refreshing 
grace for the eyes wearied by the 
glare of white. On limestone dis- 
tricts sometimes the land takes a 
tone of grey, pleasing by its softness 
of effect in a landscape. - At other 
places a yellowish tinge pervades 
the face of the country in spring, 
very telling in effect occasionally. 
But these and other shades of colour 
imparted by the soil to the face of 
a district are always harmoniously 
blended with colours of vegetation, 
because they are never harsh co- 
lours, but secondary and soft, and 
generally shaded off agreeably to the 
eye. Then, again, the effect of 
light and shadow cast across any 
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broad extent of open country, or 
over any great wood, is cause for 
admiration, and very pleasant to the 
eye, while open to nearly all of us in 
common life. We may enjoy, with 
poor Harold Skimpole, the play of 
sunlight through the leaves, and 
the waving shadows dappling our 
path, in beautiful contrast to the 
golden sunshine, without cost or 
trouble, or going far from home; 
few effects are more lovely or pleas- 
ing, few more common. Very few 
of us are immured so deeply in city 
walls as not to be able often to 
enjoy the open fields; though some 
are so, to their great loss. In enjoy- 
ing aramble thrcugh some noble- 
man’s park, and taking to ourselves 
all its beauty of open glades of 
brilliant green, when sunlight darts 
between the venerable trees, all its 
undulations and masses of foliage, 
its groups of deer or scattered sheep, 
with all its variety of light and 
gloom, we make it owrs for the 
time, no less entirely than the fa- 
voured proprietor of the broad acres ; 
for it is ours most thoroughly when 
its loveliness and teaching sink into 
the quiet mind, and are taken thank- 
fully, with watchful appreciation for 
every feature. 

No paintings of the wealthy can 
equal the lovely combinations of the 
woods and fields; no blending of 
colours so harmonious, no contrasts 
s0 perfect, no shading so delicate, 
no lights so bright. The poor 
should remember this, and be glad. 
All share-alike here, as in many of 
the best gifts to man. What pic- 
ture can equal al) the brilliancy of 
foliage of early spring, its contrasts 
of colour and exceeding richness, its 
clear transparent hues of green, so in- 
tense yet so various, fit for study of all 
men, and food for long, still contem- 
plation, when the eye shall be glad- 
dened and spirit likewise cheered ? 
About our doors, and close to us in 
common life, do such charming fea- 
tures lie; and we do well to make a 
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point of studying and enjoying 
them. What, again, can equal the 
mellow tones of pensive autumn, 
east about with rich colouring, 
vested in a robe of melancholy 
brightness ? The colours of foliage 
then are sometimes, nay, often, so 
exquisite, that one could pause and 
look long upon a single tree rising 
from the ground, overspread with 
rustling leaves, like a dome of 
crimson—like a bit of the sunset 
fallen upon the earth. How grand 
a wood or park becomes in autumn, 
or even the trees dotted singly 
along the hedgerows of common 
fields! How greatly they can and 
do minister to that love of the 
beautiful, that esthetical power and 
appreciation implanted in every one 
of us, but capable, by cultivation, of 
being greatly strengthened and 
directed. For my part, each return- 
ing autumn I make a point of going 
forth especially to see the best tree- 
colouring afforded by the country 
around my home, and always return 
glad to have seen such beautiful 
effects of the evening of the year. 

How transcendent often, and re- 
plete with truest beauty, are the 
sunsets to be seen in common life, 
at the close of ordinary working 
days, by people who may not fre- 
quently study a painting as well as 
those who pass their days in all the 
elegance of highly polished life! 
The exquisite tones of a rich sky at 
evening may often be enjoyed by 
people of lowly dwellings who have 
never seen a Claude or a Danby, 
and by the lovely lines of crimson 
and gold they may study true colour 
effects, and be delighted by forms 
of supreme beauty and richness, to 
which the paintings of the greatest 
masters are poor. What deep teach- 
ing is in a rare sunset, as we watch 
its intense lustre hanging in the 
west—a blaze of beauty from a few 
rain clouds! 

Out of our common days we shal] 
profit by taking to ourselves all the 
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charming power, all the satisfying 
acceptation, all the suggestions of 
auy noble sunsets that crown their 
close with loveliness, voiceful to the 
spirit if we listen in still medita- 
tion; fit to make us glad; fit to 
lighten the weariness that may be 
upon us from common details of 
work. A gorgeous sunset, and they 
are not rare, is like a bountiful 
feast spread for the satisfaction of 
all men. : 

Another source of food for the 
longing after beauty with which we 
are endowed is the variety of clouds, 
which so often are worth a special 
study for beauty of form and soft- 
ness of effect, for charming con- 
trasts and combinations, for shades 
of colour more exquisite and more 
graduated than any otherwise to be 
seen near thisearth. Day after day 
clouds will sometimes be assuming 
much beauty of form, particularly 
after rain, or when storms are 
clearing away: then every moment 
changes are taking place, one won- 
derful mass succeeding auother, as 
the breeze floats them up from the 
horizon and carries them over 
often setting off one another by 
tones of colour and shadings of 
surprising delicacy, with hues and 
semblances that have no name, and 
rounded outlines cleaving the deep 
blue dome of heaven, ‘like some 
hoary monarch of the Alps. The 
most ordinary lives have this source 
of study of the beautiful, by many 
people sadly overlooked ; for often 
if you point out the clouds to a 
person, he will scarcely regard your 
suggestion, or turn it aside for some 
lower business topic. As a means 
of studying the beautiful in form, 
clouds are greatly overlooked, or 
rather, I should say, underlooked, 
while men are intent on lower and 
more worldly objects. Few aspetse 
of things seen on earth can so cella 
to the slumbering spirit, or so inciet 
our longing after immortality, or so 
draw away our thoughts from our 


own particular troubles and cares, 
as a few shreds of thin crimson 
clouds hung in the pale green west. 

We are treating of esthetics in 
common life; therefore will only 
advert in passing to two great 
sources of such study, grand arenas 
for the evolution of beauty, which, 
though rare in the experience of 
the majority of mankind, are yet 
common to some favoured resi- 
dents: namely, the sea and moun- 
tains. He who hath his dwelling 
among the mountains, or by the 
breezy shore, is like some one 
moving in a cathedral with richly- 
coloured windows, as compared with 
one inside a church with plain glass. 
For effects of colour, for light and 
shade, for rapid changes and marvel- 
lous combinations, no student of 
the beautiful has such a field as he 
who lives among mountains and 
hills. For atmospheric effects, for 
tender shading of distance, for 
bright lights and profound glooms, 
for glorious shapes of earth reared 
into skyey py ramids, none have such 
opportunities as they whose dwell- 
ing is amid the everlasting hills. 
But such are comparatively few : 
such fields of study are scarcely 
within the reach of common life. 
They, gain, who live by the sea wit- 
ness grand effects, and from hour to 
hour may observe changes upon the 
face of the deep, may regard many 
forms to please the mental vision, 
and satisfy the longing of our spirits 
for beauty. Yet these again are 
few: such observations, with the 
greater part of mankind, are beyond 
the reach of common life. 

About us in common life,.on every 
hand, are many forms of animal 
life, replete with symmetry and 
beauty, frequently apprehended by 
the most careless eye, but some- 
times displaying their more exqui- 
site combinations only to a close 
and pains-taking regard. If we 
follow up any portion of animal life 
to its ultimate divisions, we shall in- 
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variably arrive at perfect adaptation 
of means to an end, and therefore 


that which pleases the mind: such 
ultimate parts being often, nay, 


generally, of themselves beautiful 
in form; like the lovely feathers of 
a moth’s wing. 

Look where we will over the great 
field of animal life, we shall find 
vast regions of study, with abun- 
cant rooin for all the exercise of our 
reasoning powers, and at the same 
time a large increase brought to the 
satisfaction of our estimation of all 
that is beautiful. None of us but 
can enjoy some study of the lovely 
in animal life, from ‘the fairy child 
chasing a bright butterfly, to Agassiz 
studying the scales of some strange 
fish. From our own wonderful 
bodies, framed on so marvellous a 
plan, to the smallest diatom sculp- 
tured so skilfully, we can select a 
wide range of subjects of diverse 
character, all wonderful, all beau- 
tiful. And such study can contri- 
bute to raise the life of the most 
immersed in common pursuits, in 
the most dull neighbourhood. We 
may all, in some way or other, mark 
the wisdom and bounty of God 
here, often in bestowing beauty, 
superadded to fitness of purpose. 
In the commonest life we need not 
go out of our way to find subjects 
for our admiration ; they lie about 
us in our homes and gardens, in 
roads and fields, everywhere in the 
case of animal life. 

And what shall we say of trees, 
the leaf form, the flower, and all 
the wonders of vegetable life? I 
have just come in from my garden, 
where two beds of China-asters 
gleam in the sunlight so as almost 
to dazzle the eyes: children of the 
sun and rain, reared so marvellously 
out of the dark earth. It is pro- 
bable that the most consummate 
skill in devising form, the most ex- 
quisite loveliness of colour, the most 
delicate construction of parts, are 
exhibited in the case of flowers. 
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Probably nowhere else on earth do 
we find such supreme beauty ; and 
that carried into the minutest divi- 
sions. The microscope here also 
reveals structural adaptations of 
the most refined delicacy: the fur- 
ther we penetrate, the more we 
shall admire and enjoy. Again and 
again, the beauty of flowers that 
may adorn every cottage fills us 
with pleasure of a solid, satisfying 
kind; not wearied by repetition, 
but growing by indulgence, because 
pure and natural. Often we delight 
to see a wayside cottage adorned 
with a few bright flowers; think 
better of the inmates, whose heavy 
toil may often be lightened, and 
whose hearts cheered, at the sight 
of beauty in plant form. We 
always think better of a person we 
know to be fond of flowers: being 
fond of flowers, he is fond of beauty ; ; 
being fond of beauty, he probably 
loves order, and is the more likely 
to make a good denizen of this or 
any other planet. 

Good pictures form one of the 
highest means of administering to 


our esthetical considerations in 
common hfe, as being of very 


general and abiding beauty, endur- 
ing and pleasing us through long 
years; recalling far scenes and 
starting fresh trains of thought; 
taking us away from what may 
be the dull present, and placing us 
instantly beside some lovely spot ; 
or beaming upon us with the fea- 
tures, and almost with the voices, of 
those that are gone. How often has 
the beauty of some painting be- 
guiled the tediousness of some dull 
hours, or cheered the loneliness of 
one far from friends, for beauty 
makes us glad. The more we ap- 
preciate any good works of art, the 
more we allow their symmetry aud 
order to sink into our hearts, the 
better will they leave us, and some- 
what the stronger shall we be to do 
battle with all evil and ugliness. 
Our homes are the better, in a high 
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sense, for possessing any good works 
of art, for not only do they inculcate 
a spirit of order, not only do they 
soften our manners, as the old 
Roman said, but they tend to make 
us more contented and happy. 
What symbols of peace are some- 
times expressed on canvas! As I 
look up from my writing at this 
moment, I delight to gaze upon a 
fine specimen of the old master, 
Adrian Van Diest, painted about 
180 years ago; a fine landscape, with 
a peculiarly calm effect of even- 
ing. A grand tree stands in the 
foreground beside a crag of rock 
projecting into the picture, and on 
the rocky margin of a still river, 
down to which some well-fed kine 
are being driven for ferrying across 
by a fine old castle that catches the 
sunset beautifully, near some windy 
willows; while across the middle 
distance, away rises a bold moun- 
tain; all subject to a soft, rich, 


evening sky, remarkably calm and 


Clande-like, 

How again and again such a beau- 
tiful painting has power to arrest 
the eye and soothe us, as we look 
long upon its happy combination 
and deep repose ! 

It is well for our living-rooms, as 
they are called, to have about them 
vbjects of beauty, the best we can 
obtain, whereupon the eye can often 
rest, and by means of which we may 
the better cultivate a taste for all 
beauty. Fortunately, in these days, 
good prints are cheap, and, when 
copies of good pictures, are the next 
best objects of art, such as many 
poor persons may possess. There 
is one thing to be borne in mind, 
as regards paintings and drawings— 
the size is not proportionate to the 
value, as a means of enjoyment or 
study. A small bit by some good 
artist, well set off by a large mar- 
gin, often pleases far more in pro- 
portion than a large work of the 
same man. And, a fortiori, a tiny 
bit of a master is worth more than 
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a large canvas of an inferior artist. 
Even a little good drawing carries 
often great wsthetical suggestions, 
and may lift the mind well above 
the littleness of daily cares; ele- 
vating while soothing its fortunate 
possessor. 

In scarcely any form can beauty 
be borne in upon the soul so easily 
and surely, or losing so little in 
transit, as by good music, which 
is able, under favourable conditions, 
to lift the spirit far above its lowly, 
earthly dwelling, and carry it into 
the empyrean. Tender expressions 
of high thoughts and delicate sen- 
timents, with all the shadings of 
pure feeling, are told by music with 
a truth and beauty incapable of 
being rendered in any other form, 
In common life music, as a study 
of the beautiful, should take high 
place, being capable of taking 80 
many shapes in voice and various 
instruments, and should be more 
cultivated than it is with a view to 
joining in part-singing at home. This 
is largely done in Germany, very 
little in these countries. Requir- 
ing no great skill or training, this 
alone yields much beauty for home 
life, and when well done is second 
to none for purity of harmony, as 
the human voice yields in sweetness 
to no earthly instrument. Music 
in home life forms one of its purest 
enjoyments, and has power to ele- 
vate and cheer the heart, 

“Tired with its daily share of earth’s 
unrest.” 
Its influence and sweetness can 
enter even into our commonest 
toils; for who has not had a sweet 
phrase of music haunting him next 
day in working hours? Music 
reveals to us deep capabilities of 
joy, unfathomed by aught on earth, 
and so conveys faint whispers of 
immortality to the spirit, pensive 
with its weight of material dwelling. 
Music tells of great powers for good, 
slumbering far within the spirit. 
Music of highest order sometimes 
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eauses the soul to stand up in its 
strength, with a strange trembling, 
and seems almost to loose the bonds 
that bind us to the flesh. A noble 
yearning for all good often pervades 
us when we listen to any exquisite 
beauty of tone, which thus takes 
high rank as an esthetical power. 
In music thought is told as in hardly 
any other mode, and we have the 
very cast of the ideas of the com- 
poser, and are enabled to catch the 
faint bloom and subtle shading of his 
imagery. In music of the best, 
beauty is simple and well defined. 
We apprebend its loveliness, as 
though some pure white statue were 
erystallized out of sound. The 
adornment of home life, which a 
plentiful use of good music brings, 
13 a great acquisition, both as a 
means of raising our tastes and 
cultivating our spiritual powers, 
as well as furthering our progress 
towards all beauty. 

The tedium of a heavy day’s work 
can be lightened or removed by 
sweet tones in the pleasant evening- 
time, when we gather to the sanc- 
tuary of home. If we return weary 
with the world and its ways, “ done 
up” for the day, with a sort of 
“dazed” sensation from all the noise 
and turmoil of a bustling day in 
town, a few strains of sweet music 
go far to put us right, mentally, by 
lifting off much of the weight of 
care and sense of oppression of 
work, and by alluring the spirit 
into far other regions of feeling 
and idea, allaying the buzzings of 
labour’s wheels, and soothing us 
with whisperings of beauty and 
repose. 

Esthetical considerations should 
enter largely into the arrangement 
and adornment of our homes, de- 
scending to minutest details, and 
overspreading the whole domestic 
economy. Each additional shape 
of beauty means so much more 
daily enjoyment, and binds us still 
more closely to our hearth. In this 
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respect we have made rapid strides 
upon the ages that are past; but 
there is still room for more to be 
done. Nevertheless, we still bor- 
row our best designs for vases and 
home utensils from classic lands of 
old, the choicest articles of this 
kind being generally the nearest 
approach to the ancient pattern. 
A few such beautiful vases here and 
there about our homes, how greatly 
they add to their attractions as 
dwellings and, so that form is good, 
costliness of material is not essen- 
tial. Thus elegance of form, in 
common articles both of home use 
and home adornment, should always 
be aimed at, as conferring such real 
additional value. It being desirable 
for shapes of beauty to meet the 
eye in common life as frequently as 
possible, we see how good such arti- 
cles of daily use become, when their 
lines are those of beauty, their 
colouring well blended. The great 
Wedgwood did much good in this 
department by elevating the tastes, 
and shewing us that useful articles 
of domestic need may at the same 
time be lovely, and so have a higher 
use imparted, superadded to the 
original. It is often difficult to 
define wherein lies the difference, 
essentially, between an article that 
pleases our esthetical estimation, 
and one that we dislike; but the 
ditlerence is instantly detected by 
an educated taste: we detect in an 
instant an ugly from an elegant 
form, though the former be loaded 
with ornament (as intended), and 
the latter quite devoid of costly 
finish. In the present day, most 
articles of home use are worked into 
some shapes of beauty, and in this 
respect we have made a great ad- 
vance upon our forefathers of a hun- 
dred years ago. Yet is there great 
room for improvement. Why, for in- 
stance, should most doors and win- 
dows of our houses be so square, 
and cut into such hard lines, with 
so little attempt to break their 
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straight, horizontal lines, and rarely 
any carving to set them in a frame 
of beauty, this frequently where ex- 
pense has not been an object ? Not 
unfrequently objects of vertu and 
eesthetical value may be made for 
home adornment out of simple and 
cheap materials, a consideration 
worthy of more general acceptance. 
Light materials may produce sub- 
stantial beauty. 

We may make use of our several 
avocations in life as a source for 
study of the beautiful. Some men 
deal directly with the pleasing in 
effect, as artists of all kinds; but 
other persons may use their daily 
work, keeping this consideration in 
view among many more. If weare 
alive to the presence of beauty in 
all its shapes, we shall be sure to 
find it in some. We should en- 
deavour to invest our work, of what- 
ever kind, with symmetry and order, 
two essentials of truebeauty. Some 
kinds of work do not yield much 
material for study of what is lovely : 
all afford exercise for practice of 
order, regularity, and, what is far 
more, of rectitude of conduct, the 
truest fourm of the beautiful in life. 
If we keep a watchful eye upon the 
various subjects and objects pre- 
sented to us in the ordinary course 
ef our common work, we shall be 
surprised how many will be found to 
be of an extraneous and suggestive 
character, linked with interests quite 
beyond the work in hand, starting 
ideas and feelings that embrace high 
themes bearing upon the poetry of 
life, or the beauties of nature and 
art. The more deeply we think of 
common things and common work, 
the more do we find them at some 
point touching our greatest spiritual 
interests, or verging upon the region 
of esthetics. 

Passed, as most of common life 
must be, amid hard matter-of-fact 
things and duties that are apt to 
weary us by repetition—engaged 
often, as the mind must be, with little 
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matters that seem to waste and be 
beneath its power—placed, as the 
majority of men are, at stations of 
duty where work is done because it 
is work, needful for ourselves and 
families, but from no love for its 
nature—it may often lighten toil to 
study to detect the elements of 
beauty in its more retiring and se- 
cret forms, to draw out what we can 
of good and beauty from common 
things. One man sball detect 
wonders of loveliness or grandeur, 
where another aud less scrutinizing 
person sees only the dullest mono- 
tony of commonplace affairs. Little 
lights of bright beauty burst sud- 
denly upon our most ordinary duties, 
alleviating their hardship, and sooth- 
ing the mind refreshed by fresh 
images—like a gleam of sunshine 
streaming in suddenly at evening 
after a day of rain. 

The science of the beautiful is 
good also because beauty is a _posi- 
tive and abiding quality, ugliness 
and disorder negative and transitory. 
All things were intended to be beau- 
tiful and good: evil and shapes un- 
lovely are as it were accidental, 
though for a time permitted, inas- 
much as all things were created 
good. All evil and ugliness, there- 
fore,are only on sufferance fora time, 
and cannot ultimately survive in this 
universe of God. Therefore the 
smallest bit of beauty may be en- 
joyed and treasured as approved of 
the Master, as being on the side of 
that which must ultimately prevail. 

As we wait and watch for the 
light, like sick men for the break of 
day, let us take with joy every indi- 
cation of the right which must at 
last ascend, each token of the be- 
nevolence that waits to comfort,our 
spirits, each sign of the beauty that 
shall finally overspread this world 
in every phase and form, all the 
evidences vouchsafed to us of large 
reserves of happiness waiting us in 
the beauties and grandeur of a vast 
creation. 
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By Otiver J. Borxr, Esg., Barrister-at-Law. 


CHAPTER II. 


A.D. 1637.—WeE placed before our 
readers, at the close of the last 
chapter, the means adopted by the 
Lord Deputy to obtain the verdicts 
which, vesting in the Crown the 
lordship of Connaught, had the 
effect of unhinging the ancient 
proprietors, and of bringing in 
strangers, who now swarmed like 
locusts over the face of the province. 
No place was secure from their in- 
trusion. They had’ succeeded in 
obtaining one-half of the lands of 
the county of Galway, and one- 
fourth of the lands of the other 
counties of the province. There 
are historians who read history 
backwards, and commence the nar- 
ration of the war of 1641 with the 
first effusion of blood in that ill- 
omened year. We say that it is 
the duty of the historian to search 
out the causes of things, and we 
say fearlessly that, when this is 
done, that the origin of the war 
must be mainly trac ced to the policy 
of the Stuarts and of Lord Straf- 
ford. Men will not yield up their 
property without a struggle—Irish- 
men were called upon to yield up 
their property and their religion. 
Whatever might originally have 
been the right of the Crown to the 
soil of Connaught, that right surely 
lapsed after the long course of 
three hundred years—three hun- 
dred years surely gave a title by 
limitation, or else there is no title 
by limitation in the nature of 


things. But as if to confirm that 
title by limitation, the proprietors 
could not point, as we have already 
shown, to all the grants and re- 
grants in the reigns of Henry VIII., 
Elizabeth, and James I., and yet 
the old proprietors of the province 
of Connaught saw wrested from 
them, by the strong hand, a large 
proportion of their properties, by 
virtue of a claim questionable at 
the first—then surely obsolete. It 
is not in the nature of man to sub- 
mit to such injustice ; and when the 
people of Ireland saw the English 
adventurers trooping over the coun- 
try like the harpies of mythology, 


they flew to arms, and the war of 


1641, a war pro aris et pro focis, 
began. 

If testimony be needed as to the 
injustice of Lord Strafford’s inqui- 
sitions, and as to the causes which 
predisposed the Irish people to 
rise against tyranny unexampled 
in history, that testimony is Mr. 
Froude’s! Of the intended con- 
fiseation of the province of Con- 
naught he says, “The intention, 
scarcely concealed, following so 
soon on the confiscation of the six 
counties, flung the Irish of the old 
blood into a frenzy of rage. The 
passions of the true Irishman were 
for the land, and he saw the land 
in large slices passing away from 
him to the stranger. The one fact, 
to which all else was nothing, was 
coming home to his heart, that the 
Englishman, by force or fraud, was 
filching from him the inheritance 
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of his fathers.*... That a rebel- 
lion [page 83] should have broken 
out at that particular time was in 
itself so natural, that a looker-on 
might have predicted it with cer- 
tainty. The Irish, still passion- 
ately attached to their own creed, 
had seen the conquerors, whom they 
had so long successfully held at bay, 
established amongst them. Plan- 
tations of aliens were in their 
midst, owning the lands which had 
ouce been theirs. . Soul and 
body they were alike being made 
slaves. .... The whole country 
had been exasperated and alarmed 
by Strafford’s inquisitions. No one 
knew whether he might not rise 
the next morning a ‘landless out- 
east. [Page 85.] .... The colo- 
rists were an ever-present affront, 
whom, by all the laws of God and 
man, they were entitled, when they 
had them at advantage, to destroy.” 
[ Page 84.] 


All confidence 


in the courts 

* Justice’ was shaken—courts 
which were, indeed, mere mockeries 
of that szcred name, then so often 
taken in vain. Whilst, on the one 
hand, the jurors who had found ‘on 
their oaths that Charles I. had no 
title to the lands of the county of 
Galway were suffering imprison- 
ment for that finding, the jurors 
of Mayo, Leitrim, Roscommon, 
and Sligo, were, on the other hand, 
amply rewarded; and whilst the 
counsel against the Crown were 
persecuted, the counsel for the 
Crown were petted, were bribed, 
aud were promoted. Hilton, At- 
torney-General for Connaught, was 
raised to a seat on the beuch in 
the Court of Exchequer; and Sir 
Gerard Lowther (for the purity 
of the ermine was not unsullied 
in the general corruption) received 
an evormous sum of money. 
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A.D. 1638.—In this year Sir James 
Donelan was appointed third Jus- 
tice of the Court of Common Pleas 
in Dublin, whilst he was still by 
patent allowed to continue Chiet 
Justice of Connaught.t 

A.D. 1641.—Galling under the 
weight of two ecclesiastical estab- 
lishments, the Catholic people now 
refused longer to pay tithes to the 
clergy of the Establishment; and 
at the spring and summer assizes of 
this year, there were multitudes ot 
cases between the tithe owners and 
the tithe payers. Whilst the autho- 
rity of the Protestant clergy was 
set at nought, that of the Catholic 
clergy was “revered. This state of 
things is set forth in a “remon- 
strance of grievances in the province 
of Tuam, presented to the Lord 
Deputy on the 12th of June, 1641.” 

Passing from these to other sub- 
jects equally dismal, we find knots 
of Catholic barristers clamouring 
for self-government, and for the re- 
peal of Poyning’s Law. We find, 
too, in both Hfouses of Parliament, 
a feeling of uneasiness and discon- 
tent, engendered by the superiority 
claimed by the English over the 
Irish Court of Appeal. A question 
was now raised as to the legality of 
appeals taken to the English House 
of Lords—a question which the 
deep troubles of the latter portion 
of this eventful year prevented from 
being brought to a conclusion—a 
question which, after the lapse of 
seventy-eight years, was decided in 
the well-known case of Sherlock v. 
Annesley,|| in 1719, by the English 
against the Irish Parliament—a 
question which, after 141 years, was 
decided by the Irish and against 
the English Parliament in the bet- 
ter-known case of “the Indepen- 
dence of Ireland, in 1782.” The ques- 
tion was now raised for the first time 





+ ‘* Liber Munerum Hib2rnie,” 
t MSS., Record Office. 


* Fronde’s ‘‘ History of the English in Ireland,” vol. i., 


p. 80. 


vol. i., pp. 32-38. 
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by a parliament of half Catholics and 
half Protestants, and by a parlia- 
ment no longer that of the mere 
Pale. Patrick Darcy, a member of 
the House of Commons, and who 
was then, as he had been for years, 
a leader on the Connaught circuit, 
was requested to argue the matter 
from an Irish point of view before 
a committee of the Irish House of 
Lords. He accordingly delivered 
an argument on the 9th of June, 
1641, on that great constitutional 
question ; and though that question 
has often been argued since, nothing 
has been added to his luminous and 
exhaustive treatment. His argu- 
ment was published in 1643, and it 
may now be found on the shelves 
of the Library of Trinity College, 
Dublin; but the House did not then 
come to any conclusion on the point. 

Other questions agitated the 
people. To them it mattered little 
whether the final Courts of Appeal 
werein Westminsteror in Dublin, for 
as the Courts of the First Instance 
had fallen below contempt, in their 
estimation, so, also, had the Courts 
of Appeal. All were blackened with 
crimes of the deepest dye, all of 
them had forgotten the maxims of 
the Brehon as well as of the Divine 
law, “Thou shalt not covet thy 
neighbour’s goods.” The whole 
country was now disturbed with the 
complaints of those who had lost 
everything that made life worth 
living for. Their altars had fallen, 
their homes had been desecrated; 
with one voice, and with one intent, 
they appealed to arms, and rose as 
one man on the night of the 23rd of 
October, 1641. Massacres—whole- 
sale masacres, are said to have fol- 
lowed each other with great rapidity 
on every side and in every place in 
which the settlers had intruded. 
The English historians assert and 
insist that 200,000 Protestants 
perished in that indiscriminate 
slaughter. The Irish historians as- 
sert and insist that neither 200,000 
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nor any lesser number perished, ex- 
cept on the open field of battle. It 
is neither our wish nor our province 
to inquire upon which side the truth 
lies, further than to say, that what- 
ever excuse the injustice of the 
Government of Charles might have 
given for open and honourable war, 
yet that injustice gave not, and could 
not give, any excuse for massacres ; 
and that, beyond all doubt, whatever 
may have been done elsewhere, a 
massacre of unarmed men, women, 
and children did take place on the 
Bridge of Shruel, on the morning 
of Sunday, 13th of February, 1641. 
It has been said, on the one side, 
that no provocation could justify the 
cruelties that the English suffered 
at the hands of the Irish people. 
It is said on the other, that the 
English people brought those suf- 
ferings (assuming that they did suf- 
fer) upon their own heads, and 
they were not unfrequently asked 
what brought them here, and why 
did they forsake their own country 
for ours? why come hither to en- 
joy “lands that were not theirs, 
houses they had not built, and 
vineyards they had not planted?” 
Suffice it here to state that the 
annals of the Connaught circuit are 
reddened with blood in those years. 
Of the trial of those accused of the 
murder on the Bridge of Shruel 
we shall defer speaking, until we 
arrive at the year 1652, when Ed- 
mund Bourke, Lord Mayo, was 
tried, found guilty, and executed for 
alleged complicity in that dreadful 
mnassacre. 

A.D. 1642.— The insurrection 
went on, but as the Irish people 
acted (unlike the Covenanters in 
Scotland) without either plan or co- 
operation, they were beaten in de- 
tail. The Catholic Bishops, seeing 
that the English Government was 
going from bad to worse, framed 
an oath of association, which all 
Catholics throughout the land were 
enjoined to take. It was sworn by 
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hundreds, thousands, and tens of 
thousands, of every age and descrip- 
tion, vowing, with uplifted hands 
and weeping eyes, that with the 
Divine assistance, they would dedi- 
cate lifé and fortune to maintain 
the object of their solemn engage- 
ment; and those who were bound 
together by this tie were called “the 
Confederate Catholics of Ireland.” 
On the 24th of October, one year 
after the outbreak, the Confedera- 
tion, or General Assembly, com- 
meneed its sittings in the ancient 
city of Kilkenny. Eleven spiritual 
and fourteen temporal peers, with 
226 commoners, representing the 
Confederate Catholics, assembled on 
this occasion, and amongst them 
were the three great luminaries of 
the Connaught circuit, Sir Lucas 
Dillon, Patrick Darcey, and Geoffrey 
Browne.* On every occasion, when 
difficult or delicate questions were 
to be discussed, these were the men 
upon whose learning, delicacy, and 
ability the Assembly could rely. 
Early in 1644, the Marquis of 
Ormond was raised to the dignity 
of Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, and 
one of his first official acts was the 
removal of Chief Justice Donelan 
from the Court of Common Pleas, 
and commanding him to confine 
himself to his court of Athlone. 
The President, Lord Ranelagh, died 
at the close of this year, and was 
succeeded by Thomas Viscount 
Dillon and Charles Viscount Wil- 
mot, joint presidents. On the peti- 
tion of the Catholic gentry, a com- 
mission was issued to inquire into 
the murders that were alleged to 
have been committed by the Catho- 
lics in 1641. The commissioners 
sat from March until October, and 
then it was that those ex parte afli- 
davits made in the case ot the mas- 
sacre on the Bridge of Shruel were 
taken, which are contained in the 


* Ancestor of Lord Oranmore. 
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MSS. of the library of Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin.t 

A.D. 1645.—Sir Charles Coote 
was this year appointed to the Presi- 
dency of Connaught, vacant by the 
resignation of Lords Dillon and 
Wilmot. This appointment, nomi- 
nally by the Crown, was in reality 
by the Parliament of England. Im- 
mediately he commenced a merci- 
less onslaught on the Catholics and 
Royalists of the province, desolating 
its plains with fire and sword, and 
finally taking possession of the town 
of Sligo. By his occupation of this 
post, Sir Charles had the means of 
keeping in check the Royalists of 
the neighbouring counties. 

In 1649, Charles I. closed on the 
scaffold his long and unfortunate 
career. . 

A.D. 1650.—The Connaught cir- 
cuit had now practically ceased to 
exist. Commissions were at uncer- 
tain times issued to the Judges, but 
the danger of holding the assizes 
between 1641 and 1660, and the 
difficulty of getting together jurors, 
were so great, that it was considered 
advisable to depart from the ordi- 
nary system of trial by jury, and 
commissions from time to time 
were directed to special commis- 
sioners, who, after the manner of 
military tribunals, filled the office 
both of judges and jurors at the 
same time. The Catholic lawyers 
were scattered; no longer allowed 
to practise at the bar, they enrolled 
themselves under the banner of the 
Confederation of Kilkenny, “ and 
thought of nothing but how they 
might get some foreign prince to 
take them under their protection.” 
Geoffrey Browne, long the orna- 
ment of the Connaught circuit, was 
chosen by the Supreme Council, and 
approved by the Confederation, to 
proceed with Lord Taaffe and Sir 
Nicholas Plunket as a deputation to 


+ Sterne’s MSS., Trinity College, Dublin. 
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‘the court of the Duke of Lorraine, 
to solicit the aid of that prince, 
who was of a most restless and in- 
triguing disposition, and who was 
accustomed to sell at a high price 
the services of his army to the neigh- 
bouring powers. On the 23rd of 
April, 1651, the deputies took their 
departure from Ireland for Amster- 
dam, whither they arrived, after a 
voyage of six weeks, on the 6th of 
June. The following letter of 
Geoffrey Browne, from Brussels, to 
the Lord Deputy, is of great in- 
terest, showing as it does how 
deeply the King, Charles 1I., the 
Queen Mother, Henrietta Maria, 
and the court of Charles II. were 
implicated in the conspiracy set on 
foot by the Catholic Confederation 
to overturn the power of Crom- 
well in Ireland :— 


“* Geoffrey Browne to Lord Clanricarde 
(Lord Deputy of the Duke of Or- 
mond,Lord-Lieutenantof Ireland). 

“7 September, 1651. 

“ May it please your Excellency,— 

“ Having come to sea out of Ire- 
land, the 23rd of April, we landed not 
in this country, till the 6th of June, 
according to the computation here, on 
which day in the evening we arrived in 
the river of Amsterdam, and the next 
morning we began our journey for this 
city, and came hither on the 12th of 
June, where, after a few days, we had 
audience with His Highness the Duke 
of Lorraine, and delivered our letters 
of credence and entered on a treaty 
according to our commission and in- 
structions, and found, on debate, some 
alterations sought, different from the 
proceedings in Ireland; and howbeit 
there were here with Lord Taaffe some 
grounds that might encourage us to 
proceed, as your lordship will find by 
the copies of His Majesty’s letters of 
the 2ist of January last, and of the 
Duke of Ormond his letters of the 13th 
of March, both directed to Lord Taaffe, 
and here enclosed, yet to the end that 
nothing might be wanting, in pursue 
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ance of our instructions, we hastened 
your lordship’s several letters to the 
Queen, to the Duke of York, and to 
the Duke of Ormond; and, upon de- 
bate amongst us, it was agreed that” 
Lord Taaffe should repair to Paris with 
those letters, where then the Queen, 
the Duke of York, and the Duke of 
Ormond were. 

“On the 7th day of our coming 
hither, being the 19th of June, the 
Lord Taaffe began his journey to Paris, 
by whom we sent our instructions; 
the representation being signed by 
your lordship, importing the present 
state of the country, and all other the 
papers that might give Her Majesty 
and the rest the full knowledge of 
those affairs, and accompanied those 
with our letters to Her Majesty, to 
His Highness, and the Duke of Or- 
mond. ‘I'he copies of these our letters, 
for your lordship’s better information, 
are also here enclosed. And to avoid 
any loss of time in that matter, before 
we had a return from Paris, we pre- 
— the affairs here with the Duke of 
,orraine the best we could, and soli- 
cited him with all earnestness for 
some present aids of money and ammu- 
nition. Matters being thus in agitation 
here with us, we received Her Majesty’s 
letters in answer of ours, whereof the 
enclosed is a copy, by which and what 
the Lord Taaffe represented, we were 
fully satisfied and encouraged to pro- 
ceed to a conclusion of that affair.” 


The treaty concluded was signed 
by the Deke of Lorraine, Lord Taaffe, 
Plunkett, and Browne, on the 2nd 
of July, 1651,* whereby His High- 
ness was declared Protector Royal 


of Ireland. He then advanced 
a sum of £15,000, and engaged 
to furnish, for the protection of 
Ireland, all such supplies of arms, 
money, ammunition, shipping, and 
provisions, as the necessity of the 
case might require; and in return, 
the agents, in the name of the peo- 
ple and kingdom of Ireland, con- 
ferred upon him, his heirs, and suc- 
cessors, the title of Protector Royal, 


* “*Clanricarde’s Memoirs,” part ii., p. 34. 
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together with the chief civil autho- 
rity and command of the forces, but 
under the obligation of restoring 
both, on the payment of hisexpenses, 
to Charles Stuart the rightful sove- 
reign. After some delay, the treaty 
arrived in Ireland, and Lord Clanri- 
carde read it with indignation; he as- 
serted that Lord Taaffe, Sir Nicholas 
Plunkett, and Geoffrey Browne 
were for handing over the kingdom 
to a foreign prince, and had trans- 
gressed their instructions, and were 
traitors to the King. The over- 
throw of the royal cause at the 
battle of Worcester, on the 3rd of 
September, 1651, put an end to the 
negociations, and nothing more was 
heard of the treaty with the Duke 
of Lorraine. 

Browne then returned to Ire- 
land, and was excepted by Crom- 
well’s Act of Settlement in 1652 
from pardon of life and estate, as 
also was Patrick Darcy. These 
two lawyers, partly because they 
were outlawed, and partly in com- 
mon with all Catholics, because 
of their religion, were prevented 
from being engaged in the defence 
of those tried in Galway in the 
last-named year for the massacre of 
1641. To Sir Charles Coote, Pre- 
sident of the Connaught Presidency 
Court, was granted in 1652 the 
enormous estates, then declared to 
be confiscated, of the Marquis of 
Clanricarde, “said Sir Charles to 
have the custody of Portumna 
Castle, together with its gardens, 
orchards, and parks, until the Par- 
liament should dispose of them, 
the same to be kept in good repair, 
the store of deer to be preserved, 
and no timber to be felled or waste 
to be done other than for the repair 
of the castle, reserving liberty from 
time to time of convenient apart- 
ments for the accommodation of 
the chief governors of the king- 
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dom, as often as they should have 
occasion to repair thither for the 
transaction of public affairs; Sir 
Charles Coote to give an inventory 
of what hangings and goods there 
were in the castle.”’* 

A.D. 1652.—The revolutionary 
Government of the Commonwealth 
now turned to satisfy their claims 
for vengeance. In 1644 the Catho- 
lic nobility, as we have said, peti- 
tioned the King that an inquiry 
might be made into the murders 
alleged to have been perpetrated 
on each side in Ireland, and that 
justice might be executed on the 
offenders without difference of reli- 
gion. The depositions taken on that 
commission were of the loosest 
description, and, though the depce- 
nents were not subject to cross- 
examination, have ever since been 
regarded as evidence of the guilt 
of the parties charged with the 
massacres on the Bridge of Shruel, 
in 1641. Against Theobald Bourke, 
third Viscount Mayo, the fury of 
the Government was especially 
directed; although a Protestant, 
yet he had been the pupil of the 
unfortunate Laud, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, who had then lately 
perished on the scaffold. The 
second Viscount was in early life 
a Protestant, and had become a 
Catholic, and was until his death, 
in 1649, a member of the Confede- 
ration of Kilkenny. He had been 
for a time one of the Supreme 
Council of that body. He was now 
dead, but death did not save his 
memory from the infamy sought to 
be cast on his name. Eleven years 
had passed without a trial, for, in- 
deed, no judges went the Connaught 
circuit, and no assizes were held in 
those tumultuous times. A new 
court, called the High Court of 
Justice, was now—we speak of 
1652—established, and Sir James 


* * Lodge’s Peerage,” vol. i., p. 306. 
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Douelan, Chief Justice of Con- 
naught, appointed its president, 
with Commissary-General Reynolds 
and Mr.Justice Cook, who had acted 
as Solicitor-General at the trial of 
Charles I. Of the justice of the 
proceedings of this Court we have 
not the means of forming a satis- 
factory opinion, but the passions of 
men were too much excited, and 
the forms of proceeding too sum- 
mary to allow the judges to weigh 
with cool and cautious discrimina- 
tion the different cases which came 
before them. Lords Muskerry and 
Clanmaliere,with MacCarthy Reagh, 
had the good fortune to be ac- 
quitted; the mother of FitzPatrick 
was burnt, and now Lord Mayo 
was about to be put on his trial. 

A special commission for Gal- 
way was issued, and directed to Sir 
Charles Coote, President of the 
Connaught Presidency Court, and 
to ten other commissioners, all com- 
parative strangers to the county, 
whose names were—Peter Stubbers, 
Humphrey Hurd, Francis Gore, 
John Desborough, Thomas Davies, 
Robert Clarke, Charles Holcroft, 
John Eyre, and Alexander Staples. 
And they were commissioned to try 
Lord Mayo for the wilful murder of 
divers persons on the Bridge of 
Shruel, in the county of Galway, 
on Sunday, the 13th of February, 
1641,* nearly four months after the 
rebellion had commenced. The 
ordinary forms were departed from, 
and the commissioners acted both 
as judges and jurors in the matter. 

The case was opened in the county 
of Galway Court House, on the 
3lst of December, 1652, and con- 
tinued until the 12th of January 
following. The Attorney-General 
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for Ireland, assisted by Christopher 
Elliott, Attorney-General for the 
Province of Connaught, appeared 
for the prosecution; and John 
Blake, Recorder of Galway, and 
Robert Cusack, were counsel for 
the accused. Shruel is a small vil- 
lage three miles from Headford, on 
the road from Castlebar to Galway, 
and situated on the Black River (in 
Irish the Owen + Duff’), which, run- 
ning in its westerly course through 
the village, separates the counties 
of Mayo and Galway. It was on 
the bridge which spans this river, 
and on the Galway side of it, 
that the massacre was perpetrated. 
About four miles down the stream, 
and towards Lough Corrib, into 
which it falls, stands the stately 
old Abbey of Ross, whose prior, 
then a great personage in the 
county,t acted so conspicuous and 
so humane a part in putting a stop 
to a massacre unequalled in horrors. 
A few were saved, and amongst 
them were the Protestant Bishop of 
Killala, his wife, children, and 
servants, whom the prior of the 
Abbey of Ross“ succeeded in sav- 
ing, and sheltered in his abbey. 
Miles Bourke, second Viscount, and 
father of the prisoner at the bar, 
was at that time, and all through his 
life, a firm supporter of the throne 
of Charles I. He had lately con- 
formed to the Church of Rome, but 
had been a Protestant, and while a 
Protestant was appointed Governor, 
jointly with Lord Dillon, of the 
county of Mayo. 

From the depositions of the Rev. 
John Goldsmith,|| rector of Bras- 
hoole, it appears that Lord Mayo’s 
castle of Balcarra was the refuge 
of all the Protestant clergy of the 


* It will be remembered that the rebellion commenced on the preceding 23rd of October, 
1641. Up to the year 1752 the year terminated on the 24th of March, consequently from 
Christmas-eve to the eve of the 25th March (Lady Day), was the last quarter in the year. 

+ ‘* Owen” means river, and is from the same root as the English ‘* Avon.” 


+ ** Clanricarde’s Memoirs,” p. 131. 
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county; that the Bishop of Killala, 
his wife, children, and_ servants, 
were also his guests early in the 
February of 1641-2, and that they 
continued to reside at the castle 
until the fall of Castlebar, which 
had just surrendered to the royal 
troops, under the command of Lord 
Mayo. Now Sir Henry Bingham’s 
castle, almost in the centre of Castle- 
bar, was defended against the rebels 
by English soldiers, and it was pro- 
vided by the articles of surrender 
that they should be permitted to 
march away with their arms, and 
be safely convoyed to Galway, Lord 
Mayo undertaking to accompany 
them as far as the Bridge of Shruel. 
The convoy left Castlebar on Tues- 
day, the 8th of February, but, con- 
trary to the stipulations of the 
treaty, the English were deprived of 
their arms, and, on Saturday night, 
arrived at Shruel. 

The number of Protestants who 
were being convoyed amounted, ac- 
cording to the depositions of Sir 
Henry Bingham,* to one hundred, 
and they were accompanied by five 
companies of soldiers for their secu- 
rity to Shruel, where two companies 
were to receive them over the bridge, 
being in the county of Galway. “The 
next day, being Sunday, the gentle- 
men of the barony of Kilmaine, i in 
which barony Shruel is’ situated, 
finding themselves much burdened 
by the soldiers (having lain upon 
them four nights), entreated to be 
eased of them by sending them to 
their homes, for they had brought 
them to the end of the county of 
Mayo, where they were to be re- 
ceived by the two companies of 
Murrough-na-doe O’Flahertie and 
Ulick Burke, of Castle Hacket” (the 
latter being Lord Mayo’s brother- 
in-law, married to his sister, and 
high sheriff of the county of Gal- 
way), “who lay that night within 
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two miles of Shruel, and appointed 
to meet the company at Kil-e-mo- 
nough, about a mile from Siruel, on 
Sunday morning. Upon which ear- 
nest request of the gentry, Lord 
Mayo dismissed four of the five 
companies, the company which he 
retained being commanded by one 
Edmund Bourke, who was appointed 
to convoy the company to Kil-e- 
monough, where the two companies 
were to meet them. This Edmund 
Bourke and bis said company, after 
mass, which they attended, com- 
menced their journey towards Clare- 
Galway. Lord Mayo then furnished 
them with all his own and his son’s 
horses, so that there was not one 
horse left for his son to ride, Lord 
Mayo having, according to the treaty, 
accompanied them to Sbruel; and 
having seen the Bishop, his wife and 
children, and all those who had 
horses, mounted, took his leave of 
them, and returned at a sharp trot, 
the weather being very cold, towards 
Cong, intending to remain for his 
son, Sir Theobald, at the house of one 
Andrew Lynch, within two miles of 
Cong. When dismounting, a mes- 
senger rode up at a gallop, and in- 
formed his lordship that, after he 
was out of sight, Edmund Bourke 
and his company had wounded and 
stripped him, with his wife and 
children, and all the rest, had mur- 
thered some, and were murthering 
the remainder. Whereupon his lord- 
ship went instantly into his chamber 
and there wept bitterly, tearing his 
hair, and refusing to hear any man- 

ner of persuasion or comfort, or to 
be patient. Within half an hour 
came Sir Theobald Bourke (now 
Lord Mayo), who, with tears in his 
eyes, related the tragedy, but could 
not certainly tell who was killed or 
who escaped; but being demanded 
by his father why he would ever 
come away, but either have pre-” 


* Sterne’s MSS. 
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served their lives or have died with 
them, answered, that when they 
began the slaughter they charged 
him (having his sword drawn against 
them) both with their pikes and 
muskets, and would have killed him, 
but that John Garvey, high sheriff 
of the county of Mayo, who was 
brother-in-law of Edmund Bourke, 
the principal murderer, came in be- 
tween him and them, took him in 
his arms, and, by the assistance of 
others, forcibly carried him over the 
bridge, brought him a horse, and 
caused him to be gone after his 
father, for that he could there do no 
good, but would be killed or endan- 
gered if he opposed them; where- 
upon he came away. The next day 
his lordship, going to Cong, lay in 
bed two or three days without taking 
apy sustenance.” This narrative is 
confirmed by the depositions of the 
peer Sir Theobald Bourke (then 

ord Mayo), taken at Galway, L5th 
of November, 1652, a few weeks be- 
fore the trial.* 

The numbers slain on the Bridge 
of Shruel have been variously esti- 
mated. Pierce Lynch, an eye-wit- 
ness, speaks of 100, as appears from 
the following letter from Lord Clau- 
ricarde to Captain Willoughby, the 
Governor of St. Augustine’s Fort, 
Galway, to whom the convoy was 
consigned :— 

* Portumna Castle, 
“ Saturday, 19th Febry., 1641. 
“Captain Willoughby,— 

“TI received yesterday a large re- 
lation of the inhuman and barbarous 
massacre of the poor English, from 
Pierce Lynch, my tenant at Shruel, 
who was an eye-witness of that cruelty, 
being done upon, and on each sideof the 
bridge before the castle, the number of 
the English one hundred. He affirms 
that it was done by those in the county 
of Mayo, who, being before with my 


* **Lodge’s Peerage,” vol. ii., p. 335. 
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Lord Mayo, would fain have lodged 
within my castle, but neither entreaties 
nor threats could prevail; he also re- 
lates that the Bishop of Killala, his 
wife, and some of his company, were 
preserved by Mr. Ulick Burke,t of 
Castle Hacket, who sent carriages to 
convey them to his castle, being sick 
and almost starved, and some others 
were kept alive in some other places 
thereabouts. If any of this county 


had a hand in that work, I shall hazard 
much to give them their due punish- 
MS... s 

. CLANRICARDE AND St. ALBANS.” 


Counsel for the Government, hav- 
ing established beyond all question 
that the massacre took place, sought 
to connect Lord Mayo with it. 
Sir Henry Bingham, it was proved, 
had left the convoy at the Neale, 
that he wasa friend of Lord Mayo’s, 
and that it was to save him that 
he was left there under pretence of 
being sick and unable to travel. 
That the number who were slain 
amounted to about fourscore.f 

The prisoner’s defence, as given 
in Cox, was, that “he had no com- 
mand of the party; but that he, with 
his servants, had only come to 
attend his father; that on the out- 
ery he went over the bridge, and 
drew his sword with the design to 
preserve the English, but, being shot 
at by one of the murtherers, he got 
a horse, having lent his own to the 
Bishop of Killala to make his 
escape, and rode away before the 
murder was committed ; and that if 
he had not fled he would have been 
killed himself; and that he had been 
always kind to the English, and pre- 
served many of them, both before 
and after that time; and, further, 
that the Bishop of Killala had de- 
clared to him that he believed that 
this transaction (the massacre) was 
done in spight to the prisouer, and 


+ Ulick Burke, of Castle Hacket, was ancestor of the family of which the writer is a 
member—the Burkes of Uwer, in the county of Galway—vide ‘‘ Lodge's Peerage,” vol. ii., 


p. 330. 
t Cox's ‘ History of Ireland.” 
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by letter acknowledged his civility 
to himself.” The acts of kindness 
which the prisoner and his father 
had done towards the English are 
narrated by Henry Bingham in his 
depositions, which were confirmed 
by the prisoner in his affidavit, made, 
as we have said, on the 15th of 
November, a few weeks before the 
trial, with a view to show that 
neither the prisoner nor his father 
had any animosity to the English 
settlers. 

The prisoner’s counsel, having 
commented on the total absence of 
evidence to connect him with the 
massacre, called for an acquittal. 
Counsel for the Government replied, 
and the Court divided, when it was 
found that they were not unani- 
mous; that seven—Sir Charles 
Coote, Peter Stubbers, Humphrey 
Hurd, John Desborough, Robert 
Ormsby, John Eyre, and Alexan- 
der Staples, were for a conviction ; 
and four—Francis Gore, Thomas 
Davis, Robert Clerk, and Charles 
Holcroft, were for an acquittal. 
The President, Sir Charles Coote, 
then passed sentence of death upon 
him, and the unfortunate nobleman 
was executed on the 15th of January, 
in Galway, where he was buried. 
It is mentioned by Lodge that the 
soldiers appointed to shoot him 
missed him three times, “but at last 
a corporal, blind of an eye, hit him.” 
His estates of fifty thousand acres 
and five manors were then seized by 
the Government, and his orphan 
child allowed a miserable pittance 
of £30 ayear. Thus perished Theo- 
bald, third Viscount Mayo, on evi- 
dence which was sufficient to acquit 
him ; evidence which influenced four 
even of his wicked judges to pro- 
nounce him not guilty ; and we can 
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read with feelings of satisfaction 
that others have denounced that 
trial as a mockery upon the forms 
of justice.* That a dreadful mas- 
sacre took place, which not even 
the cruelties of the English Go- 
vernment, as stated in Froude,t 
could justify, there can be no manner 
of doubt; but that Lord Mayo or 
his father was in the remotest degree 
connected with that massacre it is 
absurd to suppose. Although Miles, 
the second Viscount, had joined the 
Church of Rome, his wife was a 
Protestant, and his unfortunate son 
was a Protestant also, and he was 
the nobleman who had sheltered the 
Protestant clergy who were flying 
from one end of the county to the 
other. Lord Mayo was, perhaps, 
wrong in not accompanying the 
convoy to Kil-e-monough ; but if he 
had erred in not doing so, his son, 
whose trial we have just told, was 
unable to stay the effusion of blood. 
It required the influence of the 
aged prior of Ross Abbey to do so.f 
That the Government of the Resto- 
ration did not believe him guilty of 
having hand, act, or part in this 
atrocious murder is manifested by 
the fact that Charles II. at once 
restored the fourth Viscount, in 
1661, to the enormous estates con- 
fiscated by the Commonwealth. 

A.D. 1653.—Other courts were 
now established upon the Con- 
naught circuit. The Court of 
Claims of the First Instance sat at 
the Castle of Athlone, and from this 
Court an appeal lay to the Court of 
Claims in the Castle of Dublin, but 
all the proceedings of this Court 
are unfortunately lost.|| having been 
burnt in the year 1711. Its me- 
thod of procedure is, however, well 
known. To the Court in Athlone 


* Leland s *‘ History of Ireland,” vol. iii., p. 394. 
+ Froude’s ‘‘ English in Ireland,” vol. i., p. 80-86. 
+ Vide ‘* History of the Abbey of Ross,’ by the writer of these pages. 


t Morrin’s ‘‘ Patent Rolls,” preface. 
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petitions were presented in the first 
instance—the case was opened by 
counsel, and, if unappealed from, 
judgment was finally marked, and a 
certificate was then obtained that 
the claimant had either success- 
fully prosecuted or failed to esta- 
blish his claim. If the claimant 
were one of the ancient proprietors,* 
and had established his innocence, 
his perfect innocence, then a cer- 
tificate was made out that he was 
entitled, under the 8th qualification 
of the Act of Settlement, of 1652, 
to lose only one-third of his estates, 
and to be put in possession of the 
other two-thirds. That certificate 
was taken to the commissioners 
(sitting in Loughrea) for the setting 
out of lands. These made out his 
two-thirds, executed a conveyance 
to him, and issued precept to the 
sheriff to put him in possession. 
If, however, he failed to show that 
he was entitled, under the 8th, then 
his next chance was under the 7th 
qualification, which was reserved for 
all those fighting for Charles I. and 
against the Commonwealth, and 
his privilege then was to lose two- 
thirds and have a conveyance of oue- 
third, and a precept to that effect 
was immediately issued. All the 
other qualifications under the Act 
were qualifications of exception from 
pardon of life and estate. 

A.D. 1655.—In this year Sir James 
Donelan was once more appointed 
a Justice of the Court of Common 
Pleas, no mention being made in the 
patent of his being obliged to re- 

sign the Chief Justiceship of Con- 
naught. 

A.D. 1656.—Sir James Donelan 
was this year appointed one of the 
Commissioners for proving wills, in 
all cases where the testator died 
worth more than £5. For the next 
four years he presided as occasion 


might =r in his several courts, . 
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and in 1660 was promoted to the 
chief seat in the Court of Common 
Pleas in Dublin by the Government 
of Charles IT.; and in the same year 
Sir Charles Coote, the President of 
the Connaught Presidency Court, 
was raised to the peerage with the 
title of Earl of Mountrath. The in- 
structions given to him on this occa- 
sion are wortby of being preserved, 
pointing out as they do the jurisdic- 
tion of the Presidency Court of Con- 
naught at the period of the restora- 
tion. 


“TIxstructions to our right trusty 
and well beloved cousin and councillor 
Charles Earl of Mountrath, our Presi- 
dent of our Province of Connanght in 
our Kingdom of Ireland. Wee have 
by a commission under our great seal 
constituted you our President of our 
Province of Connaught, diligently to 
hear and determine by the advice and 
assistance of our council there, or an 
two of them, all civil actions as well 
real as personal, and all suits and con- 
troversies whatever betwixt party and 
party,and shall punish all such finnie 
and misdemeanours in such manner 
and form and according to such process 
and processes by fine and imprisonment 
and corporal punishment, as had or 
might formerly be lawfully used in the 
time and during the government of 
Richard Earl of Clanricarde, Ulick Earl 
of Clanricarde, or Charles, the Lord 
Ranelagh, formerly Lord President of 
that province. You shall keep a jail 
delivery at all times when you shall 
see cause within the said province, and 
therein take cognizance of all treasons, 
felonies, and other criminal offences 
whatsoever, and proceed to the execu- 
tion of all traytors, felons, and other 
delinquents, or otherwise punish them 
according to the laws of Ireland, in 
such manner and form as the justices 
of jail delivery or the former presidents 
of our province might or used to do. 
You shall cause the oath of allegiance 
to be administered to all our subjects 
inhabiting that province, and proceed 
according to law sll such as re- 
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fuse the same. Given at our Council 
at Whitehall, 17 March, 1.660 and in 
the 13th year of our raigne.” 


Then follow the names of the 
Privy Council of Connaught, viz., 
Sir 5 Ps Donelan, Chief Justice ; 
the Archbishop of Tuam ; the Bishops 
of Elphin and Killala ; Lords Rane- 
lagh and Colooney; Sirs Robert 
Hanny, George Bingham, Oliver St. 
George, Robert Law, Edward Crof- 
ton, Baronets, Arthur Gore, Francis 
Garvey, Robert Parker, George St. 
George, Henry Waddington, and 
Robert Morgan, Esquires. 

Lord Mountrath had now been 
President of Connaught for sixteen 
years. He had served under the 
Commonwealth, and had fought 
against the Crown, and the Second 
Charles rewarded his long hos- 
tility and his sudden conversion by 
heaping honours upon him. But 
he did not long enjoy those honours ; 
he died on the 18th of December, 
1660, and was interred in St. 
Patrick’s Cathedral. His successor 
was Lord Berkley, a nobleman of 
upright intentions and moderate 
principles, His patent is dated 13th 
of January, 1661. The Judges once 
more commenced to go as in times 
past the Connaught circuit, and 
with regularity, twice a year, but 
those who before the rebellion prac- 
tised there had one by one fallen 
away. Thomas Lynch FitzMarcus 
was gone, so were John Blake and 
Robert Clarke and Geoffrey Browne. 
As in the vision of the bridge of 
Mirza, Patrick Darey stood alone ; 
his learned companions were gone, 
old age was creeping fast upon him ; 
but even in old age his voice was 
still raised on behalf of his native 
town. Mr. Hardman, in his “ His- 
tory of Galway” (page 317), states 
that he had, so late as 1820, in his 

ossession in manuscript an able but 
ineffectual remonstrance written b 
that great lawyer against the ook 
treatment of the ancient inhabitants 
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of Galway after the restoration. 
He frequently went the circuit 
during the immediately succeeding 
years, and practised, as he for- 
merly had done, before Chief Justice 
Donelan, who was invariably one of 
the Connaught Judges of Assize, 
and with whom was now associated 
Oliver Jones, then Chief Justice of 
Connaught. In 1665, Sir James 
Donelan died, and it is said in the 
Liber Munerum Hiberniz, that he 
was buried in St. Michaens’s Church. 
No such entry, however, exists in 
the list of interments in that sacred 
building, and it appears far more 
probable that he was laid in Christ 
Church Cathedral, where his wife, 
who was a Miss Brown, of Coolarne, 
county of Galway, was afterwards 
buried. Sir James Donelan left at 
his decease a son, Nehemiah Done- 
lan, who became a leader on the 
Connaught circuit, and was Re- 
corder of Galway from 1691 to 1694. 
He represented Galway from 1692 
to 1695, was made Prime Serjeant 
in 1693, and in 1695 Chief Baron of 
the Court of Exchequer. The picture 
of this distinguished Judge, as well 
as that of his father, are now in the 
possession of his descendant, Dermot 
O’Conor Donelan, Esq., of Sylane, 
county of Galway. They are dressed, 
the one as Chief Justice, in the 
scarlet robe and black cap, then 
(1665) worn by the members of the 
Bench; and the other as Chief 
Baron, in the black gown, with the 
wig and bands, then (1706) intro- 
duced for the first time as the dress 
alike of judges and of lawyers. 
Patrick Darcy died in 1668, and 
was interred in the Abbey of Kil- 
connell, near Aughrim. 

We have now arrived at the year 
1672, memorable in the history of 
the Connaught circuit, as being the 
last year of the Presidency Court of 
Connaught. Its last President was 
Jobn Lord Kingston, its last Chief 


- Justice was William Spring, and its 


last Second Justice Sir Ellis Leigh- 
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lin. On the Connaught circuit 
the Chief Justice of Connaught was 
usually associated with one of the 
Judges of the Supreme Courts of 
Dublin, who was permanently cho- 
sen by the Government of the day 
as the Connaught circuiting Judge. 
Before parting from this subject we 
shall merely observe that the Pre- 
sidency Court of Connaught was, in 
many instances, a court of concur- 


SOME 
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In one of those parishes in Ulster 
where the people are almost exclu- 
sively Presbyterians, there once 
lived a Roman Catholic called Paddy 
McK., who was the only Roman 
Catholic in the parish. Owing to 
this circumstance, Paddy had not 
been very regular in the perform- 
ance of his religious duties; and 
in particular had for many years 
entirely neglected that duty, the 
discharge of which is thought to 
be of paramount importance in 
all churches—the payment of his 
“ clargy.”” At length the time came 
when Paddy was to die. On his 
death-bed he was visited by some of 
his co-religionists, who, when they 
heard that the priest had not been 
to see the dying man, insisted that 
he should be sent for at once, which 
was done, and the priest came. His 
Reverence knew very well the ex- 
tent of Paddy’s shortcomings in the 
matter of “ dues ;’’ he therefore de- 
termined to take advantage of the 
opportunity which he thought he 
now had of making the defaulter pay 
up some of his arrears. For this 
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rent jurisdiction with the superior 
Courts in Dublin, both of law and 
of equity. On the circuit, during 
the remaining years of Charles II., 
were many lawyers of great dis- 
tinction, the most remarkable of 
whom was Sir Theobald Butler, bet- 
ter known and better remembered 
as the jovial Sir Toby Butler. 


(To be continued.) 







reason, the priest, before he would 
do anything for Paddy, insisted upon 
being paid his fee, which he said was 
ten pounds. When Paddy was told 
how much money the priest wanted, 
he groaned, and turning himself in 
the bed, “ wondered where he was 
to get ten pounds, even to save his 
soul.” For a time the priest was 
obdurate. Paddy was obdurate also, 
and the higgling lasted long. But 
eventually the priest was no match 
for Paddy. Shilling by shilling, and 
wows by pound, his Reverence was 

eaten down, until at length (as the 
story goes) he was brought to say 
that he would take one pound for 
his services, but not a farthing less. 
Paddy then declared his ultimatum. 
He produced a half-sovereign out of 
the old stocking in which he kept 
his money, and offering it to the 
priest, said, “If your Reverence 
chooses to take that, you may go on 
with your work. If not, I will do 
without you altogether, and take my 
chance among the Presbyterians.” 


" Whether the priest took the half- 


sovereign, or left poor Paddy t 
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“take his chance among the Presby- 
terians,”’ the story does not say. 





Many years ago, a thick-headed 
countryman, called Alick H., went 
with his bride-elect to be married 
by a rector of the Established 
Church. In those days, the disci- 
pline of: that Church was more lax 
than it is at present, and its clergy- 
men, for their convenience, occa- 
sionally celebrated marriages in 
their own houses. Alick asked a 
friend what he was to do in the ap- 
proaching ceremony. He was told 
that when it came to that part of 
the service in which he was to join, 
all he had to do was to “ say after” 
the clergyman; that is, to repeat 
whatever words the clergyman said. 
Thus instructed, Alick stood up with 
his fair partner that was to be, in 
the rector’s parlour, to be married. 
The clergyman, whose name was 
Mr. W., when he came to that part 
of the service which contains the 
bridegroom’s marriage vow, prefaced 
it with the usual words, “ Say after 
me,” addressed to the bridegroom. 
Alick thought that now was the 
time when he was to carry out his 
instructions ; he therefore promptly 
repeated the clergyman’s words, 
“Say after me,” said Alick H. The 
clergyman thinking there was some 
mistake, said to Alick a second time, 
“Say after me.” “ Say after me,” 
again said Alick H. At this point 
the rector’s attention was diverted 
from Alick to a pet goat, which 
at that minute happened to come 
into the parlour. “ Put out the 
goat,” said Mr. W. “ Put out the 
goat,” said Alick H. “The man’s 
mad,” said Mr. W. “The man’s 
mad,” said Alick H. How long 
this service of strophe and anti- 
strophe continued, or how Alick 
and his bride were finally married, 
we cannot tell. 





A farmer in Ulster bad two 
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daughters, one of whom was remark- 
ably handsome, and the other as 
much the reverse. The name of the 
handsome daughter was Jean. The 
name of the other was Margaret, 
commonly called Peg, or Peggy. 
Jean had suitors plenty; Peg had 
none at all, and their parents were 
beginning to be uneasy that their 
ugly daughter would be left upon 
their hands. One evening a young 
man came to the house, evidently in 
the capacity of a sweetheart of one 
of the girls, and made himself as 
agreeable as possible to the entire 
family. When he had left the room, 
and (as the parents thought) quit- 
ted the premises altogether, the 
father and mother began to specu- 
late as to the particular object of 
his attentions. The mother at once 
said that he was “ after Jean,” and 
the only question was, whether they 
were to let him have their handsome 
daughter or not. “ Nae,’’ said the 
father, “ we’ll no gie him our bonnv 
Jean; but I'll tell you what we'll 
do, we'll palm Peg upon him.” The 
young man was withio earshot all 
the time, and overheard the entire 
conversation. Hearing, therefore, 
the plan that was laid for his 
benefit, he put his head inside the 
room door, and exclaimed, “Indeed, 
then, you'll palm none of your ugly 
Peg upon me;” saying which, he 
went off at once, to escape the inflic- 
tion which was intended for him. 
In the neighbourhood where this 
incident occurred, when a man mar- 
ries a very plain woman, it is usual 
for people to say, “ They have palmed 
Peg upon him.” Sometimes, of 
course, the plainness of the wife is 
made up for by compensating cir- 
cumstances, as in the case of the 
man who, when he was told that he 
would have difficulty in getting a 
certain one of his daughters off his 
hands, seeing that she was “ not 
very bonny,” said that he “ would 
mak her bonny wi? guineas.” 
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A culprit under sentence of death, 
was visited a few hours before his 
execution, by his minister, who sug- 
gested to him various topics of con- 
solation, and (amongst other things) 
endeavoured to reconcile bim to his 
approaching end, by telling him that 
on that very night he should “ sup 
with the Lord.” To which the un- 
impressed convict at once replied, 
“Oh! but the Lord kens I’m nae 
supper man.” 

This speech rather justifies the 
view of the efficacy of prison minis- 
trations, which was taken by a chap- 
lain of one of our gaols, who, when 
met coming out of a prison, and 
asked what he had been doing there, 
replied that he had been polishing 
bricks—a thing which, our readers 
may know, it is not very easy to do, 
and the attempt to do which is not 
a very profitable employment of 
time. 

But this chaplain was a wag. 
Being told on one occasion that the 
Methodists of his neighbourhood 
were about to build a chapel for 
themselves on the ground which 
had formerly been occupied as the 
parish “ pound,” or place of confine- 
ment for cattle found trespassing, 
he expressed his approval of the 
selection of such a site for such a 
purpose, saying that “ Jt had always 
been a place for unruly beasts.” 


Of a Presbyterian minister in 
the north of Ireland, is told a story 
somewhat similar to one which is 
related of Archdeacon Blackburne, 
whilst he was a chaplain in the 
Navy. It is said of this minister, 
that being one day grossly insulted 
on the public road by an unman- 
nerly fellow, who shook his fist in 
his face, and said what he would do 
to him “ if it were not for his coat ;”’ 
he deliberately took off his black 
coat, laid it upon the top of a ditch, 
and said, “ Lie you there, Divinity, 
until I welt this blackguard;”’ aud 
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— the blackguard right well he 
id. 

Less valorous was the conduct of 
the Irishman in the rebellion of 
1798, who having been with the 
insurgents at the battle of Antrim, 
ran away home from the battle-field 
as fast as his legs could carry him, 
and hurling his pike into a bog, 
said, “ Lie you there, till I lift you. 
The Lord send me peace and oppres- 
sion for the remainder of my days.” 


From time immemorial Presby- 
terian elders have been supposed to 
be exceedingly fond of money, and 
many a joke they have had to bear 
on this account. But, in justice to 
the elders, it should be stated that 
they are in general as careful of 
congregational money as of their 
own. Iu particular, they nurse and 
hoard most watchfully the “ collec- 
tions” which are made on Sundays 
in their respective congregations, 
and which having been originally 
intended for the benefit of the poor, 
are still generally called “ the poor’s 
money,” although since the intro- 
duction of poor-rates into Ireland 
they are now, in most cases, applied 
to other purposes. These “ collec- 
tions” are taken up after the ser- 
mon, by the elders, who go round 
the congregation with articles in 
their hands, which are called “ poor’s 
boxes,” and which they present to 
the persons present, who are ex- 
pected to drop into them their 
several contributions. When the 
service is over, the contents of these 
various boxes are emptied out on a 
table in the session-room, and care- 
fully counted. Sometimes the rage 
of the elders is excited by finding 
bad half-pence, and occasionally even 
old buttons amongst “ the collec- 
tion ;”’ but, on the other hand, their 
hearts are sometimes uplifted by 
the sight of silver and, on rare occa- 
sions, gold in “ the poor’s box.” 
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In a certain congregation in 
Ulster, there was once a ruling 
elder who dearly loved a good “ col- 
lection.” One Sunday this elder 
found in his “box” a sovereign, 
which had been put in by a gentle- 
man who had lately come to reside 
in the neighbourhood. The elder 
was almost wild with joy. Some 
one, however, suggested that the 
sovereign ought to be returned to 
the gentleman who had evidently 
put it in by mistake. “ Mistak!” 
(said thé elder), “there’s nae mistak. 
There can be nae mistak. There 
shall be nae mistak ;” and, saying 
so, he put the sovereign into his 
pocket, and marched off with it, to 
deposit it at once in the congre- 
gational strong-box, which was kept 
in his house. 

On anotier occasion this same 
elder, seeing a good many strangers 
present one Sunday amongst the 
congregation of which he had charge, 
issued a verbal order of the day to 
his brother elders in the sesvion- 
room with respect to their collect- 
ing of the poor’s money, somewhat 
to the following effect: “I see,” 
(said he), “that there are a lot o’ 
the ither hoose folk here to-day. It’s 
nae often we hae the chance o’ gettin’ 
onything frae them. When you’re 
gaun roun’ wi’ the boxes, dinna 
miss yin o° them.” 





In most Presbyterian congrega- 
tions new elders are appointed on 
the nomination of the minister and 
the existing elders, subject to the 
approval of the congregation, which 
approval is ascertained by the 
minister reading out from the 
pulpit the names of the persons 
who have been nominated, when, if 
no objection is made to any of 
them, silence is supposed to imply 
consent to their appointment. On 
most occasions this latter proceed- 
ing is merely formal, but some- 
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times there are exceptions to this 
general rule. In a certain con- 
gregation the minister was one day 
reading out as usual the names of 
gous who had been nominated 
y the existing session as ad- 
ditional elders. Most of the names 
passed without comment: but 
when the name of one of the no- 
minees, who was a grocer and 
provision merchant, was read out, 
some one exclaimed, “I object 
to that man being made an elder.” 
The minister was taken aback; for 
a time he did not know how to deal 
with such an unusual occurrence, 
but at length he asked the objector 
why he objected to Mr. So-and-so 
being made an elder. “ Because” 
(was the reply) “ his pun o’ butter 
always wants twa ounces.” The 
elder elect, as well as his butter, 
had evidently been weighed in the 
balance and found wanting. 





A few years ago, a distinguished 
preacher, who was also a remark- 
ably well made man, and who showed 
off his figure to the best advantage 
by dressing in the old clerical cos- 
tume of knee-breeches and silk 
stockings, was officiating for a 
brother minister in a country con- 
gregation in the north of Ireland. 
After service, the minister of the 
congregation asked an old woman, 
one of his hearers, what she thought 
of the sermon. “ Indeed, minister” 
(said the old woman in reply), “ I’m 
nae great judgeo’ sermons ; but Lord 
bless my sowl, what a fine pair 0’ 
legs the man has got.” The good 
lady evidently admired muscular 
Christianity, and liked a preacher 
with a good understanding. 





Towards the close of the last 
century, a certain viliage in Ulster 
gained for itself an unenviable 
notoriety by the disregard which 
its people exhibited for the Lord’s 
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day. Horse races and cock-fights 
were the ordinary amusements of 
its inhabitants, and it was generally 
on Sundays that these sports were 
held. One day an inhabitant of 
this ungodly place, a carter, was 
driving his horse and cart through 
a neighbouring town on a Sunday ; 
it happened to be the time when 
the people were going to their 
several places of worship, and as 
the carter made a great deal of 
noise, cracking his whip, and shout- 
ing at his horse, the good folks were 
sadly scandalized at such behaviour. 
At length a magistrate caused the 
man to be arrested, and his horse 
and cart taken up. The carter 
could not imagine the reason for 
such a proceecing. He asked in 
amazement what he had done to 
merit such treatment. He was told 
that he could not be allowed to 
drive his horse and cart through 
the town on a Sunday. “ Sun- 
day!” (said he), “ blessings on sweet 
Bally , where they keep no Sun- 
day.” 


Some congregations in Ulster 
were formerly not very liberal in 
their payment of the “supplies” 
who officiated for them in the 
occasional absence of their own 
ministers. A preacher was once 
sent on this sort of duty to a con- 
gregation ‘such as we have de- 
scribed. On his return home, he 
was asked by a neighbour what 
had been the subject of his sermon. 
He said, “ The Witch of Endor.” 
“WeJl” (said his friend), “ and what 
did you make of the Witch of 
Endor?” “Oh! just the old six- 
and-eight pence”’ (was the reply), 
but they gave me a feed of oats for 
my horse.” 


A Presbyterian minister, having 
been many years in one congrega- 
tion, bad repeated his old sermons 
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so often, that his people were per- 
fectly familiar with them, and had 
names for each of them, by which 
they were popularly known. One 
Sunday, a member of this minister’s 
congregation was on his way home 
from “ meeting,” when he was met 
by another member, who, however, 
had not been at public worship that 
day. “ Well” (asked the absentee), 
“what was our minister at to-day ? 
Was he hanging Haman again?” 
alluding to one of the minister’s 
old sermons, which was taken from 
a well-known incident in Old Tes- 
tament history. 


Another minister was in the habit 
of keeping his old sermons in a 
small wooden vessel, called a ‘ fir- 
kin,” the proper use of which was 
to hold butter. On Sunday morn- 
ings, when this minister wanted a 
sermon for the services of the day, 
he took the one that was at the 
top of the firkin. When he had 
preached it, he put it at the bottom 
of the firkin; so that in this way 
he went on regularly through his 
stock of sermons, and he called the 
operation “ turning the firkin.” 


The number of sermons which 
some ministers had in old times 
for pulpit use was not very large. 
A minister of this class having been 
told on one occasion that so soon 
as he left the pulpit on a certain 
Sunday, it would be taken posses- 
sion of by an adverse party amongst 
his hearers, determined to defeat 
this design, and did so in the fol- 
lowing way. On the Sunday named 
he took up with him into the pulpit 
his entire stock of sermons, which 
some accounts represent as having 
been a whole dozen, and some as 
only half-a-dozen. However, let the 
number have been what it may, he 
preached them every ove in succes- 
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sion. Having gone over his entire 
stock, and his opponents still keep- 
‘ing their seats, he began again with 
the sermon which he had preached 
first, and was about to repeat them 
every one over again. But this was 
too much even for the doggedness 
of his enemies. They saw there was 
no use in contending with such a 
man. They, therefore, rose in a 
body and left the house. So soon 
as they were gone, the minister 
coolly came down from the pulpit, 
locked his meeting-house door be- 
hind him, and marched home in 
triumph with his dozen or half 
dozen sermons, which had done such 
good service that day. 


In a Presbyterian congregation 
in the north of Ireland there was a 
half-witted creature, called “ Fool 
Jamey,” who was a regular atten- 
dant upon public worship, and who 
was also most warmly attached to 
his old minister. When this mi- 
nister died Jamey, could not bear 
the idea of any other person being 
allowed to occupy his pulpit. Ac- 
cordingly, on the first Sunday after 
the old minister’s death, when a 
stranger mounted the pulpit stairs, 
Jamey was sadly displeased, and ex- 
pressed his disapprobation in various 
ways. But his indignation reached 
its climax when the strange minister 
began to preach. He interrupted 
the sermon continually, and at 
length he shouted out at the top of 
his voice, “ Pw’ him doon, pu’ him 
doon, he can preach nane.”’ To 
Jamey’s great surprise and disgust 
the people did not “ pu’ doon” the 
strange minister; but the faithful 
creature was not to be thus defeated. 
He saw that the intruder into his old 
friend’s pulpit wasone of those minis- 
ters who read their sermons, or (as it 
was called) “preached from paper.” 
He, therefore, rose isileentels from 
his seat, and going outside, closed 
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all the shutters of the windows’ 
leaving the house in utter darkness, 
In the midst of the confusion thus 
caused, “ Fool Jamey” popped his 
head in at one of the doors, and 
called out to the baffled intruder into 
his old minister’s pulpit, “Preach 
noo, preach noo.” 


—— ae 


A late Bishop of the Irish Esta- 
blished Church began his clerical 
career as the curate of a parish in 
the north of Ireland. When there, he 
happened one day to lose his sermon 
as he came home from church. On 
the following day he put up a notice 
offering a reward for the recovery 
of the lost sermon, to which he 
appended the singular postscript: 
“N.B. It can be of no use to any one 
except the owner.” Report said that 
his Reverence was probably “the 
owner” of the sermon, in the same 
sense as was another clergyman, 
who, when he was asked if a sermon 
which he had lately preached was 
“ his own,” replied, “ I should think 
that it was, for I gave my good half- 
crown for it.” 


A late dignitary in the Irish 
Established Church, who prided 
himself greatly on his pulpit powers, 
and who was especially anxious to 
pass himself off as an extempo- 
raneous preacher, was officiating 
once ina country congregation, and, 
as usual, had made a great flourish 
‘‘ without the paper.” After service, 
he asked the sexton in the vestry- 
room what he thought of his per- 
formance. “ Oh” (said the sexton 
in reply), it’s your Reverence that 
can preach. That sermon, as YOU 
gave it to us to-day was not like the 
same sermon that it was last Sunday 
when our own man preached it.” 
The two divines had aa + got 
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their materials out of the same 


quarry. 





Another Church clergyman was 
a regular “ Nimrod,” a mighty 
hunter before the Lord, and a con- 
stant attendant in the hunting-field. 
He had a favourite black horse, whe, 
from the circumstance of his skin 
being remarkably smooth and glossy, 
was called by his master “ Satin.” 
In the north of Ireland, one of the 
names of the evil one, “ Satan,’’ is 
vulgarly pronounced as if it were 
spelled “Satin.” Hence it hap- 

ened that the parsou’s black steed, 

eing ca.led “Satin,” was commonly 
supposed to be a namesake of the 
Devil. On one occasion the hounds 
of the district were appointed to 
meet in the neighbourhvod of this 
clergyman’s church. It was one of 
the days when there is week-day 
service, and our good parson thought 
that he might for once combine duty 
with pleasure. He therefore threw 
a great coat over his hunting 
“scarlet,” and, mounting his fa- 
vourite “ Satin,” rode off to church, 
intending to join the chase after 
service. Arrived at bis church, he 
tied his steed by the bridle to the 
gate of the churchyard, aud went 
into the church to don his surplice 
and perform the service. Whilst 
doing so, he kept his eye fixed pretty 
constantly upon “ Satin,” whom he 
could see through one of the church 
windows. Sooner than he had 
expected the hounds came up. 
“ Satin” heard the well-known cry, 
and instinctively looked towards the 
church which he had seen his master 
enter, expecting that so soon as he 
knew what was going on he would 
come out at once and take his place 
in the hunting-field. But no master 
made his appearance. “ Satin” 
then neighed loud and long to 
attract his master’s attention, and 
to remind him of his neglected duty. 
Still ne master came. “Satin” 
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could not understand what was 
wrong. Just at that moment the 
hounds came sweeping past. The 
sight was too much for “ Satin.” 
Seeing that his master, for some 
reason or other could not be induced 
to join in the sport, he determined 
to do a little hunting on his own ac- 
count. With one tug he broke the 
bridle which fastened him to the 
gate. At one bound he cleared the 
gate itself, and then with head and 
tail erect, but without his rider he 
set off at full speed after the yelping 
pack. From the reading-desk his 
master had seen all that had hap- 
pened. He had witnessed with ab- 
sorbing interest the anxiety shown 
by his favourite horse that he should 
come out and join him in the sport. 
He had gratefully appreciated the 
repeated “calls” which the faithful 
creature had addressed to him to 
this effect ; and when “ Satin,” find- 
ing that his master could not or 
would not come, bounded over the 
churchyard gate without him, that 
master could restrain his delight no 
longer. He forgot the sacred place 
in which he was, and the sacred 
duty in which he was professedly 
engaged. He remembered only the 
gallant feat which he had just seen 
performed by his beloved steed, and, 
clapping his hands in eestacy, ex- 
claimed,—* Well jumped, Satin. 
He’s off, by Jove.” 


In old times, the attendance of 
worshippers in some of the parish 
churches in Ireland was merely 
nowinal. Ina neighbourhood which 
was thus situated, it was determined 
some years ago to ask the clergymen 
of the various houses of worship to 
allow their several collectious for 
the poor on a ceriain Sunday to be 
applied to the benefit of the funds 
of a local Mendicity Association. 
Amongst others a reetor of the 
Established Church was solicited to 
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this effect, and at once consented to 
do as was required. The friends of 
the charity, being anxious to know 
the approximate amount of the bene- 
factions on which they might reckon 
from this source, asked the rector 
what the Sunday collections in his 
church were on anaverage. He re- 
plied that they varied considerably, 
but that they might safely be set down 
at from one halfpenny up to three 
halfpence. 





An Irish schoolmaster—himself 
one of the old school—was required, 
shortly after the establishment of 
the National Board of Education, 
to fill up a return, stating amongst 
other things, whether the Sacred 
Scriptures were read in his school, 
and what “ version”? was used. The 
teacher replied, that the Scriptures 
were read regularly in his school, 
but that as to “varsion” of any 
kind (meaning evidently diversion, 
or “ divarsion”’ as the word is pro- 
nounced by the Scoto-Irish,) “ no- 
thing of the sort had ever been 
allowed in his school since he took 
charge.” 





When a lady has been guilty of 
au indiscretion,” she is politely 
said to have committed a “faux 


” 


és 


pas.” A gentleman in the north 


of Treland, whose knowledge of the 
French language was not very ex- 
tensive, or at least whose pronuncia- 
tion of that language was not very 
correct, was iu the habit of saying 
with respect to such cases, that the 
lady had “Jet a fox pass;” thus 
varying the form of the euphuistic 
expression without, perhaps, alter- 
ing the idea which it was intended 
to convey. 





An old shepherd in the north of 
Ireland, who knew not ing about 
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any of the three R’s, reading, 
writing, and arithmetic, kept for 
many years the count of his flock 
by cutting a nick on his stick for 
every sheep that was committed to 
his charge. This tally he compared 
two or three times a day with the 
sheep in the field, pointing first to a 
nick, and saying, “ there’s a nick ; 
and then pointing to a ec rrespond- 
ing sheep, and saying, “ there’s a 
sheep.’ ” One day when he was 
thus employed, he had got over the 
most of his usual rhyme, “ there’s a 
nick and there’s a sheep—there’s a 
nick and there’s a sheep,” without 
perceiving any discrepancy between 
the nicks and thesheep. But when 
he came to the last nick, he could 
see no corresponding sheep. He 
therefore varied the expression, and 
exclainied, “there's a nick, but whar's 
the sheep 2” 


A half-witted servant boy, who 
was kept about a gentleman farmer’s 
house, in Ulster, as much for charity 
as anything else, was one day driving 
home his master’s cows, when unfor- 
tunately he struck one of them with 
a stone, which lamed the cow so 
badly, that she could scarcely walk. 
When the boy saw what he had 
done, he was greatly frightened, and 
began to think what he should say 
to his master, to keep himself free 
from blame. For this purpose he 
concocted, in succession, several false 
stories, which he repeated audibly 
to himself, “to see if they would 
do.” But not one of them would 
“do.” At the end of each of them, 
he shook his head, and said to him- 
self, “ Jamey, that story won't tell.” 
At length be thought he would try 
how the true story would “do.” 
He therefore repeated to himself 
the occurrence as it had actually 
happened. It “did” famously. 
“ Aye, Jumey” (said he, to himself), 
“ that story will tell.” Hie master, 

39—2 
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who had overheard the soliloquy, 
added,—“ Yes, Jamey, the true story 
always tells the best.” 


A gentleman of ancient family, 
in the north of Ireland, was com- 
pelled some years ago to sell his 
ancestral demesne. In this de- 
mesne were some splendid trees, of 
which the proprietor was exceed- 
ingly fond. Indeed he loved them 
with an affection almost personal. 
Shortly after the sale of his estate 
the gentleman died. His demesne, 
with his beloved plantations, after 
passing through two or three hands, 
at length became the property of a 
railway contractor, who bought it 

rincipally on account of its timber. 

t was not long, therefore, until the 
axe of the destroyer was set to work 
amongst the woods of Killy : 
This caused a general feeling of re- 
gret in the neighbourhood, but this 
feeling was as nothing compared with 
the anguish which the destruction 





of these trees caused to an old 
retainer of the family, who had 
been forester at Killy for many 
years. This faithful creature had 
been the constant companion of his 
late master in his walks through his 
beloved plantations, and had come 
to be nearly as fond of the trees as 
was his master himself. When he 
first heard that these trees were 
being cut down for railway sleepers, 
he rushed distracted to the spot, 
and tried to stop the men in their 
work of destruction, but of course 
the poor fellow was not attended 
to. He then ran off to his master’s 
grave, and throwing himself upon 
the ground, and striking the sod 
violently with his fists, he ex- 
claimed,—“ Colonel, dear, get up. 
Get up at once, Colonel, dear. 
They're cutting down all your trees 
in the home park.” The Colonel 
did not “get up,” but his faithful 
forester was soon laid beside him, 
for the cutting down of the trees in 
Killy demesne broke the poor 
fellow’s heart. 
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SEAT IN CHURCH. 


By Rosert Curtis, 


Author of “ The Identification,” “ Sea-Coast Station,” “ James McGrath,” §c. 


Youne Harry Archdal and I had 
been schoolfellows together, and 
were now both of us jibs in Trinity 
College, Dublin. Archdal was of a 
pleasant and vivacious disposition, 
probably arising from a keen sense 
of the ridiculous, coupled to an in- 
nate and inexhaustible fund of wit 
in his composition. This he was at 
all times—like most people, pos- 
sessed of so dangerous a gift—prone 
to exercise, without much considera- 
tion for those upon whom it was 
expended. Careless of the conse- 
quences, Archdal would not lose an 
opportunity of making use of a smart 
repartee or pun, principally upon 
a name, if possible, no matter how 
inopportune the occasion, how great 
the disparity of age or station, or 
how evidently calculated to hurt the 
feelings, or even to estrange the 
friendship of those to whom it was 
addressed. 

To do Archdal justice, however, 
his wit was genuine and first-rate 
of its kind. When given way to, 
which, as I have said, was but too 
frequently, it left nothing that could 
amend or improve it per se; nothing 
to be wished for, in fact, except that 
in many instances it had not been 
used at all. 

Although not unconscious of a 
strong sense of the ridiculous in my 
own nature, and a fair share of wit 
to make the most of it; and, although 
I could not help to a great extent 
enjoying in my heart the abstract 
wit of my friend, I was averse to 
the impolitic and indiscriminate 
manner in which upon all occasions 


he flung it from him. Of a more 
sombre and calculating temperament 
than he, I had often taken him to 
task for the reckless manner in 
which he gave licence to his tongue, 
however elegantly and well-turned 
his witticisms might be. Archdal 
would only laugh and reply, “ Don’t 
fear, Carlo boy, I find that, on the 
whole, I am rather liked for being 
‘jolly;’ come, put a smiling face 
on, old fellow ; you know they say, 
‘laugh and be fat ;’ and I daresay 
I should weigh thirteen stone or 
thereabouts, where Charlie Clinton 
would be hoisted up by nine.” 

“ Well,” said I, “Hal, I shall not 
argue the point with you, you must 
take your own way.” 

“You need not,” he replied, 
“you know a point is that which 
has no parts nor magnitude—eh, old 
boy?” 

“You are incorrigible,’ I re- 
marked, and I changed the subject. 

Few young men of the time were 
churchgoers, except to the doors of 
such churches as they knew the 
girls they wished to see in their 
“congregation bonnets,’ as Hal 
called them, attended. And here 
they arrived, when all was nearly 
over, and stood in groups of three 
or four at the different doors, which, 
by frequent observation, they knew 
would be a “sure find,’”’ as Hal also 
called that. Young and harum- 


scarum as I was in most things, this 
was one, I must do myself the jus- 
tice to say, that I neither practised 
nor approved of. I always went— 
apparently at least—like*a good 
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Christian into the body of the 
church, and demeaned myself with 
due solemnity during the service. I 
was no banger on at the doors to 
watch the girls as they came out— 
“ outdoor relief,” as my witty friend 
Archdal called that part of the pro- 
ceeding. I knew Archdal’s girl 
well by appearance, which was as 
much as he did himself; and in his 
admiration of her he had certainly 
shown most excellent taste, as well 
as sound judgment, if he could only 
exercise it to any good purpose, for 
Carrie Barton, as Hal would persist 
in calling her, was very beautiful, 
and had “lots of tin,’ which was 
his way of expressing that important 
fact also. But how he had ascer- 
tained that her name was Caroline, 
and that she bad £6,000 fortune, 
was a mystery which he never di- 
vulged even to me. 

Neither Archdal nor myself had 
been born to estates or indepen- 
dence, and a profession of some 
kind was all that either of us could 
look to. His father was one of the 
first practising solicitors in the city, 
and, fortunately for Hal, he had but 
one other child, asonalso. He had 
already, out of his “ bills of costs,” 
_— a small property in the 

Yorth of Ireland under the Ulster 
tenant right, and this my friend 
Hal must inherit, and so far he was 
richer in prospective as well as in 
pocket money than I was. 

Old Archdal’s object and hope 
was to push his eldest son well up 
in the profession which was looked 
upon (he thought unjustly) as a step 
above his own. Hal was undoubt- 
edly a very clever lad, and the ex- 
hibition of so much real wit at his 
early age caused his father to select 
him for the post of honour at the 
Bar; while his younger son, who, 
though not quite so talented, was 
shrewd withal, should he content 
to follow in his own steps, with the 
certainty of one day falling into 
his shoes, which he knew would fit 
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him comfortably, and at the same 
time continue the grist to his 
brother’s mill. 

“ Hal, you are a clever fellow,” 
old Archdal would say, “and if you 
mind yourself, 1am not too old to 
see you Attorney-General, if not 
on the bench.” 

But the words, “if you mind 
yourself,” were the hinge upon 
which the truth, or otherwise of 
the prophecy, might turn. I was 
the second son of a large family, 
and my prospect at best was that 
of commencing life as a curate, 
with half a hundred ifs to be 
blotted out of the programme be- 
fore I could hope for promotion. 

Harry Archdal, however, though 
wild and volatile, did not neglect 
himself—rather the contrary since 
he took a fancy to Miss Barton. 
He knew she was of an excellent 
family, and a young lady not at all 
likely to be satisfied with a snob, 
or a dunce, should he ever come to 
know her, which was his difficult 
point. Besides, his father was 
keeping him well up to the mark 
for his wig and gown. 

As yet be knew Miss Barton but 
by sight, and the reputation of her 
“ tin can,” as he called it ; and this, 
he said, was always rattling in his 
ears, like a fellow trying to collect 
a swarm of bees. But he would 
leave no stone unturned to procure 
an introduction ; and he was aware 
that the more legitimate, and the 
less owing to a casual coincidence 
the introduction might be, the more 
hopeful, if less romantic, the ac- 
quaintance was likely to become. 

AsI was destined for the church, 
and regularly attended the minis- 
try of one of the best preachers 
in the city, it may not be won- 
dered at if I really imbibed a reve- 
rence and decorum in my attend- 
ance, and even in speaking of all 
matters relating thereto. I could 
on any Sunday, at luncheon in my 
rooms, give Harry Archdal a toler- 
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ably accurate account of the ser- 
mon. On one or two occasions 
he asked me what was the text, 
and the several portions of the 
subject, which he called “ long 
division,” and when he found that 
I was able to answer him, he said, 
“ Thank you parson Clinton, there 
is no need for my going to church 
while I can get a sermon and my 
lunch here together.” 

The church which I was in the 
habit of attending, was one where 
the ministers and the expenses were 
supported by the congregation, who 
rented their seats. But there were 
some actually free seats along the 
galleries, in the passages between 
the windows and the rented pews; 
these were supposed to be for 
casual attendants. I need hardly 
say, that a young collegian like 
myself, could not think of lessen- 
ing his pocket-money by paying a 
guinea or five-and-twenty shillings 
a year for a seat, even in a church 
whose rector it was a positive plea- 
sure to hear preach. I sat, there- 
fore, in one of the free seats in the 
left gallery, and almost immediately 
opposite to where Miss Caroline 
Barton, and her mother and sisters 
sat. I confess to having remarked 
them particularly, knowing my 
friend Archdal’s peculiarity of dis- 
position towards the elder girl.— 
What if a peculiarity of disposi- 
tion upon my own part should ever 
arise in the same direction? And 
yet I was beginning to feel that such 
a thing was not impossible. 

I had often asked Archdal to 
come in time to church, and to 
come in with me; and however 
wrong it may have been to suggest 
such a motive, I pleaded the fact 
that he could see Miss Barton the 
whole service through, if he sat 
with me; but it was of no use. All 


he wanted—or pretended to want— 
was to see her pass out close to him, 
and to walk behind her to a certain 
turn, when the service was over. 
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I myself had been so constant 
an attendant at this church, that I 
came in one Sunday for a rather 
plain hint from the rector, directed 
in his sermon to those who were in 
the habit of constantly attending, 
and who never seemed to remember 
that the only means of support for 
the minister, and other expenses, 
was the sum realised by the yearly 
rental of the seats, together with 
the Sunday contributions from the 
congregation. That the free seats 
were intended for the poorer portion 
of the parishioners, and such per- 
sons as came only occasionally, The 
hint was neatly and delicately put, 
at the same time that it was put 
strongly. I felt that Harry Arch- 
dal’s system of chureh-going had 
at least the advantage of the minis- 
ter’s remarks not applying to bim, 
while I was equally certain that 
perhaps there was not an indi- 
vidual within the church to whom 
they came home so forcibly as to 
myself. 

My friend Archdal could afford 
to pay a guinea a year for a seat, 
much better than I could, but he 
had no notion of taking one; while 
I had been so conscience-stricken 
by the minister’s remarks, that I 
was most anxious to do so—yes, I 
would screw in other ways to make 
up the price of a seat. The paro- 
chial year was now drawing to a 
close. It was the middle of Novem- 
ber, and all seat-holders paid in 
advance from the first of the new 
year. “ What can I do?” said I 
to myself, “to make up the price of 
a seat by then.” A guinea I knew 
would do it, and 1 knew also that I 
generally went twice a week to the 
theatre. To be sure it was only to 
the pit, and that was only three 
shillings. But, like a fool, I some- 
times tossed up with a chum, to see 
“who would pay for both,” and 
oftener lost than won. There were 
six weeks still before the paying 
day for the seats. ‘“ That will more 
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than do it,” I continued, “if I can 
only muster up the moral courage 
and self-denial to remain away from 
the theatre—“aye, there was the 
rub.” Would not Archdal, and 
Bentick, and Conyers, and Dalton, 
and Ewers, and Forsythe, and Gar- 
ston, and Hemsworth, and the whole 
alphabet of my chums set them- 
selves against me, and “ pitch into” 
me as a muff? “’Tis no use,” I 
thought, «‘I must go to some other 
church, where the minister is not 
supported by the sale of seats, and 
endeavour to content myself with 

erhaps some inferior preacher.” 

his was the argument which kept 
ringing in my ears, but there was 
something at the same time tugging 
at my heart in direct opposition to 
the dread I felt at the idea of giving 
up the theatre in the face of all my 
play-going companions. It was on 
the Wednesday of that very week I 
found myself in the body of the 
church with the sexton, who was 
pointing out to me the vacant seats. 
It so happened that the corner sit- 
ting in the seat, next to where 
Carrie Barton sat was one, but, 
with that exception, there were 
others I liked better. The sexton 
said he could not engage any par- 
ticular seat, unless I paid for it, but 
that I could hardly fail to procure 
one after the first of the new year. 
He was a conscientious man, and 
spoke the truth. A sharp practi- 
tioner would have said it would be 
impossible to procure one after the 
first, in hopes of securing me, for 
of course he did not know that I 
could not pay fcr it at the moment. 
I was, therefore, obliged to take my 
chance, and exercise what I may 
fairly call the moral courage of 
absenting myself from the theatre 
in the meantime. As is sometimes 
the case, fortuity—if there is such 
a thing—succours the well inclined ; 
and so it was in my case. About 
this time I received an invitation 
for a month to the country, from my 
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uncle, who was a clergyman, which 
having accepted, I escaped the ridi- 
cule which would have been heaped 
upon me by my college companions 
for giving up the theatre, while I 
could at the same time save the 
price of my seat in church. 

The month for which I was in- 
vited to my uncle’s would bring me 
so near to Christmas, which I always 
spent at home, that I could go direct 
from thence to my father’s. 1 was 
certain, under this arrangement, to 
return to the city about “ Twelfth 
Night,” with my guinea for the seat 
in my purse, independent of any 
Christmas boxes I might get at 
home. I made one mistake, how- 
ever, before I left town. Meeting 
Archdal on the Sunday before I left, 
as I came out of church, I told him 
that I was about to take a seat from 
the first of the new year. I was 
prepared to be laughed at, but I 
knew the subject did not admit of 
his making a pun. He merely 
smiled, and said, “ Of course, you 
will choose it as much ‘ under the 
minister’ as possible.” If he meant 
this for wit, I confess I did not 
see it. 

“ There are some very good seats 
vacant,” said I, “but I shall not 
choose one until the first of the 
year, as I have not got the money 
to pay for it now. Besides, I am 
leaving town the end of the week, 
and shall not return until then. If 
I were remaining, and had the cash, 
I think I should secure one at once, 
for the end sitting is to be had in 
the seat next to where Miss Barton 
sits.” 

“Twas going to savy I would lend 
you the money, Carlo, but now 1 
shan’t, lest you should carry the day 
against me,” said Archdal. 

“At it still, Hal. You ought to 
take it yourself.” 

“Catch me paying a guinea for 
the inside, when I can do so much 
better outside for nothing. Oh, by 
George, here she comes; good-bye, 
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old boy; and he mixed with the 
moving crowd, after Mrs. Barton 
and her daughters. 

Three days after I left town for 
my visit, and a delightful time I 
had. I never once thought of any- 
thing whatever connected with the 
city. I spent the time shooting, 
and skating, and shoving my pretty 
cousins along the ice upon chairs, 
a very tiring but not tiresome occu- 
pation. I went, as I intimated that I 
should do, from thence to my father’s 
for the Christmas, and the 8th of 
January found me once more in 
town, master of more money than 
the price of my seat, twice told. 

Some of my chums, of course, 
came into my rooms, and welcomed 
me back from the country. “Oh, 
rus quam te aspiciam,” said poor 
Bentick, with a sigh, who never saw 
more of it than he could see from 
Leeson Park, winter or summer. 
Harry Archdal was, of coursé, 
amongst my visitors, but in my 
mind he was not in his usual bigh 
spirits or good humour. Quarter of 
an hour, nay, near half an hour, had 
elapsed, and he had not even at- 
tempted a pun or witticism. 

“ Hollo, Archdal,” I said at last ; 
“what’s the matter with you; has 
Carrie left town ?” 

“ Yes,” said Dalton, “ and she has 
carried Harry away with her. This 
is only his ghost.” 

“ Never mind,” said Conyers, 
“she only went, like my friend here, 
to her uncle’s for the Christmas, 
and Hal knows very well that 
she’ll be back by Sunday week ; 
the Christmas, you may say, is 
over.” 

“You'll be surprised to hear,” 
put in Bentick, “that Archdal has 
become a regular churchgoer, and 
has actually taken a seat; and where 
do you think he hit upon it? AsI 
live, the very next corner to where 
Carrie Barton sits. He paid for it 
nearly six weeks before the year 
began, to make sure of it, and took 
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peeen of it the Sunday before 
ast. How the deuce he finds things 
out, I don’t know.” 

I knew how he had found this 
out, at all events, and it was a 
regular damper — shall I confess 
it, after all I have said about 
being conscience-stricken?—to my 
ardour. I at once perceived that 
my friend, Archdal, had “sold” 
me. But I had no one to blame 
but myself, and I secretly resolved 
to rest contented with my former 
position in the free seats, opposite 
to the pair. 

Sunday week was not long coming 
round, Mrs. Barton and her daugh- 
ters had returned ; Conyers was 
right enough—and there they sat, 
Carrie looking, if possible, more 
demure than ever, and Archdal in 
the corner. of the next seat, with 
only a two-inch board of painted 
oak between them. I need not 
follow him up, Sunday after Sunday, 
but to my mind Archdal did not 
conduct himself with due propriety 
during the service; though if I 
were asked, nay, if the rector him- 
self, who had a full view of him while 
preaching, were asked in what re- 
spect he fell short, it would have 
puzzled him or me to say; but, so 
early as the second Sunday after I 
returned, I remarked that Mrs 
Barton had put her daughter Carrie 
on her left, and sat in the corner 
herself, It was evident after this, 
that Archdal was not satisfied with 
the move he had made. To me, as 
an old schoolfellow, he spoke more 
freely than to the later acquaint- 
ances, whom he had made in college. 
He had in a great degree lost his 
vivacity, and appeared much an- 
noyed about the whole affair. In 
my room one day, when we were 
alone, he let out his temper a little 
upon the subject. He told me 
there was an “old woman ”—he did 
not even call her a lady—in black, 
who sat right before him in the 
front seat, and that really she kept 
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him completely in the fidgets ; look- 
ing round at him every moment, 
with a frown, as if she was afraid 
he was going to take the prayer- 
book from her, “or, as if I was 
going tochoke her. Now just watch 
her next Sunday,” he said, “ and 
see if she wouldn’t vex a saint.” 

“And you're not one, Hal, I 
fear,” said I. 

** No, nor don’t intend to be,” he 
replied ; “‘and see if I don’t make 
that old duchess in black mind her 
prayers, and not be watching me. 
I saw her talking to Carrie’s mother 
last Sunday after service, and I have 
no doubt it was she who got Carrie 
put up from the corner next me.” 

“Well, Hal,” I said, with some 
solemnity, “don’t do anything fool- 
ish or rude. You ought to sit 
there, no matter who was before 
you, or who was beside you, Sunday 
after Sunday, the year round, with- 
out being remarked for anything, 
except what a nice, quiet young 
man you were.” 

“ A quiet, nice young man indeed! 
And do you suppose I paid a guinea 
to look like a quiet, nice young 
man—defend me, Charles, from any 
such estimate of Harry Archdal’s 
appearance, or qualifications — a 
quiet, nice young man ?—aye, for a 
smali tea party.” And he looked 
at himself in the glass over the 
chimuey-piece, and ran his white 
tapered fingers through his hand- 
some auburn hair,—‘ Have you 
anything else to say, Mister Clinton, 
to Carrie Barton’s admirer ? ” 
~ “No,” said I, except it be, “ Oh, 
formose pucr nimium ne _ crede 
colori!” 

“Your remark is very puerile,” 
said he, evidently vexed. “I am 
as quiet and well behaved, as any 
young man in the church.” 

“ No, no, Hal, I have seen you 
myself frequently lean your arms 
upon the seat before you, by way 
of kneeling down, I suppose; and 
the poor old lady, who is apparently 
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somewhat infirm, was afraid to lean 
back, and was obliged to keep her 
head poked forward, a very uncom- 
fortable position for an old woman.” 

“She can poke her head back as 
well as forward, I know. She is 
always watching me, and I’m quite 
sure it was she who got the mother 
to sit between me and her daughter 
—what the deuce was it to her, I'd 
be glad to know. I can’t be com- 
monly civil to that old wretch.” 

“For shame, Hal; you should 
not call her so. I am sorry you 
took the seat at all. You were 
better before.” 

“So am I, to be candid with you; 
and I think a couple of Sundays 
more will see me on the outdoor 
relief list again.” 

“ Fie, fie, Hal; you are unpardon- 
able.” 

“ When I ask your pardon, you 
may grant it.” 

It was evident the subject had 
become a sore one to my friend 
Archdal, and if I pursued it further, 
it was to put in a soft word. 

“ Now, Hal,” I said, “don’t be 
unreasonable. The matter, as it 
appears to me, is a serious one, and 
should not be spoken of in the man- 
ner youdo. I can laugh with you 
upon light subjects, but this is not 
one, and I beseech you to be serious 
upon it, and don’t be cross. Will 
you take a word of advice from 
your old schoolfellow? I may say, 
now, your college chum. Continue 
to go to church, put up with the 
fidgetings and the eccentricities, if 
you will, of the old lady in black—I 
maintain they have been brought 
out by your own manner. Attend 
to the service, and nothing but the 
service, and try to make a more 
favourable impression upon your 
neighbours than you evidently have 
as yet done.” 

“ What the d 1, man, did I 
take the seat for?” he exclaimed. 
“ Was it to sit twisting my thumbs 
and groaning, with my eyes stuck on 
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the twelve Apostles in the painted 
window, and to be bothered by that 
old duchess, who, I verily believe, 
has St. Vitus’s dance; and to see 
Carrie hunted out of her place in 
the corner through her chicanery— 
and—and re 

“Stop, Hal, I’m shocked at your 
expressions and want of temper; 
and the most of it is your own 
fault. You should have been civil 
and considerate to the old lady, and 
sat by the young one with the most 
perfect indifference.” 

“How could I, my dear fellow, 
when I did not feel it ? ” 

“You should have assumed it, 
Harry, and not have stared at her, 
as I have seen you do, even from 
where I sat.” 

“Oh, then I have a friend to 
watch me as well as an enemy,” he 
said, in a sarcastic tone. 

“Pardon me, Hal, I did not 
watch you; but I could not shut 
my eyes to so palpable a fact. I 
am sure it was that, and not the old 
Jady’s ‘chicanery,’ as you call it, 
that made the mother sit between 
you and her daughter.” 

Archdal was silent. He appeared 
as if the truth of what I bad said 
flashed upon him. 

“What am I to dof” he ap- 
pealed to me, after a while. 
“Which? Shall I give the thing 
up, or follow it up, and endeavour 
to redeem my character with old 
St. Vita and the others?” 

I could not but laugh at the femi- 
nine accuracy of his wit. 

“ Follow it up,” said I, “if you 
feel that you can improve upon the 
past.”” 

“T have my doubts, I confess.” 

“Just try a few Sundays more, 
and be guided by what I have 
said.” 

“ Aye, and be a quiet, nice young 
man,” he said, laughing at last. 

Here Bentick came in, and we 
changed the subject. 

The following Sunday Archdal 
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was in his seat in good time, and I 
must do him the justice to say 
there was a decided improvement 
in his demeanour, notwithstanding 
that the old lady in black was need- 
lessly fidgety, I might almost say 
annoyingly so. None of the Bartons 
were there. The Sunday after they 
were absent, too, and Archdal did 
not behave so well, he was quite put 
out. He took my arm as we came 
out of church, ignoring his other 
chums, which was very unusual 
with him. I was determined to let 
him speak first, and it was some 
time before he did so. 

“Carlo,” said he, out of a 
thought; “I wish I had the guinea 
I paid for that seat in my pocket.” 

“Why, Hal? you got on very 
well the last two Sundays.” 

“ Got on very well! Why, man, 
the Bartons have left town for good- 
ness knows bow long—six months 
at the very least.” 

“Nonsense! How do you know 
that; how is it you find out those 
things ?” 

“Very easily. In this case the 
information was forced upon me. 
Two ladies and a galk of a boy were 
shown into their seat to-day, one of 
them handed a note to the sextoness, 
and when she read it, she said, ‘ Oh, 
yes, ma’am, all right, Mrs. Barton’s 
family have gone to England for 
some months, and she told me before 
she went that she had given you the 
use of her seat until they return. 
She said she’d give you this note— 
this is it, ma’am;’ and she shut 
them in. I’m but no, I was 
going to say what was very wrong, 
Charlie; but I am very sorry | 
threw away that guinea, for one 
Sunday, I may say, beside her— 
devilish dear, old boy, eh?” 

“ Harry, you should not use such 
an expression, particularly when in 
the most remote degree connected 
with the church.” 

“Well, Charlie, when you are 
ordained, I’ll go to hear you preach, 
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but pray don’t begin before your 
time. 1 wish I had my guinea back, 
that’s all.” 

“TI wish I could afford to give it 
to you,” I said, cunningly enough, 
for I still had the whole of my 
savings from my country excursion 
to the good. 

“ By Jove! that’s not a bad 
thought, my boy, and IH give it to 
you for half what it cost me, and 
Til go on the ‘outdoor relief’ 
again.” 

*“* Done with you,” said I; and in 
this instance, | must say, that a 
comfortable permanent seat was the 
sole object with which I so promptly 
accepted his offer. 

There were ten months of the 
year still to run, but Archdal seemed 
80 disgusted, as he said, with the 
whole concern, and with six months 
nil in prospective as to the Bartons, 
that he was glad to get out of the 
thing on the terms. 

Having thus arranged matters, I 
paid him his 10s, 6d., and got a note 
trom him handing me over his seat, 
No. 53, during the term for which 
he had paid for it. 

Upon the following Sunday I pre- 
sented myself to the sextoness, and 
handed her the note. There ap- 
peared to me a satisfaction in the 
smile with which she read it, that 
made me think she was up to more 
about it than had ever entered my 
head. 

“I’m not sorry, sir,” she said, 
having finished it, “that the other 
young gentleman has given it up; he 
was very wild.” 

“Why,” said I, “what has he 
done?” determined to pump her, 
for my own sake, if not for my 
friend’s. 

“Well, sir, he was very uneasy 
and inattentive. I hope if he isa 
friend of yours, you will not be dis- 
pa with me for what I say, but 

e nearly distracted the old lady 
who sat in the seat immediately 
before him, and he sent the other 
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lady and her daughters, who sat in 
the seat next him to the left, away 
altogether. Mrs. Barton told me 
to let their seat if I could, and in 
the meantime they have left town. 
Young men are, you know, some- 
times very thoughtless.” 

“Is this by way of a warning to 
me?” I asked. 

She hesitated, and then smiled. 
“Well, sir, I won’t say that it is, 
and yet I cannot say that it isn’t. 
Mrs. Lindsay and her sister, Mrs. 
Barton, and her daughters, are all 
very religious. The old lady is 
very nervous, and likes to have quiet 
people about her, and I say so more 
as a hint than as a warning.” 

“T thank you for your candour, 
ma’m,” said I. “TI don’t think the 
old lady will have any occasion to 
find fault with me; I shall endeavour, 
at all events, that she shall not; 
and it appears that the other ladies 
will not have an opportunity of 
forming any opinion of me, as they 
have left.” 

“ Not altogether left, sir,” she 
replied. “ The old lady is a sister 
of Mrs. Barton, aunt to the young 
ladies, and they may return much 
sooner than they intended, if the 
aunt reports of a favourable change 
in 53.” 

Here was a delicious bit of in- 
formation for me, and I resolved to 
make as favourable an impression 
as possible, not only upon the old 
lady in black, but upon the sex- 
toness, who was undoubtedly loqua- 
cious. 

I went on to say, “ Well, I shall 
act precisely as I should do were 
I in any other seat in the church, 
where I might be surrounded by 
ladies, be they old or young. If 
my conduct should contrast favour- 
ably with that of my hasty and im- 
pulsive friend, the contrast, I assure 


‘ you, will be genuine—not assumed. 


I may add, that I am myself in- 
tended for the church.” 
All this I believed would be im- 
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parted to the old lady in black, 
which, to tell the truth, was my 
object in imparting it to the sex- 
toness, It seemed at all events to 
satisfy matters in her own mind, 
and we parted very good friends! 
Shook hands. 

I confess I felt a triumph (per- 
haps a rather malicious one) over 
my friend Archdal, but I was re- 
solved to keep it to myself. My 
conduct towards the old lady should 
be exemplary ; and who could tell, 
but that after two or three Sundays 
her “report,” as the. sextoness 
termed it, might bring the Bartons 
back again. Oh, what a triumph! 

On the following Sunday, as I 
got into my seat, the old lady, who 
was already tranquilly settled in 
hers, with her three books neatly 
ranged on the ledge before her, cast 
a hurried, and, as I thought, an in- 
quiring glance at me. It was so 
different from that which Archdal 
had described as the one with 
which she always greeted him, that 
I at once suspected my friend the 
sextoness (for I had made her my 
friend as I parted from her) had 
been informing her of the change. 
I was determined, if possible, that 
she should feel that it was for 
the better, and my first step to- 
wards this was an assumed igno- 
rance of manner, that there had been 
anything uncomfortable hitherto. 
She had no reason to complain. I 
never leaned forward, or inter- 
rupted her in the slightest degree. 
I did not even let her catch my 
eye. 

Upon my second Sunday, I felt I 
had established a confidence on her 
part that she would not be incon- 
venienced by any intrusion of mine 
upon her space. She might lean as 
far back as she wished, without 
feeling that I was near her, and she 
did so. The consequence was, that 
she Jost all her nervous fidgetiness, 
and never looked back at me with 
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that frightened scowl which Archdal 
used. to complain of. Upon one 
occasion, I think it was the next 
Sunday, the old lady’s prayer-book, 
from some awkwardness of her own, 
fell over the edge of her seat, into 
the body of the church below. I 
saw the thing happen, and heard 
it come with a flat slap upon the 
matting in the aisle. Like light- 
ning I was out of my seat, and 
away down to procure it. At the 
lower door I met the sexton bring- 
ing it up. ‘ Is that the book,” I 
asked, “ that fell over the edge of 
the seat in the gallery ?” 

“ Yes, sir, is it yours?” 

“No, but it belongs to a lady 
who sits near me, and I came down 
for it.” 

“ All right, sir,” he said, handing 
it to me, and I soon restored it to 
the old lady, fortunately without a 
scratch upon it. The service was 
then going on, and she merely 
bowed. 

Shall I confess that I was not 
altogether satisfied to let my polite- 
ness rest upon that bow, however 
gracious it had been. Service over, 
I was much slower than usual in 
getting out of my seat, timing my- 
self pretty much by her movements. 
I was anxious if possible to im- 
prove the occasion, and see what the 
old lady was made of. She seemed 
equally anxious that my politeness 
should not be so slightly acknow- 
ledged. She spoke to me at the - 
landing-place, and in the most cor- 
dial manner thanked me. I walked 
slowly down the broad, stone stairs 
beside her, talking of the sermon. 
As we came out into the street I 
felt a dread that Archdal, notwith- 
standing Carrie Barton’s absence, 
might be on his “ outdoor relief,” 
and I would much rather that, as 
yet at least, he did not see the pro- 
gress I had made in the old lady’s 
good graces. But he was not there. 
I walked to the turn of the next 
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street with her, when she asked me 
to call a cab, as it was beginning to 
drop rain. Having handed her in, 
I took off my hat, but she held out 
her hand, saying she was glad to 
have made my acquaintance, and 
hoped I was going to be a perma- 
nent neighbour in church. 

“For the remainder of this year 
at all events,” I said. 

“JT assure you I am sincere in 
saying that I am very glad of it,” 
she replied; and before I could 
thank her for the compliment, the 
cab drove off. 

And this was Carrie Barton’s 
aunt. Now, Archdal, I owe you 
nothing in this affair. If yow have 
botched the busiuess it was all your 
own fault, and you have nobody to 
blame but yourself. 

It appears that I had made even 
amore favourable impression than 
I had hoped for. Upon the fourth 
Sunday after “the Prayer-book Sun- 
day,” the Bartons had returned, and 
now regularly occupied their own 
seat. ‘The only bar to my triumph 
was, that Carrie did not resume her 
own corner. 

Of course, in the meantime, the 
old lady and I met every Sunday, 
and you might almost fancy she was 
my mother after the service was 
over. I took care, the first Sunday 
I saw the Bartons had returned, to 
get out of my seat as soon as pos- 
sible, and, I may say—abscond. The 
next Sunday came on wet while we 
were in church, and it struck me 
that it was propitious for further 
progress. Progress towards what? 
Was it merely to annoy my friend 
Archdal, and triumph over bim by 
a personal acquaintance with Carrie 
Barton ; or was there a deeper mo- 
tive questioning my heart? Time 
must tell. 

It continued to rain, and as on 
such occasions groups of persons 
will stand in the church porch, some 
beckoning for cabs, some (near re- 
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sidents) taking shawls and umbrellas 
from servants, and others waiting 
until it was over. So it happened 
that Mrs. Barton and her daughters, 
and the old lady, their aunt, stood 
looking at the sky. Of course, I 
went up to the old lady in black, 
and asked if I could be of use to 
her in any way; “Should I cail a 
cab ?” 

She turned to Mrs. Barton, and 
said, “ Maria, will you take a cab ?”’ 

“ No, I think not, my dear; we’ll 
wait a little, it may be only a 
shower.” 

Carrie put out a very pretty little 
foot, and said, “Oh, our boots, 
mamma dear; besides, if it even 
should clear, and that it came on 
again, it would be destruction to my 
hat and feathers.” 

*¢ Wait, Carrie dear, at all events, 
said her mother,—it seemed they 
called her Carrie, too,—“ until the 
crowd gets away, and if it is not fine 
then we can get a cab; we could not 
get one just now.” 

Here the old lady presented me to 
Mrs. Barton and her daughters as a 


” 


. friend of hers, and said, she had 


reason to know that I would make 
myself useful. Of course, I was all 
politeness and promptitude in their 
service, and after a discussion upon 
the improbability of its clearing up, 
it ended in my getting two cabs, 
one for the Bartons, and one for the 
old lady, and taking the ladies one 
by one under my umbrella, and 
handing them in, 1 took my hat off 
twice in the rain, and got well wet. 
However, I had the satisfaction of 
protecting Carrie Barton’s hat and 
feathers from destruction. But, per- 
haps, there was something of more 
value to me than Carrie Barton's liat 
and feathers doomed to destruction 
by that shower. 

I had not seen Harry Archdal 
naw for several Sundays. I believe 
he had either gone to the country, 
or was perhaps upon “outdoor 
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relief,’ in some other parish. He 
did not even come to my rooms, 
and Dalton told me that he thought 
he was “off that dodge” alto- 
gether. 

In the: meantime I had made 
good progress in my acquaintance 
with the ladies, with whom it would 
be hardly too much to say that I 
had now become intimate. This is 
a true confession, and I shall hide 
nothing. 

Independent of the “tin can,” of 
which Archdal had spoken, I was 
growing every day a more decided 
and serious admirer of Carrie Bar- 
ton; and I exult to say that there 
were some gratifying evidences that 
I was not indifferent to her. With 
Mrs. Lindsey, the aunt, I had be- 
come a prime favourite, and I was 
actually requested by the old lady 
to “do her the great favour of 
sometimes going in,” after I had 
escorted her to her door, discussing 
the sermon, and other religious sub- 
jects. Reader, there is no hypocrisy 
in this; and if an object sometimes 
flashed across my own mind in con- 
nection with my conduct, it was a 
genuine one. I was not the first 
man to lead to the subject of the 
Bartons with the old lady, much 
less to start it, yet from her I 
learned that Mrs. Barton had been 
left a widow, with three daughters 
and one son, all amply provided for. 
The son was in the army, and the 
daughters would have their own 
fortunes “ at the proper time”’—she 
did not say how much—and their 
mother’s jointure (which she did 
mention) would be ultimately di- 
vided amongst the girls besides. 

All this information, which was 
gratuitous, seemed to demand a 
mutual confidence on my part. In- 
deed, it struck me that it was not 
impossible it was with that object 
it had been imparted. I had not 
much to tell, and she should have 
it, but not just then. It would look 
too like taking business for g: auted, 
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which I felt would be impolitic. 
But on a subsequent occasion, when 
the subject was the ministry, and 
the Bartons were not at all on the 
tapis, I carelessly let out the cir- 
cumstances of my family, and my 
own prospects. Alas! they were 
confined to a curacy in the Church, 
with some small division, at a far 
distant day, I hoped, of the paternal 
property. 

“T am glad,” she said, “ you have 
chosen the Church.” 

“Tcan hardly regret that I have,” 
I replied, “as it is the only profes- 
sion which suits my disposition; 
but a curacy, with £75, or even 
£100 a year, is a miserable look 
forward in a worldly point of view. 
Fancy a man beginning life as a 
curate, with hair as black as mine, 
being still a curate when it is as 
white as the old gentleman’s who 
who sits in the seat behind me.” 

She looked at my hair, and 
laughed; but she replied, “ Better 
than ten times as much in the army, 
or even at the bar. There is young 
Barton—his poor father neglected 
his education sadly, knowing that 
he was‘heir to a good property, aud 
purchased a commission for him in 
what they call a crack regiment, 
that he might be polished up a bit, 
as he said, and get a knowledge of 
the world; but his mother does not 
like it. He is an only son, and she 
has been writing to him to sell out, 
and to come home, and settle down 
quietly on his estate, which is in the 
hands of an unpleasant agent, to 
speak charitably of him. He has 
promised to do so the moment he is 
a major.” 

Thus my intimacy with Mrs. 
Lindsey increased, while her good 
opinion of me did not diminish. 
Living, too, as I did, alone in the 
city, I became through her more 
intimate with the Bartons, and 
something more than a good opinion, 
or partiality, gradually grew up 
between Carrie and myself. There 
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was no attempt on my part to con- 
ceal this, and if there was any on 
hers, I must say it was not alto- 
gether successful, at least to my 
watchful anxiety. 

Now as a second son, and one 
of a large family of brothers and 
sisters, amongst whom the division 
of the paternal property, whenever 
it did come to be divided, would be 
but a miserable mite—a perpetual 
curate, too, at best upon £100 a 
year—it was not to be wondered 
at, irrespective of Carrie Barton’s 
beauties of body and mind, and 
she undoubtedly possessed both, if 
the “tin can,” of which my friend 
Archdal used so elegantly to speak, 
began to rattle in my ears still 
louder than it did in his. There 
was nothing extraordinary, I say, 
in this; but what struck me as 
being really extraordinary was, that, 
situated as I have described above, 
I had not been completely, and at 
once, drowned with the cold water 
which I felt ought to have been 
thrown upon me from the very first. 
But, on the contrary, my increasing 
admiration for Carrie Barton seemed 
to meet as well with the approbation 
of her mother, as a welcome from 
her own heart. 

Time is a sure unraveller of all 
mysteries, and it soon opened up to 
my view such a picture of delight, 
as I had never hoped to look upon. 

Mrs. Lindsey was a_ sincere 
Christian woman, and her sister, 
Mrs. Barton, was scarcely less so; 
while the girls, reared as they had 
been, were imbued with a more 
serious turn of mind and disposi- 
tion than was usually met with in 
young girls of their class and 
affluence. And now comes the 
grand point, which will be un- 
doubtedly set down to the fiction 
necessary to a little bit of romance. 
But I must be faithful in detail 
nevertheless. 

Mrs. Lindsey, for I would rather 
put her forward in this part of my 
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story than Mrs. Barton, had an 
uncle (singularly enough he was 
much younger than herself), who 
had fallen into an English property 
in one of the Midland shires, and 
to this property was attached the 
right of presentation to a valuable 
living, the glebe lands and parson- 
age-house being partly thereon. 
When I say valuable, I mean that 
it was so to a person of my limited 
expectations in the Church ; that is, 
it was worth between seven and, 
eight hundred a year. The then 
incumbent was a very old man, and, 
to be brief, Mrs. Lindsey, who was 
a prime favourite with her uncle, 
procured a distinct and prompt 
promise of the next presentation 
for the writer of this story.—Can 
any one mistake the sequel to the 
state of affairs that I have now 
arrived at ? 

Encouraged by this prospect of 
preferment, which Mrs. Lindsey 
herself could vouch to her sister 
was not Utopian, I, of course, be- 
came still more demonstrative in 
my attentions to Miss Carrie, and 
she more unequivocal in her recep- 
tion of them. Soon after, even 
before I was ordained, I proposed 
for her, and was—accepted/ But 
matters did not lag; before six 
months had elapsed, I was a curate 
in a southern county of Ireland, 
and Carrie Barton wore an engage- 
ment ring! 

As this is a faithful record of 
facts, I must here confess, that I 
purchased fifty-two original sermons, 
in manuscript, for the first year, as 
I was likely to have plenty of writing 
of another sort, from that distant, 
and I may almost say, isolated spot ; 
and hoping, like Mark Tapley, that 
by the end of that time something 
might “turn up,” or perhaps a poor 
old man might turn down. But I 
went through the greater part of 
the second year with exemplary 
patience, writing my own sermons, 
with an occasional attempt (in the 
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evenings) at extempore preaching, 
and d endeavoured to content my- 
self with a run up to town now 
and then, added to an unremitting 
correspondence ad interim. 

Before: the end of the second 
year, however, the living in England 
became vacant, and, true to his pro- 
mise, Mrs. Lindsey's uncle at once 
nominated me to it. 

Reader, it will be no great stretch 
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of your imagination to fancy how 
matters stood with me, and what 
were my surroundings at the end 
of six months after I had been in- 
ducted into the living of Ecclesyille 
in ——shire! 


Of Harry Archdal the less that’s 
said the better—but he will never 
be Attorney-General, that’s a sure 
thing. 


ATLANTIC AND PACIFIC INTER-OCEANIC 
PROJECTS. 


More than three centuries and a 
half have elapsed since the first 
effort was was to discover a short 
practicable sea passage between the 
Atlantic and Pacific Oceans. Se- 
bastian Chabot was the first who 
attempted to explore the Arctic seas, 
but the idea of a North-West pas- 
sage by which, through those seas, 
the Pacific could be reached from 
the Atlantic, was first broached 
about the commencement of the 
sixteenth century by Corte Real, a 
distinguished Portuguese. 

Since then, even after the dis- 
covery of the Straits of Magellan 
in 1520, the idea of a shorter pas- 
sage by the North-West was fondly 
cherished, and down to our own 
time continued efforts were made to 
realize a day-dream that had wonder- 
ful fascination for the adventurous 
spirit and enterprise that has made 
the British Marine the first in the 
world. 

In 1585, a company was formed 
in London, called “The Fellowship 
for the Discovery of the North- 
West Passage ;” and during the 
sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies many celebrated expedi- 


tions went forth to explore the 
Arctic seas, in the fond hope of 
discovering the long-sought-for pas- 
sage. So earnest, indeed, was the 
conviction that such a passage 
existed, and that its discovery would 
prove of immense commercial value, 
that Parliament, in 1743, offered 
£20,000 as a reward for its dis- 
covery. All efforts, however, were 
vain until the unfortunate expedi- 
tion of Franklin and Crozier, who 
succeeded in 1847-8 in discovering 
the passage, but the whole expedi- 
tion perished. The first of the noble 
band of Arctic navigators who really 
succeeded in traversing the entire 
distance between the two oceans 
was an Ulster Scot—Captain 
M‘Clure, R.N., who accomplished 
the long attempted feat in 1850; but 
the only practical result was to de- 
monstrate the total impracticability 
of such a route for navigable and 
commercial purposes. No ship has 
ever yet passed between the two 
oceans by the North-West Passage, 
for Captain M‘Clure had to abandon 
his ship, and make his journey over 
the ice to a relief party ; the dis- 
covery, therefore, as affording any 
40 
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increase to commercial facilities be- 
tween the two oceans may be con- 
sidered as wholly worthless. 

Indeed, long before the idea of 
the practicability and value of a 
North-West Passage had been effec- 
tually dispelled, many scientific navi- 
gators and geographers had arrived 
at a settled conviction, that even if 
such a passage was discovered it 
would be found practically value- 
less. The various expeditions under 
Ross, Parry, Buchan, Liddon, 
Franklin, and Lyon, that were sent 
out from 1818 to 1833, accumulated 
a mass of evidence that warranted 
no other conclusion. Consequently, 
the practical commercial mind of 
England became fully alive to the 
importance of obtaining greater 
facility of access to the Pacific by 
some other route than that offered 
by the tedious, expensive, and 
hazardous doubling of Cape Horn. 
No Power had territorial and com- 
mercial interests in the Pacific com- 
parable with Great Britain; and even 
now, although by imbecile diplo- 
macy and craven concession to the 
aggressive annexation policy of the 
United States, considerable territory 
has been sacrificed, still British ‘in- 
terests are paramount over all others. 
The United States, however, became 
subsequently seriously interested in 
opening up a new route to the 
Pacific, when, in consequence of the 
discovery of the gold-fields of Cali- 
fornia in 1847, a great influx of ad- 
venturers from all parts of the world 
took place, and the annexation of 
the whole territory to the United 
States was effected in 1848. Hence, 
the Washington Cabinet became as 
anxious as the British to speed im- 
proved communication between the 
Atlantic and Pacific. 

At this time steam was gradually 
displaying its apparently inexhaus- 
tible power, while mechanical engi- 
neering was developing its vast and 
marvellous resources to direct and 
utilize that power. It was natural, 
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therefore, seeing the triumphs of 
steam on land and water, that dif- 
ferences of opinion should exist, not 
only as regards the selection of a 
route, but also as to the means by 
which the desired communication 
between the Atlantic and Pacific 
should be established. Several pro- 
jects were put forward possessing 
various degrees of merit, and some 
that possessed none at all. Specu- 
lative projectors abounded, and many 
crude, worthless schemes found tem- 
porary favour, to the injury of legi- 
timate enterprise. Four only, out 
of all the proposals, appear to have 
been put forward bond fide. The 
routes are marked on the map we 
publish. 

The first was the route across the 
Isthmus of Darien, which it was 
natural to select as offering, pre- 
sumably, the greatest facilities, by 
reason of the distance between the 
two oceans at that point being only 
sixty-five miles. Such an overland 
passage was’no new idea. It was 
one quite familiar to the old Bue- 
caneers, who frequently traversed it, 
and it was the first route that 
claimed the attention of the British 
and United States Governments. 
It was proposed to construct a ship- 
canal, from the Atlantic port of 
Charges, through the Isthmus to 
Panama, on the Pacific; and this was 
so seriously entertained that, in 
1850,a treaty, known as the Bulwer- 
Clayton treaty, was signed between 
Great Britain and the United States 
respecting it. A more particular 
survey of the country than had been 
made, was not encouraging to the 
sanal scheme, and an American 
company was formed for the con- 
struction of a railway, which was 
opened for traffic in 1855. Such a 
mode of communication left a great 
deal to be desired, and in 1870, the 
idea of a ship-canal was again re- 
vived in America, and a treaty was 
concluded in that year between the 
United States and the Republic of 
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Columbia, by which the former ob- 

tained a concession of the exclusive 
right to construct an inter-oceanic- 
canal through the Isthmus at any 
point to be selected. With this 
concession ‘ was also ceded six miles 
of land on each side of the canal ; 
and it was also provided that the 
canal should be open to all nations 
in time of peace, but during war 
closed to belligerents. Nothing, 
we believe, has yet been done be- 
yond preliminary surveys; and as 
the canal must be commenced next 
year, and completed in 1885, under 
penalty of the forfeiture of the 
concession, it is not likely to come 
to anything. Indeed, the most re- 
liable opinions declare the project to 
be Utopian, and if not physically 
impossible, at least of a character to 
afford no hope that it would ever 
prove a commercial success. 

Centuries ago, as Mr. Squier 
observes, “the galleons of Spain 
from the Philippines, and those laden 
with the treasures of Peru, and car- 
rying also the passengers and cor- 
respondence of that period, con- 
centrated either at Panama or 
Acapuleo, whence their precious 
freights were transported overland 
to the Atlantic coast, and thence 
to Spain.” But this route was 
never adopted for its natural ad- 
vantages. In those days the traffic 
was conveyed by mules, and there- 
fore the shortest land route was se- 
lected without any regard to other 
more important conditions. 

The extreme insalubrity of the 
Isthmus of Panama, its inability to 
furnish supplies, and its fatal defi- 
ciencies in good ports, was early 
known to the Spanish Government. 
Even now that a railway has been 
constructed, the route by way of 
the Isthmus of Panama, as Mr. 
Squier states, is “ tedious and cir- 
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cuitous.” He speaks also of the 
inveterate prejudice, grounded in 
ignorance, that continued to make 
the Panama route popular. “ With- 
out considering the altered circum- 
stances of the age, and its new 
appliances, men clung to the 
wretched transit at Panama with 
stubborn and wilful ignorance, for 
no reason except that there the 
Spanish muleteers have passed for 
centuries, and that ‘if any better 
route existed it would have been 
known before.’” We will now 
conclude our observations on the 
Panama route with the following 
extract from Mr. Squier :* 


“The dificult and deadly route by 
way of Panama, traversed only at 
intervals by caravans of mules, sutticed 
for two centuries for the small neces- 
sities of communication with the Paci- 
fic; and it was not until the purchase 
of California by the U nited States, 
the discovering there of gold attracting 
an emigration unprecedented i n the 
history ‘of the world, that the question 
of inter-oceanic communication as- 
sumed, for a second time, a real interest 
and a practical form. 

“Tens of thousands of eager and 
ambitious men directed their course to 
Panama, heedless of its insalubrity, 
and risking decimation in their tran- 
sit. They recklessly sought the only 
way then open to them, whereby they 
could reach the shores where Fortune 
was believed to throw her favours with 
a lavish and indiscriminate hand. 'T’o 
afford them a safer and speedier means 
of passing the barrier of the continent 
became, at the same time, a necessity 
and a benefaction ; and it is ouly sur- 
prising that Enterprise, usually intel- 
ligent, and Capital, always cautious 
before attempting to accomplish this 
grand object, did not first seek out the 
shortest, safest, and speediest line 
whereby the seas might be united, in- 
stead of blindly accepting a route no- 
toriously cursed by nature, and con- 
demned by every consideration—geo- 








* “Honduras : Descriptive, Historical, and Statistical ;” by E, G. Squier, M.S., F.S.A. 
London : Tritbner & Co. 
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peetel, commercial, and political. 
eadly in climate, barren of resources, 
without ports, and in every way in- 
capable of meeting the great and per- 
manent requirements of travel and of 
trade. 

* And however much wemay admire 
the energy, perseverance, and zeal, 
which has finally carried through the 
railway at Panama,in face of appalling, 
physical difficulties, and at fearful 
sacrifice of human life, it is, neverthe- 
less, obvious to all, and conceded by 
all, except those whose interests lead 
them to maintain a different view, that 
this railway fails to meet adequately, 
or in any considerable degree, the 
leading requirements of a safe, easy, 
and permanent route of inter-oceanic 
communication. No other line of 
transit yet proposed, but possesses 
greater advantages, and in every 
respect improved conditions over Pa- 
nama.” P. 223, &. 


Mr. Squier goes on to point out 
the disqualifications of the Panama 
route with a thorough knowledge 
of his subject. The Bay of Panama, 
on the Pacific, he says, “ is in no 
sense of the word a port; steamers, 
at best, have to lie several miles 
from shore, and passengers, freight, 
and supplies have to be embarked 
and disembarked in small boats and 
lighters, an operation that can only 
be performed at certain stages of 
the tide (which has a rise and fall 
of from 18 to 22 feet), and in bad 
weather cannot be performed at 
all. Delay, danger, uncertainty, 
and expense, are the necessary re- 
sults of this deficiency.” P. 137. 

A second route was for a while 
received with considerable favour— 
that known as the Nicaraguan. 
The design was to make available 
the navigation of the San Juan, 
“a deep, sullen, impetuous cur- 
rent,” that rises in Lake Nicaragua, 
and empties itself into the Atlantic 
at San Juan del Norte, or Grey- 
town, on the Mosquito Coast. Tlie 


* Humboldt, ‘‘ New Spain,” vol. i., p. 26. 
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navigation of the San Juan was re- 
presented to be practicable from the 
Atlantic, for a distance of ninety- 
five miles up to and through the 
Lakes Nicaragua and Leon, to 
within twelve miles of the Pacific, 
and on the faith of these represen- 
tations, a company was formed in 
New York some years ago, to open 
up and complete the route. But 
more detailed and accurate surveys 
showed that the realization of the 
project was surrounded with almost 
insuperable difficulties, and al- 
though a shorter route was proposed 
to the Gulf of Papagayo, no at- 
tempt has been made to carry either 
of them out. 

A third route proposed is from 
the port of Guasacualo, or Huasacu- 
alco, in the Bay of Campeachy, 
across the Isthmus of Tehuantepec, 
to the port of Tehuantepec in the 
bay of that name on the Pacific. 
A concession was obtained years 
ago by some English speculators, to 
open this route, but when proper 
surveys came to be made, the route 
was found to possess no merit what- 
ever. The first consideration for in- 
ter-oceanic communication is good, 
commodious ports at the termini, 
but the port of Tehuantepec is 
worthless; it gives its name, as 
Humboldt says, “to the hurricanes 
which blow from the N.W.; * and as 
M. M. Chaveleir observes, “Tehuan- 
tepee scarcely ‘deserves the name 
of a roadstead; the sea recedes day 
by day from its shores, the anchor- 
age yearly becomes worse.”+ The 
route has now been abandoned as 
admittedly worthless. 

We may here observe, respecting 
these proposed ship-canals, that ow- 
ing to the nature of the country 
through which it was proposed to 
construct them, the great depth and 
breadth required in order to accom- 
modate the superior class of vessels 


+ ‘*L'Isthme de Panama,” p. 66. 
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now engaged in the trade, and the 
natural disadvantages that should 
be overcome in providing suitable 
termini—consi‘eringall these things, 
there appears to be now a general 
agreement among competent autho- 
rities, that a navigable ship-canal 
route between the two oceans is 
utterly impracticable—that is, im- 
practicable in so far as the expendi- 
ture of any sum is concerned, that 
would hold out the faintest prospect 
of aremunerative return. Of course 
almost any engineering work in our 
day, when the question of practi- 
cability is raised, simply resolves 
itself into a matter of money; but 
there is such a thing as buying even 
gold too dear, and we may reason- 
ably conclude, after considering all 
the projects and negociations that 
have been before the public during 
the last quarter of a century, for the 
construction of ship-canals to con- 
nect the Atlantic and Pacific by 
various routes, and all of which have 
proved so far utterly illusory—it 
may be safely concluded, we say, 
that all such projects are not fea- 
sible, else surely some one of them 
would have been attempted, if not 
actually carried out, considering the 
immensity of the interests involved, 
and how the commerce of the whole 
world would be benefited. The 
simple explanation of the matter is, 
that the closer the details of these 
canal projects have been scrutinized, 
the more clearly apparent the insu- 
perable difficulties that beset them 
have become—difliculties arising not 
so much from the natural obstacles 
presented by the country through 
which it was proposed to run them, 
because, given an abundance of 
money—and there are few such 
obstacles indeed that engineering 
science and skill cannot overeome— 
but the paramount preventive dif_i- 
culty lies in the fact, that the capital 
required to carry out any one of the 
projects would be so enormously dis- 
proportioned to any revenue that 
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could be reasonably calculated on, 
as to utterly preclude the remotest 
hope of any return being received 
by the original investors. Were it 
otherwise, how could it be supposed 
that the immense wealth and specu- 
lative enterprise of Great Britain 
and the United States would not 
have combined long before this, as 
contemplated by the Bulwer-Clayton 
treaty of 1850, and completed the 
construction of a ship-canal between 
the Atlantic and Pacific. 

We now come to consider the 
fourth project that has been pro- 
posed, as offering superior facilities 
and possessing superior merits to 
any other that has been yet brought 
forward for establishing remunera- 
tive communication between the 
Atlantic and Pacific—we allude to 
the Honduras route. 

The party who first discovered 
and made known the great ad- 
vantages of this} route was Mr. 
E. G. Squier, the American chargé- 
@ affaires in Central America. He 
travelled through the country, was 
thoroughly conversant with all its 
resources, and became deeply im- 
pressed with the great facilities that 
existed for a line of railway to con- 
nect the two oceans. His work on 
The States of Central America is 
one of standard authority. 

Honduras, like all the other petty 
republics that sprung up mush- 
room-like on the overthrow of 
Spanish dominion, was doomed to 
pass through a fierce ordeal of 
revolutionary vicissitudes, sufficient 
to mar the prosperity of the most 
favoured country. On the dissolu- 
tion of the Confederation of Central 
America in 1839, Honduras became 
an independent Republic under a 
President elected for four years. 

Without going into any historical 
detail, it is sufficient for our pur- 
pose to state that the Government, 
on examining the merits of the 
proposed route, became strongly 
convinced not only of its vast 
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national advantages, but of the 
immeasurable benefit the commerce 
of the world generally would de- 
rive from the construction of the 
railway. Accordingly, complete sur- 
veys were made, estimates carefully 
prepared, and it was then resolved 
to raise the requisite capital by way 
of State loans. 

In accordance with this resolu- 
tion, three separate loans have been 
contracted, but most unfortunately 
the Government of Honduras got 
into bad hands. The total liabi- 
lity on foot of these loans amounts 
to £5,990,108, but a great deal of 
this has been fraudulently manipu- 
lated on the Paris Bourse and on the 
London Stock Exchange, and the 
question of restitution, as regards a 
large portion of the plunder, has, 
we believe, yet to be legally deter- 
mined.* 

The first loan was contracted in 
London in 1867, for the nominal 
amount of £1,000,000, to bear 10 
per cent. interest ; it was issued at 
£70 11s. 103d., and only produced 
£735,937 10s. net. 

The second loan was floated in 
Paris, and with it some celebrities 
are not very honourably mixed up. 
It was issued on the Paris Bourse 
in 1868, when the Empire was 
flourishing with a luxuriance of cor- 
ruption that pervaded and conta- 
minated the whole official life of 
the nation. The nominal amount 
of the loan was £2,490,108, and it 
was issued bearing 6 per cent. in- 
terest at £75; in other words, the 
parties who mapipulated the loan 
put £25 in their pockets for every 
£100 the Honduras Government 
contracted to pay!—that is, they 
made £622,527 by the transaction, 
merely on the terms of issue, but 
how much more by working the 
market cannot be ascertained. 

The third loan was negociated 


* The Statesman’s Year 
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at the London Stock Exchange in 
1870. It was for the nominal 
amount of £2,500,000, issued at 
£80, and, like the former lvan, 
bearing LO per cent. interest. It 
produced £2,000,000 net; that 
is, the parties who contracted to 
“ float” the loan, put £500,000 
in their pockets, besides what was 
gained by “ market operations!” 

These loans were ostensibly raised 
for the purpose of constructing a 
line of railway from Puerto Caballos 
on the Atlantic to the Bay of Fou- 
seca on the Pacific—most undoubt- 
edly the very best line that could 
be selected out of all the projects 
proposed. That these loans were 
jobbed to a frightful extent, admits 
of no doubt, and it is equally clear 
that the parties who profited by the 
plunder, deliberately published false 
representations, in order to induce 
the public to subscribe. For in- 
stance, in the prospectus of the last 
loan, it was confidently announced 
that the railway would be “ com- 
pleted and in efficient working order 
in the autumn of 1872;” whereas 
only 57 miles, out of a total of 237 
miles, were completed and opened 
when the works came to a stand- 
still for want of funds. 

No doubt the policy of the 
President, General Medina, who 
was elected in 1870, contributed 
greatly to prejudice the interests of 
the railway. The country, most 
unfortunately, became involved in 
war with the neighbouring Republic 
of San Salvador ; but he was driven 
from power, and fled the country in 
May, 1872. The present President, 
Don Ponciano Lleiva, is a man of 
superior mind, and it augurs well 
for the future, that his Government 
has adopted a highly enlightened 
and honourable policy, with a view 
to develop the vast natural re- 
sources of the country, restore and 
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maintain public credit, and remedy 
the great disorders that have re- 
sulted from prolonged civil strife. 

In 1872, before any portion of the 
railway was opened, a new project 
was broached, which excited from 
its novelty a "good deal of interest 
and discussion at the time. This 
was the conversion of the railway 
then in course of construction into 
a ship railway ; that is, as the pro- 
spectus explained it, “a railway 
capable of conveying ships of large 
tonnage, without disturbing the 
eargo, between the Atlantic and 
Pacific Oceans, to and from Puerto 
Caballos on the former, and the Bay 
of Fonseca on the latter.” For 
this purpose, it was proposed to 
raise a “10 per cent. ship railway 
loan,” amounting to 15,000,000, in 
150,000 bonds of £100 each, to be 
issued at 80, and repayable in fifteen 
years. It is needless to say that 
there never was a wilder scheme 
concocted, yet it was gravely put 
forward and met with advocates. 
There were, however, no subscribers 
for the loan, and it had to be aban- 
doned. 

In 1868, the contract for the 
first section of the railway from 
Port Caballos, or Cortez, on the 
Atlantic, to La Pimienta on the river 
Venta, a distance of 57 miles, was 
taken by the eminent firm of 
Waring Brothers, and the works 
were actively commenced in Octo- 
ber of that year. Early in 1870, 
the two remaining sections of the 
line were also contracted for by the 
same firm. 

We have already alluded to the 
civil troubles, and the interruption 
of industrial pursuits, that occurred 
under the ill-starred Government 
of General Medina, notwithstand- 
ing which, the first section of the 
railway was completed and opened 
in good working order in 1872. It 
is a gratifying and cheering fact 
that the traffic on this section, even 
under all the disadvantages of an 
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incomplete fine from sea to sed, has 
proved not only self-supporting, but 
highly remunerative. So remune- 
rative, indeed, as to afford the most 
conclusive evidence of what the 
value of the whole line will be 
when completed. 

The financial difficulties in which 
the war with San Salvador, and 
the peculations connected with the 
“ floating” of the loans involved 
Honduras, became so great in 1872, 
that not only were the works on 
the railway suspended, but the pay- 
ment of interest to the bondholders 
ceased. This led to the appoint- 
ment of a committee of bondholders 
last year, to take means for the pro- 
tection of their interests, and after 
carefully investigating the whole 
circumstances connected with the 
loans, as far as reliable information 
could be obtained, and also the re- 
sources of the Honduras Govern- 
ment, together with the prospects 
of the railway, and the value of the 
concessions obtained, the committee 
came to the unanimous conclusion 
that there was no reasonable hope 
of bettering the position of the 
bondholders except by the comple- 
tion of the railway. 

To ensure this object the Hon- 
duras Government was sincerely 
anxious, and proposed to make 
valuable concessions, and grant the 
most favourable conditions. Ac 
cordingly, after considerable nego- 
ciation, a new company was formed, 
and registered as Lhe Inter-Oceanic 
Railway Company, Limited. It was 
proposed that the share capital 
should be £5,347,720, represented 
by the conversion of the bonds held 
in the existing loans, while for the 
completion of the railway a sufficient 
debenture loan should be raised. In 
return for thus adopting the bond 
debt of Honduras, it was agreed 
that the Company should be amply 
compensated by various valuable 
concessions, to which we shall pre- 
sently more particularly refer. 
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Now the success of the Company’s 
scheme and the completion of the 
railway depends on the willingness 
of the bondholders to surrender 
their bonds for conversion, and on 
the debenture loan being subscribed. 
The Report of the Directors, pre- 
sented to the general meeting of the 
Company held in London on the 
15th ult., states that “ the nominal 
amount of the bonds sent in for 
conversion into shares is about 
£1,000,000 sterling,” while the ap- 
peal to the bondholders and the 
public to subscribe for the deben- 
ture loan has so far met with but 
limited success. This arises, we be- 
lieve, from the majority of the bond- 
holders taking a very false estimate 
of their position. They appear to 
put a most exaggerated value on 
the security they hold from the 
Honduras Government in the shape 
of bonds—a value not at all war- 
ranted by the estimate of the 
London Stock Exchange, for the 
simple reason that, apart from the 
completion of the Inter-Oceanic 
Railway, Honduras is not in a 
financial position to pay either in- 
terest or principal on the bonds, 
nor is there any reasonable prospect, 
apart from the completion of the 
railway, that Honduras will be in 
such a position for a century to 
come. 

Thus rightly understood the real 
interests of the bond-fide bond- 
holders are identified with the com- 
pletion of the railway, but it unfor- 
tunately happens that there are 
parties who have interests adverse 
to those of the bond-fide bond- 
holders. There are parties impli- 
cated in “financing” the loans 
reized by Honduras for the ex- 
press purpose of constructing the 
railway, but 30 per cent. of which, 
it is believed, never found its way 
into the Honduras Treasury. 

The Committee of Bondholders 
and the Directors of the Railway 
Company naturally had their atten- 
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tion directed to the circumstances 
that attended the “placing” or 
“financing” of the three loans. 
Respecting the two loans nego- 
ciated in London, they did succeed 
in obtaining some information ; but 
as regards the loan “floated” on 
the Paris Bourse, they have, up to 
the present, not succeeded in ob- 
taining satisfactory account. We 
now learn that legai proceedings 
have been commenced “to bring 
certain prominent parties to book,” 
and the matter is referred to at 
length in the Report of the Direc- 
tors, already alluded to. But before 
noting this matter more particularly, 
it may be well to place some facts 
connected with these loans clearly 
before the reader. 

As we have already stated, the 
loans were admittedly contracted 
for the ostensible purpose of con- 
structing the railway, but the origi- 
nal contract for constructing the 
line from sea to sea, a distance of 
237 miles, was only £9,000 per mile, 
or £2,133,000, and allowing in ad- 
dition an ample sum, with margin to 
spare, for the construction of sta- 
tions, rolling-stock, &c.; the total 
cost of completing the whole line, 
and opening it in efficient working 
order, could not, under proper man- 
agement have absorbed £3,000,000 
sterling. 

But, assuming the expenditure 
of that sum necessary, we have the 
significant fact that the loans con- 
tracted amounted to £5,990,108 ; 
whereas a total of 57 miles, in- 
stead of 237, have been opened for 
traffic. 

Now the legitimate expenditure 
on the fifty-seven miles that have 
been opened, making ample allow- 
ance for some unfinished works and 
material in hand, may be taken to 
have involved a total amount of 
£700,000; and if we allow for an 
expenditure of one million sterling, 
in payment of interest and provid- 
ing a sinking fund, we still have a 
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balance between the total legitimate 
expenditure of £1,700,000, and the 
total nominal amount of the loans, 
£5,990,108 ; and the notorious fact 
exists that no reliable information 
is forthcoming to satisfactorily ac- 
count for-this balance. 
As regards the professed cost of 
** floating ’’ the three loans, we have 
some admitted facts that are in- 
structive, as follows :— 


Nominal 
amount, 


Admitted 
cost of floating. 
£ s. dd. 
264,062 10 0 
622,527 0 0 
500,000 0 0 


Ist loan — 
2nd loan — 
3rd loan — 


1,000,000 
2,490,108 
2,500,000 


Totals £5,990,108 £1,386,589 10 0 


Thus, after paying £1,386,589 
10s., for floating three Joans, had 
no peculation taken place, there 
would have remained a balance of 
£4,603,518 10s. to complete and 
stock the railway, pay interest, and 
establish a sinking fund. But it is 
alleged that scarcely half this balance 
found its way into the Honduras 
Treasury ; and we know, as a fact 
beyond dispute, that nothing like 
the half of it was legitimately ex- 
pended in connection with the rail- 


way. 

What then has become of it? 
This is the very question the pre- 
sent Directors desire to have fully 


answered. In their Report, they 
prefer a serious charge of mala fides 
against “the agents or contractors 
for the loans, who have benefited 
so largely by their transactions be- 
tween the Honduras Government 
and the bondholders, English and 
foreign.” They allege that “ pro- 
mises of pecuniary assistance ” were 
made, but which have never been 
fulfilled. 

The parties who appear to have 
been principally engaged in intro- 
ducing these loans in London and 
Paris, were the bankers, Messrs. 
Bischoffsheim, Goldsmidt, & Co., 
and Mr. Lefevre, the great racing 
potentate. 
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Tt is distinctly stated that “ Mr, 
Bischoffsheim informed the Board, 
through his representative, that he 
would subscribe for the debenturesof 
the Company to the extent of his pro- 
fits inthe Honduras Loans of 1867 
and 1870”—profits which he him- 
self admitted reached the enormous 
sum of £200,000. Now, if one 
“agent or contractor” voluntarily 
admits such a profit, what must the 
aggregate have amountedto? And 
with such a state of facts before us, 
how can we feel surprise at the 
financial embarrassment of the Hon- 
duras Government, and the non- 
completion of the railway ? 

Mr. John Tucker was appointed 
joint Solicitor to the Company, while 
he, at the same time, held the ano- 
malous, and apparently not very 
compatible, position of agent for 
Mr. Bischoffsheim and Mr. Lefevre. 
It was through him that negocia- 
tions between the Directors and 
those gentlemen were principally 
conducted. In their Report the 
Directors say :— 
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“Mr. Lefevre, both by the lips of 
Mr. Tucker and of his secretary, Mr. 
Mori, and personally through Mr. 
Higgins, one of the Directors, promised 
that, ‘if the Directors seostelal to an 
allotment, he would guarantee sub- 
scriptions by himself and others in 
France to the amount of £80,000.’ ” 


On the faith of these promises 
the Directors lost no time in con- 
tracting for the completion of a 
most important additional length 
of line, from the Venta river to the 
Humaya river—a distance of fifteen 
miles, which will open up a rich 
and most abundant traffic. The 
Directors obtained very favourable 
terms from the contractors, the 
eminent American firm of RK. G. 
Huston and Co., to complete the 
fifteen miles for £5,000 per mile ; 
payable £2,500 in cash, and £2,500 
in £100 debentures, which the Com- 
pany have the option of redeeming 
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at £70. The work is now in active 
operation. 

Meantime, however, Mr. Bischoff- 
sheim gradually receded from his 
promises, and, finally in June last, 
flatly “refused to subscribe for any 
debentures!”” Mr. Lefevre fol- 
lowed suit, and of him the Direc- 
tors, in their Report, say :— 


“Of Mr. Lefevre’s conduct the 
Directors have even greater cause to 
complain. He was from first to last 
kept in daily information as to every 
step taken by the Board, and his secre- 
tary, Mr. Mori, was allowed to be pre- 
sent at many of their meetings. But 
after various excuses, Mr. Lefevre at 
last positive ly declined to carry out 
the af dges he had given.” 


The final determination of Messrs. 
Bischoffsheim and Lefevre to with- 
draw from and renounce all their 
engagements with the Inter-Oceanic 
Company, was conveyed in a most 
remarkable letter from Mr. Tucker 
to the Directors. As we before 
observed, Mr. Tucker was con- 
nected with Mr. Lefevre as his 
agent when he accepted the joint 
Solicitorship of the Company, con- 
sidering, no doubt, that the inte- 
rests of the Company and of Mr. 
Lefevre were then, if not exactly 
identical, at least not antagouistie. 
But when this illusion was dis- 
pelled the situation became criti- 
cal— 


“Under which king, Bezonian? Speak 
or die.” 


Mr. Tucker had to make his elec- 
tion, and he did so, communicating 


it in the following letter to the 
Board :— 


“98, St. Swithin’s Lane, 
“13th June, 1874. 
“To the Directors of the Honduras 
Inter-Oceanic Railway Company, 
Limited. 
“ Gentlemen,—Before associating my- 
self with the matter of the Hondu- 
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ras Bonds, or endeavouring to establish 
the Honduras Inter-Oceanic Railway 
Company, substantial support was 
promised by Mr. Bischoffsheim to 
the extent of the profit he had made 
out of the original loans, and the sum 
of £200,000 was in the first instance 
mentioned, afterwards it was reduced 
from time to time as the Company 


proceeded, until at last he refused to* 


subscribe for any debentures. More- 
over, Mr. Lefevre promised, when I 
saw him in France, to procure subscrip- 
tions equal to £80,000, and to subscribe 
himself £20,000 thereof towards aiding 
in the construction of the railway ; but 
on the 4th instant Mr. Lefevre admitted 
to me that he could neither procure, 
and would not find any more money. 
“Tt is right that I should mention 
that since my interview with Mr. Le- 
fevre in France, and upon my expres- 
sing my determination to retire from 
the Solicitorship, as the Company 
could not afford to pay me for my ser- 
vices, he offered to do so; and I was 
induced to alter my determination, and 
yielded to the arrangement, upon the 
distinct understanding that the pro- 
mised £80,000 would be forthcoming. 
As I find, however, it is not the case, 
and as by the course I took my pre- 
sence may be construed by you as one 
in the interest of Mr. Lefevre, there is 
no course open to me but to resign the 
Solicitorship to the Company.” 


This we consider a very remark- 
able letter, and if it does not fasten 
definite and conclusive responsi- 
bility on Messrs. Bischoffsheim and 
Lefevre, it will be more remarkable 
still. 


Of course the Directors had no 
alternative, under the circumstances, 
but to press for the fulfilment of 
the pledges Messrs. Bischoffsheim 
and Lefevre had given. The opinion 
of counsel was taken on all the 
facts of the case, which, say the 
Directors, “ being strongly in favour 
of the Company, proceedings were 
ordered to be taken, and have since 
been commenced to compel Messrs. 
Bischoffsheim and Lefevre to carry 
out the engagements they have made, 
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or to make the Company adequate 
compensation.” * 

Not only have the Directors acted 
with spirit and promptitude in 
taking proceedings to compel 
Messrs. Bischoffsheim and Lefevre 
to keep faith with the Company, 
but they have taken a step that 
may lead to most important results 
—namely, to compel all persons 
concerned in the issue and distribu- 
tion of the loans to render an account. 
We quote the Report :— 


“The Directors determined to me- 
morialize the new President to execute 
a power of attorney to authorize pro- 
ceedings to be taken in this country 
and in France, in the name of the 
Republic of Honduras, for an account 
from all parties concerned in the issue 
and distribution of the various loans, 
and to cancel any releases alleged to 
have been granted before his accession 
to office; and a power of attorney was 
prgowe, translated, and presented to 
118 Excellency the Honduras Minister, 
for transmission to his Government. 

“In addition to this, a deputation 
from the Board waited upon Lord 
Derby, Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
on the 28th of July last, to solicit him 
to use his influence with the Honduras 
Government to urge them to take the 
proceedings suggested, to compel their 
agents and contractors to render proper 
account. Lord Derby expressed him- 
self as being most willing to assist the 
bondholders as far as he could; and 
the Company’s Solicitor, at his lord- 
ship’s suggestion, has been instructed 
to prepare a statement of facts to lay 
before the law officers of the Crown.” 
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In taking these decisive ‘steps 
the Directors, undoubtedly, have 
only acted up to their duty to the 
bond-fide bondholders, their own 
shareholders, and all whose in- 
terests are involved in the success 
of Inter-Oceanic communication. 
It is vastly in their favour, and—if 
“eoming events cast their shadows 
before ’’—it augurs well for the 
future of this great enterprise that 
the Honduras Government, so far 
from being in the slightest degree 
imbued with the American idea of 
repudiation, is determined to abide 
the result in perfect good faith. 
No attempt has been made to 
escape or evade its engagements, 
but all its dealings have been 
characterized by the highest prin- 
ciple, and purest sense of honour. 
In addition, our Foreign Office is 
lending its best services, and pro- 
perly so, because the successful 
completion of this vastly superior 
means of communication between 
the Atlantic and Pacific is a matter 
of inestimable value to British 
interests. 

We hope therefore that, for the 
satisfaction of justice, all the jobbers 
and peculators who revelled in ill- 
gotten gains, in connection with the 
Honduras Loans, may be compelled 
to disgorge. 

Of late years we have had too 
many instances of how the com- 
mercial conscience can be expanded 
to let in, comprehend, and profit by 


* The loss the Company has so far sustained by the failure of Messrs. Bischoffsheim and 


Lefevre to act with good faith, may be estimated from the fact, that had they done so, the 
whole line from sea to sea would now be in the hands of the contractors, and in active pro- 
gress towards completion. Here is what the Directors say in proof of this :— 

‘* Messrs. Huston & Co. agreed to build the whole railway for £9,000 a mile, one-fourth in 
cash, and three-fourths in debentures. One-fourth in cash is about £400,000. Taking Mr. 
Bischotisheim’s ‘profits,’ which are stated in Mr. Tucker's letter to have been put by 
himself at £200,000, and adding Mr. Lefevre’s promised £30,000, these two sums, with the 
£42,600 of Company’s debentures subscribed (as per Auditor's Report), would have made 
more than three-fourths of the amount required.” 

It is needless to state, that once the works on the remaining sections of the line were in 
active operation, the Directors would have experienced no difficuity in getting the trifling 
balance required. The sale of some of their valuable concessions could readily have been 
effected, without having recourse to debenture loans at all. 
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the grossest rascality. It has, un- 
fortunately, come to such a pass 
that high names in commercial 
circles can no longer be considered 
per se, as conclusive evidence of 
commercial probity, because we 
have had too frequent cases of 
men notoriously honoured as “ fat 
and prosperous citizens” —men held 
in the highest repute for integrity 
and honour, who have proved far 
less worthy of trust than a White- 
chapel costermonger. These are 
the men who profit by bubble 
swindles, and 60 per cent. transac- 
tions, and who, when they get hold 
of a legitimate enterprise, endea- 
vour to suck all the blood and 
vitality out of it. Therefore it is 
that all men of true commercial 
integrity, who desire to see legiti- 
mate enterprise prosperous, have an 
interest in the hunting down, ex- 
posure, and punishment of such 
persons.* 
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We now come to the future 
prospects of the Honduras Rail- 
way, and first we must place be- 


fore our readers the immense 
valuable concessions that have been 
obtained from the Honduras Go- 
vernment. They embrace:— 


“1. Such portion of the line as is 
already completed, in operation, or in 
course of construction, together with 
all stations, houses, buildings, rolling- 
stock, materials, furniture, and equip- 
ment. 


“2. The land necessary for the line 
between the Atlantic and Pacific 
Oceans, with wharves, quays, jetties, 
landing and navigation rights, &c. 


“3. The right to import, free from 
all taxation and import duties, all 
materials, rolling-stock, machinery, 
stores, and everything required for the 
making, equipping, working, and main- 
taining the railway. 

“4. The right to construct, main- 
tain, equip and work the railway, and 





* The Investors Guardian, Oct. 10, 1874, has some appropriate remarks on this subject. 
With respect to the good faith of the Honduras Government it says :— 
**The unswerving fidelity of the Honduras Government to their engagements for the secu- 


rity of the loans is matter for unstinted praise. 


Owing to the conduct of third persons, 


there are two sets of sufferers from the financial operations which go by the name of Honduras 


Loans. 


The first and most to be sympathised with are those capitalists, both great and 


small, who have advanced their money and who stand at present to Jose hoth capital and 


interest. 


But indubitably the Honduras Government are equally to be commiserated, for 


they are committed to the capital and interest of obligations to the extent of millions, for 
which they have not had sufficient consideration.”’ 
And as regards the Loan contractors it remarks :-— 





**It appears that had the negociations with the former loan contractors succeeded, the 
contributions, which they seem to have proffered in some sort as a species of conscience 
money, would have sufficed to ensure the completion of the undertaking. These overtures 
having failed through no fault of the Directors, the question naturally arises whether the loan 
contractors can be made in any way to account. Properly to consider this point, it is neces- 
sary to know how much of the loans found their way in meal or in malt to Honduras, and 
what amount was stopped here. These figures would much simplify the present imbroglio. 
As far as is known from prevalent rumour on the subject, a very large proportion of Honduras 
bondholders’ money is supposed to be running about upon four legs at English and other 
race meetings, and more is supposed to have been lost in the fog of London finance ope- 
rations. Profit to middle men and interveners in moderation is all very well, and is, of 
course, the mainspring of all commercial dealings. But beyond a point profit becomes 
brigandage, and it would be interesting to know the debtor and creditor figures between 
Honduras and its accredited European agents. 

‘* Stoppage in transitu in law is the stopping your own goods on their way to an insolvent 
purchaser, but a new species of stoppage in transitu has sprung up in finance, which amounts 
to stopping pther people’s money on its way to the ostensible borrower. This latter claim of 
right is, we think, susceptible of considerable investigation, which, with the aid of the Hon- 
duras Government, there is some project of its receiving. 

** While, therefore, it cannot be said that clouds and darkness do not now environ this 


great enterprise, there is a silver lining in the energy of the Directors and the loyalty of the 
Honduras Government.” 
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levy and take the tolls, rates and profits 
of it. 

“5. All the State lands within a 
tract of country ten miles wide on the 
course of the railway, i.e, five miles on 
each side thereof. This grant is to 
take effect immediately as to the first 
section, now in operation, and as to 
the two remaining sections as the line 
is formed. Where physical difficulties 
or private rights interfere with the 
literal fulfilment of this concession, the 
Government contract to convey to the 
Company lands of an equivalent ex- 
tent as near the line of the railway as 
possible. 

“6. A concession for 99 years of all 
the antimony, copper, iron, silver, and 
other mines, including coal and marble, 
belonging to the Government, subject 
only to the payment of a royalty of 
10 per cent. on the nett profits after 
payment of a dividend of 10 per cent. 
on the capital. 

“7. The agreement between the 
Honduras Government and the Com- 
pany contains, among others, the fol- 
owing important provision: Provided 
always, that in addition to the privi- 
leges of the neutral character of the 
railway, as already secured by Inter- 
national Treaties, none of the officers, 
servants, or workmen of the Company, 
whether born in Honduras or elsewhere, 
shall at any time whilst in the service 
of the Company be liable to military 
service, and that no person occupying 
or being in or upon any of the lands 
ceded to the Company, either for the 
eT of the railway or under the 

ands Agreement, who is not by birth 
liable to military service under the laws 
of Honduras, shall be liable to such 
service.” 


‘These concessions are, in reality, 
so exceedingly valuable that they 
offer full security for all the capital 
required to complete and open the 
railway, in efficient working order, 
from sea to sea. 

Besides, it should be clearly un- 
derstood, that the position of the 
Company is further secured by 
treaties which have been success- 
fully negociated with great saga- 
city and foresight. The late Lord 
Clarendon had the highest opinion 
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of the advantages to be derived by 
British interest from the comple- 
tion of inter-oceanic communica- 
tion through Honduras. Accord- 
ingly, he concluded a treaty in 
August, 1856, with the Honduras 
Government, which contains the 
following most important provi- 
sions :— 


“The Government of Honduras 
agrees that the right of way or transit 
over such route or road, or any other 
that may be constructed within its ter- 
ritories, from sea to sea, shall be at all 
times open and free to the Government 
and subjects of Great Britain, for all 
lawful purposes whatever. 

“ No tolls, duties, or charges of any 
kind shall be imposed by the Govern- 
ment of Honduras on the transit of 
property belonging to the Government 
of Great Britain, or on the public 
mails sent under the authority of the 
same, nor on the subjects of the 
British crown; and all lawful produce, 
manufactures, merchandize, or other 
property belonging to the subjects of 
Great Britain, passing from one ocean 
to the other, in either direction, shall 
be subject to no import or export duttes 
whatever, nor to any discriminating 
tolls or charges for conveyance or tran- 
sit, on any such route or road as afore- 
said, and shall be secure and protected 
from all interruption or detention on 
the part of the State. 

“The Republic of Honduras further 
agrees that any other privilege or 
advantage, commercial or other, which 
is or may be granted to the subjects or 
citizens of any other country, in regard 
to such route or road as aforesaid, 
shall also, and at the same time be ex- 
tended to British subjects. 

“ And finally, as an evidence of its 
disposition to accord to the travel and 
commerce of the world all the advan- 
tages resulting from its position in re- 
spect to the two great oceans, Hondu- 
ras, of her own good will, engages to 
establish the ports at the extremities 
of the contemplated road as free ports, 
for all the purposes of commerce and 
trade. 

“In consideration of these conces- 
sions, in order to secure the construe- 
tion and permanence of the route or 
road herein contemplated, and also to 
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secure for the benefit of mankind the 
uninterrupted advantages of such com- 
munication from sea to sea, Great 
Britain recognises the rights of sove- 
reignty and property of Honduras in 
and over the line of said road, and for 
the same reason guarantees positively 
and efficaciously the entire neutrality 
of the same, so long as Great Britain 
shall enjoy the privileges conceded to 
it in the preceding section of this 
article. 

* And when the proposed road shall 
have been completed, Great Britain 
equally engages, in conjunction with 
Honduras, to protect the same from in- 
terruption, seizure, or unjust confisca- 
tion, from whatsoever quarter the same 
may proceed.” 


Such are the principal provisions 
in the treaty negociated by Lord 
Olarendon, which, while it places 
the Company in an impregnable 
position, breathes a cosmopolitan 
spirit that commends it to the 
common sense and commercial 
interests of the world. 

Accordingly, similar treaties, 
drawn up in a similar spirit, and 
embodying, mutatis mutandis, simi- 
lar provisions, have since been con- 
cluded between the Governments 
of the United States of America, 
France, Italy, Germany, and other 
Powers. 

To draw closer the ties between 
Honduras and Gret Britain, Lord 
Clarendon negociated a second 
treaty, which realised all his anti- 
cipations. Great Britain had claims 
tu a group of islands that lie conti- 
guous to British Honduras, known 
as the “ Bay Is'ands,” and also 
other pretensions in relation to the 
“Mosquito shore.’” These claims 
and pretensions in themselves were 
comparatively valueless to Great 
Britain, as long as Honduras re- 
mained an independent, friendly 
Power; but Lord Clarendon did a 
very wise thing when he reso'ved 
to strengthen the position of Hon- 
duras by voluntarily conceding 
these claims and pretensions, and 


recognizing the Bay Islands, six 
in number, as forming part of the 
Republic of Honduras. 

The treaty by which these con- 
cessions was effected, very dis- 
tinctly assigns the reasons that in- 
fluenced Lord Clarendon and the 
British Government in making 
them—reasons based on the sound- 
est statesmanship. The first ar- 
ticle says :— 


“Taking into consideration the pe- 
culiar geographical position of Hondu- 
ras, and in order to secure the neutral- 
ity of the islands adjace nt thereto, with 
reference to any railway or other line 
of inter-oceanic communication which 
may be constructed across Honduras, 
Her Britannic Majesty agrees to re- 
cognize the islands (six here named) 
known asthe Bay Islands, and situated 


in the Bay of Honduras, as a part of 


the Republic of Honduras,’ &c. 


Lord Clarendon was very un- 
justly censured by some sagacious 
critics for making such concessions, 
but those who indulged in the 
Juxury of easy, self sufficient con- 
demnation of a policy they had not 
the capacity to understand only 
evinced their own humiliating igno- 
rance concerning the really great 
cosmopolitan interests that were 
involved—that are, in fact, inse- 
parably identified with the success 
of the great ete: p:ise he so warmly 
and wisely suppo ted. 

In defending his policy in the 
House of Lords, Lord Clarendon 
said :—* The concessions contained 
in the treaties with Honduras have 
been made for the purpose of in- 
creasing the facilities for the con- 
struction of a railway, which, | be- 
lieve, will be found to be the best 
mode of establishing a communi- 
cation between the two oceans. On 
both. sides are magnificent har- 
bours,’’—ha: bours, indeed. so mag- 
nificent, available, commodious, and 
safe, as ae not to be equalled, let 
alone surpassed on eit:er ocean. 

We thus see that the Honduras 
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Inter-Oceanic Railway commends 
itself to the commercial enterprise 
of the age, guaranteed in its “ inde- 
pendence and neutrality,” not only 
by Great Britain, but by the United 
States of America, and the prin- 
cipal European Powers. . This is 
security made doubly sure; not 
only are the inte:ests of investors 
amply guarded and secured by 
the valuable concessions of land, 
minerals, and precious woods, &c., 
made by Honduras, but we have 
this great fact established, that the 
permanent interests of the railway 
are, by the treaty engagements we 
have referred to, placed under the 
guarantee and protection of the 
civilized world. 

Seldom, indeed, has a foreign, 
or, we may fairly say, any other 
similar enterprise, come before the 
British public possessing greater 
merits, and having more enduring 
interests involved in its success 
than the Honduras Inter-Oceanic 
Railway. But, most unfortunately, 
when the enterprise was introduced 
on the English and Paris Ex- 
changes, very questionable proceed- 
ings, as we have seen, followed in 
counection therewith, so that while 
a nominal capital more than suf- 
ficient to construct and stock the 
whole line, from sea to sea, twice 
over was raised, not one-fifth of 
that capital has been expended on 
the works. 

This was, no doubt, deeply dis- 
graceful to those implicated in 
the peculation that diverted the 
millions sterling raised to other 
than legitimate purposes, but leav- 
ing the law to take its course, and 
hoping that equity and justice may 
overtake all compromised parties, 
we would ask the legitimate bond- 
holders to calmly regard their 
own position and prospects apart 
from and in connection with the 
railway. 

Now, apart from the railway, the 
bondholders must be convinced, un- 
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less self-deceived to an unusual de- 
gree, that their securities, as against 
the Honduras Government per se, 
are utterly worthless. Do not let 
us be mistaken as intending to cast 
reproach on Honduras, far from it. 
Hon:iuras is deserving of the highest 
praise and consideration for the 
sterling integrity it has manifested 
in maintaining its engagements with . 
undeviating fidelity; but Europe has 
plundered Honduras in the matter 
of these loans, and it is an old say- 
ing that you “cannot take breeks 
froma Highlandman.” ‘The simple 
truth is, that Honduras has been so 
infamously treated, so plundered 
and im poverished, that to pay even 
the smallest rate of interest on the 
loans, has become an utter impossi- 
bility. 

If the bondholders will bestow a 
moment’s serious reflection on the 
financial condition of Honduras, 
the truth of what we say must be 
apparent. Since Honduras became 
an independent state, the annual 
revenue, for various reasons, has 
never yet met the necessary annual 
expenditure. This has been the 
penalty paid for Independence. 

The total National Debt of Hon- 
duras may be set down, at this 
moment,as amounting to £6,000 000 
in round numbers. This includes, 
of course, all the loans. Now the 
total National Revenue of Hon- 
duras, derived annually from all 
sources, does not exceed £100,000! 
and this being the undoubted truth, 
be pleased to tell us what can pos- 
sibly remain, after defraying the 
necessary and inevitable expenses 
of the Government, for distribution 
among the bondholders ? 

In fact, the men who counsel the 
bondholders to remain aloof from 
the Company are their worstadvisers. 
Their £100 bonds are nominally 
quoted on the Stock Exchange at 
fractions varying from £8 to £10, 
in the speculative hope, we sup- 
pose, that something favourable 
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may turn up; but it is as clear as 
the sun at noonday that nothing 
whatever can possibly turn up bene- 
ficial to the bondholders, as long 
as they remain in a sulken, passive 
attitude apart from the railway. 

Honduras has vast resources. 
No country in the world is richer 
in the raw material of boundless 
‘wealth. All that is required to 
develop its rich and inexhaustible 
mines. and vast natural products, is 
the skilful application of the magic 
wand of capital and _ industrial 
enterprise. Both to a large extent 
are necessarily wanting, because the 
imbecile policy of Spain was en- 
tirely repressive of the industrial 
energies of her Colonies. They 
were valued only for the vast riches 
they directly yielded, and their per- 
manent welfare was entirely over- 
looked, or, if thought of, despised 
and neglected. 

Consequently when Spanish Do- 
minion was overthrown in America, 
the multitude of miserable mush- 
room states that sprung up were 
like ships at sea, without rudder 
or compass, the sport alike of 
wind and wave. They had the most 
difficult of all tasks before them 
to learn—the faculty of self-govern- 
ment; and this, in reality, is the 
only rational excuse that can be 
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cendiarism and consummate ras- 
cality that has characterized those 
wretched Governments, and still 
taints them. 

Honduras, however, while it has 
singularly escaped the misfortunes 
that have afflicted so terribly other 
states, has had its own share of 
troubles. But there is now no 
state in Central America more 
favourably circumstanced. It has 
apparently inexhaustible resources, 
and all that is required to make it 
the richest country in the world is 
Capital and Time. 

At this moment there is scarcely 
a road in the whole country better 
than a mere mule path, and with- 
out facility of communication, the 
development of material or other 
resources becomes simply impos- 
sible. 

We must now draw our observa- 
tions to a close, and although it is 
not our province to advise bond- 
holders, or other parties, as to what 
is most likely to serve their interests, 
still we must say that, as far as we 
can see, the legitimate bondholders 
have no chance of ever receiving 
one farthing, unless they come in 
cordially and support the completion 
of their line, under the judicious 
auspices of the Honduras Inter- 
Oceanic Railway Company.* 


offered for all the revolutionary in- 


* In addition to its other great advantages, the Honduras route is the shortest of any 
proposed. The principal distances will be found marked on our map, but we repeat them 
as stated in the report of the directors: ‘‘It must not be forgotten, in these days of com- 
mercial competition and enterprise, that the steaming distances from Liverpool to San 
Francisco, touching at Jamaica, are: by way of Panama, 7,980 miles; by way of Hon- 
duras, 7,740. The distance between New York and San Francisco is, by way of Panama, 
5,224 miles; by way of Honduras, 4,121 miles.” 





